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"HE Relics Empire, which i in various reſpects 


now fixes the attention of Europe, has for: 


ſeveral v years __ the Do of a multitude of 8 
inveſtigat] ; Land Vngs, Mhich the know- 
ledge of I Seen is e ably improved ES 
and enlarbed. The care. ich} Catharine the 
ſecond, from her firſt acceſſion to the throne, 
and during the whole of her reign, devoted to 
the cultivation of this knowledge, has been 
attended with ſo much ſucceſs, that Ruſſia, 


\ A 


5 which, prior to the year 1762, was a ſort of 


N uſſia was the appointment of the academicians 


terra incognita in our part of the globe, is now 
in poſſeſſion of a very conſiderable ſtore of mate- 
rials, from which the preſent ſtate of this re- 
markable country may be illuſtrated and deſcribed. 
The firſt and moſt important ſtep to the eluci- 
dation of the natural and moral condition "3 


„ Peterſburg to travel for the purpoſe ww 
exploring its qualities in both theſe reſpects; 


and their journals ſtill form the baſis of all that = 


we : know with certainty of the internal ſtate of 
85 CC 
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iy = ADVERTISEMENT. 


this RFP empire. Theſe important diſ- 
coveries aſſiſted: the zeal of ſome induſtrious 


foreigners, who either in the country itſelf, or 
by correſpondence and connections, collected 
uſeful materials, and communicated the reſult of 
their labours to the public. By the introduction 


of the governments, which, beſides the beneficial : 
effects they produced on the political admini- 


ſtration of the empire, greatly aſſiſted the know- 
ledge of the country ; by the admeaſurement 


and ſurvey of the diſtricts affigned them, which 
facilitated the conſtruction of ſpecial charts on a 
more . accurate plan; by the more adequate 
enumeration of the people, &c. but, above all, 
by the wiſe and enlightened publicity with which . 
it was allowed to treat of theſe matters, this 
wy knowledge acquired ſueh a powerful acceſſion, 
that the idea of a ſyſtematical digeſt of all the 6 
neceſſary materials was no longer to be con- 
fidered as a vain ſpeculation. Buſching, at firſt, 
and after him Meſſrs. Schlcetzer, Herrmann, 
Hupel, and laſtly Storch, drew up their topo. 
graphies and ſtatiſtics of the empire. Still, how- 5 
ever, the voluminous journals of the acade- 
micians lay unopened to this country, and the 
travels of Pallas, Guldenſtædt, Georgi, Lepe- 
chin, Falk, the Gmelins, Fiſcher, and others 
were in n England known wy by the en 


mention 
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mention of their extraordi nary value, with de- 
ſerved encomiums on the talents and labours of 

their authors, in the reports of our countrymen 
on their return from a tranſient ut ko St. 
Peterſburg. 


Having paſſed the greater part of the long 


| reign of the late empreſs in her dominions, 


favoured for many years with the friendſhip and 
intimacy of two ſucceſſive directors of the aca 
demy, w ith free acceſs to its libraries and col. 
lections, and being perſonally acquainted with 


| ſeveral of the travellers themſelves, I preſume to TO 


lay before the public this View of the Ruſſian 
Empire, in which I have faithfully followed the 


authors abovementioned, and delivered my — 


vouchers wherever it was neceffary, as the 
2 reader will generally find at the foot of the pages. - 
I have beſtowed much care and pains in the 
5 compilation of this work from the learned writers 


1 abovementioned and other authentic ſources; I | 


and this is all the merit to which I pretend; 
yet would i it be the height 'of arrogance to expect 
that it can be free from faults; theſe muſt be 


ſubmitted to the indulgence of the reader ; how- 
ever, amidſt the great variety of matter, and the 


ſeveral authors in various languages conſulted, 


I am far more apprehenſive that ſome things 
ſhould, in ſpite of all my diligence, be found 


| repeated, than that any thing of conſequence 8 
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is omitted. Fine flowing periods and the finiſhed 


graces of diction are certainly not to be expected 
in a work of this nature; and if I have not failed 


in rendering it both intereſting and entertaining 
I ſhall be perfectly ſatisfied. 
Ruſſia, an empire but little known or regarded 


in the laſt century, at the opening of the preſent 


made her appearance all at once among the ſtates 


of Europe; and, after a ſhort trial of her powers, 


became the umpire and the arbitreſs of the North. 
The whole ſyſtem of Europe took another form; 


the arctic eagle extended her influence to the 
regions of the Adriatic and the banks of the 
Tagus, while the lightning of her eye ſtruck ter- 


ror into the receſſes of mount Caucaſus and 
made the Helleſpont tremble. The arts of 
Europe were tranſplanted and bloomed both on 
= ſhores of the Neva and thoſe of the Irtyſh ; 
a new world was opened to commerce, and the 
| ſciences, the manners, the luxury, the virtues, 
5 and the vices of weſtern Europe have found their 
way into the deferts of oriental Aſia, and to the 5 
inhoſpitable coaſts of the Frozen- ocean. The 
_ ra of theſe remarkable phenomena was the 5 
1 commencement of the eighteenth century * 


ae 
In the year 1697 Peter the le began his. firſt 


journey into foreign countries. In 1699 he cencluded the - 


armiſiice with the Porte, by which he acquired Azof, and 


Was 
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| Arrived now at the extrkme verge of that 
period, it muſt be curious and inſtructive to look 
back and compare the two epochas together. 
Jo confider what Ruſſia was at the beginning 
of this century, to ſee what the ſucceſſors of 
Peter have built on the foundation laid by that 
great and aſpiring genius, what progreſs has been 
ſince made by civilization, and what impreſſion 
the rapid and violent introduction of foreign 


manners, the ſettlement of ſo many thouſand 


ö foreigners, and the intercourſe with 2 


3 en have produced. 


In order to ſatisfy himſelf on theſe particular, 
the reader will here ſee a complete arrangement 


| as far as it goes, of ſtatements drawn from au- 
| thentic ſources, of facts related by eye witneſſes 


of what they deliver, men of ſcience ſent out for 
the expreſs purpoſe of collecting information on 
the ſtate of the countries they were to viſit, 
furniſhed on their expedition with every accom- 
modation that could poſſibly be procured, for 


ang facilitating their inquiries and freeing their minds 


from all ſoligitudes about collateral objects of 


F — — —_———— 


— 


was enabled to conſtruct a navy on the Eauxine. In 1700 
| the battle of Narva was fought, where the Swedes for the 
_ laſt time ſhewed their ſuperiority i in _—— and the arts 


of war. 
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. ſecurity and ſubſiſtence. | The fame generous 
patronage and care was continued to them on 
their return: they fat down in eaſe and affluence 


to commit the reſult of their 1 inquiries to paper; 


and the ſubſtance of what they relate will be found 
in the following pages. This is all that ſeems 


neceſſary for me to ſay; and I humbly conclude 
in the words of the hiſtorian : © Si in tanta 
c ſcriptorum turba mea fama in obſcuro fit; 
< nobilitate & magnitudine eorum, qui nomini 
«  officient meo, me conſoler.” 


| LoNDON, 


June 20, 1799. 
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Auer the middle of the year 1967, Catha, 
ine II. conceived the uſeful project of ſending þ 
ſeveral-learned men to travel 1 into the i interior of 

8 her vaſt territories, to enable themſelves o 
determine the geographical poſition of the prin- 
cipal places, to mark their temperature, and to. 
examine into the nature-of their ſoil, their pro- 

: ductions, their wealth, as well as the manners and 

Characters of the ſeveral people Wo whom n- thay 

are inhabited. han: 

-_ country of. ſuch a 8 extent as the: 

7 ruſſian empire, muſt naturally attract the notice 


LE of every man who wiſhes to increaſe his know - 


3 climates under which they live, or the almoſt in- - 


: ledge, whether it be conſidered in regard to the 


aſtoniſhing number of tribes and nations by 5 


i which it is inhabited, the great diverſity of 


| finite quantity of natural curioſities with which pe 


It abounds. But the greater part. of this country 
is ſtill immerſed i in the pro foundeſt barbariſm, - 
" 7 5 — 


3 
14144 


—— — — 
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and almoſt inacceſſible to the inveſtigations of 


the ordinary traveller, Here vagrant hordes of 
people, who, entirely addicted to the paſtoral 
life, roam from place to place, ſhunning the 
ſocial manners of towns and villages, negligent of 


agriculture, and leaving uncultivated and almoſt 
in a deſert- ſtate vaſt tracts of land bleſſed with the 
maſt favourable ſoil and the moſt happy tempe- 

rature of ſeaſons : there, peaſants, and even 
in many places inhabitants of towns, flaves to a 


thouſand prejudices, languiſhing in bondage to 


the moſt ſtupid ſuperſtitions ; brought up, be- 


ſides, in the ſevereſt ſervitude, and, being 


5 accuſtomed to obey by no other means than 
blows, are farced to ſubmit to the harſheſt treat- 
ment: none of thoſe affectionate admonitions, | 
thoſe prudent and impelling motives, which 
1 uſually urge mankind to action, make any im- 
preſſion on their degraded minds; A they reluct- 
antly labour the fields of a hard maſter, and 
_ ſtucdiouſly conceal from his knowledge. thoſe 
| riches which fome accident, ſo deſirable in other 
countries, ſhould have led them ta diſcoyer ; 28 
they would only augment the number of their 


toils and the heavineſs of their yoke. Hence 0 


tat careleſs contempt for the treaſures preſented 5 
them by Nature, and the negle& of thoſe bounties — 


ſhe 


55 - . travels into ſeveral countries of Europe for 
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the laviſhes on them.” Hence thoſe immenſe 
deſerts almoſt rotally deſtitute of cultivation, 
and ſo many towns that are falling to decay. 


Peter the Great, of too penetrating a view not 
to perceive both the evil and its cauſes, took all ä 
imaginable pains, and adopted the wiſeſt mea- 

| ſures to ameliorate the condition of an empire, f 
ſo powerful from numberlefs_ other circum- 


ſtances, to free his ſubjects by g uncle degrees 9 


from the ſhackles of barbariſm, to diffuſe on all 
ſides the benign light of arts and ſciences, =—_— 
diſcover the treaſures concealed in his dominions, 


and to furniſh agriculture with. the remedies 


and aſſiſtances adapted to its improvement. His 


= the acquiſition of. ſuch kinds of knowledge as - 


were moſt applicable to the uſe of his dominions, 
=. ſufficiently known ; as well as that in 1717 


| he honoured the royal': academy of ſciences at - 
Paris with his preſence, and expreſſed his defire 47 


mt following year to be admitted a member ; - 


that he kept up a regular correſpondence with 


: that illuſtrious body, and that he ſent to it, 


as the firſt eſſay of his i ingenious and magnificent . 


. enterpriſes, an accurate chart of the Caſpian, 


which he cauſed to be ſcrupulouſly taken on 
the ſpot. At the fame time he fitted out and 
« diſpatched ſeveral men of letters to various 


parts 


X INTRODUCTION, 


and almoſt inaccefſible to the inveſtigations of 
the ordinary traveller, Here'vagrant hordes of 
people, who, entirely addicted to the paſtoral b 
life, roam from place to place, ſhunning the 
ſocial manners of towns and villages, negligent of 
agriculture, and leaving uncultivated and almoſt 
in a deſert· ſtate vaſt tracts of land bleſſed with the 
moſt favourable ſoil and the moſt happy tempe- 
rature of ſeaſons: there, peaſants, and even 
in many places inhabitants of towns, flaves to a 
thouſand prejudices, languiſhing in bondage to 
the moſt ſtupid ſuperſtitions ; brought up, be- 
ſides, in the ſevereſt ſervitude, and, being 
accuſtomed to obey by no other means than 
blows, are farced to ſubmit to the harſheſt treat- 
ment: none of thoſe affectionate admonitions, 
thoſe prudent and impelling motives, which 
uſually urge mankind to action, make any im- 
preſſion on their degraded minds; they reluct- 
antly labour the fields of a hard maſter, and 
ſtudiouſly conceal from his knowledge thoſe 
- riches which ſome accident, ſo deſirable i in other 
countries, ſhould have led them to diſcoyer; > 238. 
they would only augment the number of their 
toils and the heavineſs of their yoke. Hence 
that careleſs contempt. for the treaſures preſented 
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them by Nature, and the negle& of thoſe þounties 
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ſhe laviſhes on them. Hence thoſe immenſe 
deſerts almoſt totally deſtitute of cultivation, 
and ſo many towns that are falling to ry. 
Petter the Great, of too penetrating a view not 
to perceive both the evil and its cauſes, took all 
imaginable pains, and adopted the wiſeſt mea- 
ſures to ameliorate the condition of an empire, 
ſo powerful from numberleſs other circum- 
ſtances, to free his ſubjects by gentle degrees 
from the ſhackles of barbariſm, to diffuſe on all 
ſides the benign light of arts and ſciences, to | 
diſcover the treaſures concealed in his dominions, 
and to furniſh agriculture with the remedies | 
and aſſiſtances adapted to its improvement. His 
travels into ſeveral countries of Europe for 


the acquiſition of ſuch kinds of knowledge R 


| were moſt applicable to the uſe of his dominions, 
are ſufficiently known; as well as that in 1717 
he honoured the royal academy of ſciences at 


Paris with his preſence, and expreſſed his defire 


the following year to be admitted a member; 


that he kept up a regular correſpondence with . 
that illuſtrious body, and that he ſent to it, 


as the firſt eſſay of his ingenious and magnificent 8 


enterpriſes, an accurate chart of the Caſpian, 
| which he cauſed to be ſcrupulouſly taken on 

the ſpot. At the fame time he fitted out and 
diſpatched ſeveral men 0 letters to various 


8 
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parts of his empire; one of them to make 


the tour of Ruſſia, and two others to proceed to 
Kazan and Aſtrakhan, to gain information of 
every thing of conſequence to be known in 
thoſe countries. In the year 1719, Daniel 


Amadeus Meſſerſchmidt, a phyſician of Dantzic, 
was ſent into Siberia, for the purpoſe of making 
inquiries into the natural hiſtory of that im- 
menſe province, from which expedition he only : 
returned at the beginning of 1727. This 
learned man did honour to the choice that had 
been made of him, by an indefatigable activity, 
and by the proofs he gave of his profound 
knowledge, not only in every department of 
natural hiſtory, but likewiſe in antiquities, as 


well as in aſtronomy, having carefully determined 


the elevation of the pole i in all the places where | 
he ſtopped. 5 
As the northern regions, particularly thoſe of 1 
Siberia, were as yet but little known, and as 
It was very uncertain whether the extremity of 
theſe latter might not touch upon America, 
Peter I. ſent from Archangel two ſhips, with 
orders to proceed, by the White-ſea and the 
- Northern-ocean, into the Frozen. ocean, where : 
they experienced the ſame diſaſters as had be- 
fallen the other veſſels that had gone before 


them in this attempt; tor one of the two was 
caught 


INTRODUCTION. — il 
caught by the fields of ice, and diſabled from 
proceeding any farther; and as no tidings were 


ever heard of the other, it, in all P 
periſhed. 


Peter I. was not diſcouraged by the failure of 

this undertaking ; but he was carried off by 

death as he was preparing a new expedition ; he 

| had given the charge of it to two daniſh n 

Behring and Spangberg, and a Ruſſian named 
Tſchirikoff, with orders to go to — 5 


whence they were to fail for exploring the 


1 northernmoſt coaſts of Siberia. The ſorrowful 
event of the emperor's death made no alteration 
in theſe diſpoſitians ; ; and the plan was carried 


into execution, the ſame winter, by the empreſs 
5 Catharine, who ſent a ſmall company of literati, 


5 provided with a paper of inſtructions, which 


1 had framed. with his own hand. They 
_ returned in 1730, after | having penetrated _ 


55 ordered the erection of a new company, in which 5 
1 Behring was to be employed as captain of the 


far towards the north. 


I) be empreſs Anne was deſirous of. 9 
ing theſe important reſearches ſtill farther, and 


8 ſhip. Kamtſhatka was again the point of de- 


parture for making the principal diſcoveries, 


with orders to neglect nothing that might net 


any light on the knowledge of the globe. One 
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part of this ſociety was to navigate the 5oftbern 
ſeas, while the others were to repair by land to 


| Kaintſhatka over Siberia. Theſe latter were to 
act conformably with the inſtructions of the 
imperial academy of Peterſburg, and to employ 


themſelves particularly in aſtronomical obſerv- 


ations, geometrical operations, and deſcriptions 
relative to the political and natural hiſtory of the 


countries through which they were to paſs. Ro 
John George Gmelin was one of the chief of 


thoſe who undertook the journey by land; almoſt 
always accompanied by profeſſor Muller, mo 


had the care of the hiſtorical part. They ; 


reached as far as Yakutſk ; where Kraſcheni- 
nikof, the aſſiſtant Steller, the painter Berkhan, 
and the ſtudent Gorlanof, quitted them to go to 

" Kamtſhatka, of which they collected the political 
and natural hiſtory, as well as that of the depart- 

ment of Okhotſk. M. de VIfle de la Groyere L 


likewiſe went thither with ſome land ſurveyors. = 
Afterwards M. Fiſcher was ſent i in the depart- 


ment of political hiſtory ; he reached very near 


— 8 province of Okhotſk, which he ar in i the 
. defign of returning *. | 


* For more particulars the nder is 1 to the 


| preface of Mr. J. G. Gmelin to the firſt volume of his 
travels in Siberia which appeared at Gettingen 1751. a 
french tranſlation, or rather abſtract of it, was given by 


M. de ; Hwy Paris 1767. 10 


promiſed much. 


in te academical collections; and the reſult of 
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In I ths M. Pabbe Chappe d Auteroche was 
ſent ; into Ruſſia, by order and at the expence of 
the king of France, for obſerving at Tobolſk 
the tranſit of Venus over the ſun: his obſery- 
ations, publiſhed with great oſtentation, contain 
not near ſo much as was expected from that aca- 
demician; and many of thoſe which he relates 
had been already long ſince known. 85 
The empreſs Catharine II. was determined to 
proſecute theſe uſeful inveſtigations, and accord- 
ingly gave orders 'to the academy of ſciences to 
| make choice of a company of able and learned 
men to travel over different diſtricts of the 
empire with attention and obſervation. 


The N 


election of the learned travellers, the helps that | 


were granted them, the excellent inſtructions and 
advice that were given them, will be a laſting 
honour to that academy. The very names of a 

Pallas, a Gmelin, and a Guldenſtædt, already 


M. Lepechin had likewiſe 


acquired a reputation by different papers inſerted = 


the labours of theſe enli ghtened men has been 
Ini in the extenſive utility which they have ſince 


produced. Very few of the accounts that have . 


been given by travellers contain ſo great a va- 


nals * theſe celebrated ſcholars even furniſh. TH 


riety of new and important matters. The jour- - 


ſuch | 


a —— —. rr rt 
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veral literary men only to put theſe materials 
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fuch a great quantity of materials entirely new, 
for the hiſtory of the three kingdoms of nature; 
for the theory of the earth, for rural economy, 


in ſhort, for ſo many different objects relative to 
the arts and ſciences, that it would require, ac- 


cording to the judicious remark of M. Bekmann 
of Gcettingen, whole years and the labour of ſe- 
order, and properly to claſs them. 

In order to form an accurate idea of the differ: 


> ent objects to which our learned travellers were 
9 enjoined to direct their obſervations, it Will be 
" neceſſary to give an account of the inſtructions 


delivered to them by the academy at their 


departure. By theſe they, were to make accurate 
examinations into—1. The nature of the ſoil and | 
that of the waters. 2. The means of putting 
| the deſert places into- cultivation. 3. The actual 
| ſtate of agriculture. 4. The moſt common 
diſeaſes, both of men and cattle 3 and the me- 
| thods of healing and preventing them. 5. The 
breeding of cattle, particularly ſheep, and that 
ol bees and filk-worms. 6. The fiſhery and the 
| chace. 7. Minerals and mineral waters. 8. Arts, 
- trades, and objects of induſtry. 9. They muſt . 
alſo apply to the diſcovery of intereſting plants: 


and, 10. To rectify the poſition of places, to 


make > geographical and meteorological obſerv- | 
ations; 
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ations; to report all that relates to manners, 


various cuſtoms, languages, traditions, and 


antiquities; and mark down exactly whatever 
they ſhould find remarkable a all theſe 
points. 


ſuperior manner by theſe gentlemen; and there 


is no exaggeration in what' has been ſald, that 


natural hiſtory never at one time obtained ſo 
great an increaſe of its treaſures, the ineſtimable 


fruit of the labours of | theſe truly uſeful men; ; 
and their narratives are become a laſting | monu- 


All theſe different views were fulfilled ! —— 


ment of their zeal, their uncommon talents, and 


their unwearied activity. 


= SAMUEL Grorcet GMELIN, phyſician of ro- ; 
1 binguen, began the courſe of his travels June 23, 


5 1768, accompanied by four ſtudents, James 


2 Gliutſharef, Stephen Eraſheninikof, Ivan Mi- : 
 Cchailof, and Sergèy Maſlof; having with _—_— 


. an apothenary named Joachim Daniel Luther; 


Ivan Boriſſof a draftſman; Michael Kotof, a + 
hunter by profeſſion, whoſe buſineſs it was to 

ſtuff the animals; and a ſufficient eſcort of ſol- 
diers. He directed his route, on leaving Peterſ- 


. burg, through Stararuſſa, Valdai, Torjok, and 
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Moſco, towards Voronetch ; where he took up 
bis winter-quarters,, and whence he afterwards 


paſſed through Oftrogoſk, Pavlovſk, Kazanka, 
— 
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Cimlia and Tſcherkaſk, to Azof. From this 


laſt place he ſet out, about the middle of Auguſt 
1769, to proceed by Tzaritzin to Aſtrakhan 
he paſſed the winter in that city, and only 
quitted it in June 1770; he traverſed, in this 


laſt half year, in the whole courſe of 1771, and 
part of 1772, the north of Perſia ; viſited Der- 
bent, 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, returned to Entzili, where 
he paſſed the winter, and reſumed, in April 
1772, the route to Aſtrakhan. The third vo- 
lume of his journal cloſes with the deſcription of 
theſe countries. This able traveller was conti- 
nually obliged to ſtruggle with adverſe events, 
while traverſing the northern provinces of Perſia; 
he had eſpecially to contend with ſickneſſes, and 


the difficulties thrown in his way by the khans of 
that kingdom ; and he is deſerving of the title of 


Baku, Schamaky, Entzili, Peribazar, 


a martyr to natural hiſtory, with the greater 


right, as, after having adorned his life with ſo 
many labours, he cloſed it under the weight of 

- perſecutions, and | in the mileries of captivity . 
7Þ The 


* He was ſeized upon, at 90 ti fron Derbent, i in i the - 


diſtrict of Uſmey-khan, and there actually died in priſon. 

The empreſs gave a gratification to his widow, after this _ 
_ deplorable event, by granting her one year's pay of thefalary 
the had aſſigned to her huſband during his travels, conſiſting Ea 
| of 1609 rubles. If che my Gmelin bad: not utidertaken his 


ſecond 


* * 
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The greater part of the writings he leſt behind 
him- were forced, not without great —_— 
from the hands of the barbarians. 8 
PETER SIMON PALLAS, M. D. and profeſſor 43 
of natural hiſtory, long famous in that branch of 
knowledge, took his departure from St. Peterſ- 
burg towards the middle of June 1768. In his | 
progreſs he viſited Novgorod, Valdai, Moſco, 
Vladimir, Kazimof, Murom, Arſamas, the 
country extending between the Sura and the 
Volga, and wintered at Simbirſk, of which he 
examined all the adjacent parts. The 10th of 
March 1769, he turned off to Samara, Syzran, 
Orenburg, crofſed the countries watered by the 
Yaik, and repaired to Gurief-gorodok, which 
ſeemed then to be the general rendezvous of oux 
| academical trayellers. - Here he met, among 
3 others, the unfortunate profeſſor E. * 1 


- * e 7 : a . 7 . 


— e 0 >. * 


| fant and unfortunate. journey into n rather as a 
merchant than as a literary man, and if he had not conſtantly 


gone by land, he would not 1 have fallen into the hands 
Y of dnn, | 


3 * M Janis loſt his life 3 in a dreadful manner, PEPE the 
time that the rebels, who produced ſo much confuſion in 
t Ruſſia i in the preeeding war againſt the Turks, were ravaging 4 
he colonies / of the evangelical brezbren. | Our naturaliſt | 
TEE - was 


it; | 
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had juſt eſtabliſhed his obſervatory, his aſſiſtant 
Ichonodzof, and lieutenant Euler : M. Lepechin 
was alfo at that time in the neighbourhood of 


Gurief. M. Pallas employed himſelf, during 


the whole of his ſtay in this place, in examining 


the coaſts and the iſles of that part of the Caſpian 
that lay within his reach. Hence he returned 
by the ſame road, in order to go, by the way of 
Orenburg, to Ufa, where he arrived the 2d of 
October; and after having ſpent there the win - 
TY ter, he ſet our, the roth of March 1770, for the 
mountains of Ural, and the province of Ifſet: 
the 2 3d of June he reached Ekatarinenburg, 2 
where he made his obſervations on the great 
number of mines that are worked i in that diſtri; - 
he proceeded afterwards to the fortreſs of Tiche- nu, 
liabinſk, whence, about the middle of Decem- 
ö ber, he took his courſe to > Tobolſk. M. Pallas 


* 
— . 


—— —„— 


was taken at Dobrinka, where he thought himſelf in the 
: greateſt ſafety. A band of theſe rebels dragged him as hs 
as the borders of the Slovla, where their chief had his 
quarters: . and, in the month of Auguſt 1774. he was there 
firſt impaled alive, and afterwards hanged. The aſſiſtants "a 
L Lovitz, Ichonodzof and his ſon, having found means " 3p : 
eſcaping, faved all his writings and a part of his inſtruments. 


Several farther particulars relating to this learned traveller, N 


may be ſeen in Baſching' $ ann. . 1775 5» 
p- $6 & ſaa . 


bad 


2 . | 
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had ſojourned the greater part of the winter at f 
Tſcheliabinſk, and traverſed and examined, 
partly by himſelf and partly by his aſſiſtant 
M. Lepechin, and by profeſſor Falk, almoſt all 

the government of Orenburg, when this latter 
| alſo came, about the middle of March 1771, 
followed ſhortly after by his affiſtant Georgi, to 


join him in this town of Tſcheliabinſk. Captain : 


 Ritſchkof, who had hardly quitted M. Pallas all 
the winter, now left him, and {et out upon an- 
other journey. = 3 
M. Pallas finally left his winter-quarters "= 


Ticheliabinſk the 16th of April 1771, directed 


his courſe by the Omiſk, followed the courſe of | 


the Irtyſh, viſited the mines in the environs of 
Kolyvan, went to the Schlangenberg (or ſer- 


pentine mountains) and to Barnaul ; where he 


found Mr. Falk fick, who was come from Omſk 


by the ſteppes or deſerts of Barabin. From Bar-. 


77 naul M. Pallas proceeded to Tomik, and arrived — 


3 a roth of October 1771. at Kraſnoyarſk upon 
FF. the Yeniſley, which he had made choice of for 
|| His winter-quarters. It was there that the 


| ſtudent Suyef came up to him again, in the 


5 ; month of January 1772; he had made, in the 
| eourſe of the laſt ſummer, a journey the length 


of the Oby towards the Frozen-ocean, and was 
returned to communicate his obſervations my 


A 3 M. Pallas, 
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M. Pallas, who was again joined, in the month 
of February, by M. Georgi, who had hitherto 
ſerved as aſſiſtant to M. Falk, and afterwards by 


the ſtudents Bykof, Kaſchkaref, and Lebedef, 


whom M. Falk, forced by the bad ſtate of his 
health to return, had ſent to M. Pallas. | 


Our learned traveller left his winter-quarters ” 


the 7th of March 1772, to proceed, with 

M. Georgi and two ſtudents, by Irkutſk to the 

lake Baikal, whither he had already ſent M. So- 

5 kolof i in the month of January. After having 
ſeen the environs of that lake, Selinginſk and 


Irkutſk, he regained, the 12th of July, the 


route of Kraſnoyarſk, where he ſet up his winter- By 
: quarters, after having viſited the Sayane moun- 
tains. In the month of January 1773, they 
oe ſet out on their return, in which they took the 
way of Tomfſk, Tara on the Irtyſh, Kazan, Sara- 
pul, Yaitſkoi- gorodok, Aſtrakhan, and through 
"= country that borders the Sarpa to Tzaritzin, 2 
where he met again M. Sokolof, whom he had 
fent to viſit the ſteppe or deſert of Kuman, 
5 After having wintered at Taaritzin, and made 
ſeveral excurſions from that city towards the | 
Volga, he returned at length by Moſco to 
St. Peterſburg, where he wrved the Zoth of 


June 77. 


We 
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We ſee, by this ſhort ſketch of M. Pallas's 8 
travels, that he went over a great part of the ſame 
countries which the firſt, third, and fourth vo- 
lumes of the travels of J. George Gmelin had de- 
ſeribed. But this ought not to induce us to regard 

the labour of M. Pallas as a repetition, which 

| might eaſily have been diſpenſed with; the plan of 


— * Gmelin differed entirely from his, and was 


dieſtined by the imperial academy to relieve pro- 


incomparably more contracted, as to the de- 
partment of natural hiſtory. Beſides, profeſſor 
Pallas took quite other courſes than thoſe of 
M. Gmelin: and Siberia had in the interval 
: acquired an altogether different face, as well by 
the extenſion of its frontiers, as by the eſtabliſh- 
ments that have increaſed its population, by the 
new and important mines that have been put in 


produce, and the founderies that have been 


erected there; ; ſo that it cannot fail of gaining 
2 infinitely by any compariſon . that might be 
made between his accounts and thoſe of 
Gmelin. 2 . 
- JohN AMADEUS Grone:, member of the 
ſociety of natural hiſtory at Berlin, was at firſt 


5 feſſor Falk, who was commiſſioned with what N 


was called the expedition of Orenburg, and then 
known to be in a bad ſtate of health. He ſet out, 


in —— the 1ſt of June 1770, took the 
pO „ 3 


1 
| 


15 
| | 
| 
| 


[| 


"11 + 


| n 


route by Moſco and Aſtrakhan, and met M. Falk 
in the ſteppe of the Kalmuks, very near to an 
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armenian caravan. He followed him acroſs 


that ſteppe to Uralſk (at that time Yaitſkoi- 


gorodok) and to Orenburg, where they re- 


mained till the end of the year. At the begin- 
ning of 1771, they travelled by confent into the 
province of Iflet, M. Falk along the lines of 
Orenburg, and M. Georgi by the Baſchkirèy and 
the Ural. He took, during the illneſs that 
detained M. Falk, ſeveral little journies from 
Tichelyceba, capital of the province, towards 


feveral places, for obſerving a variety of natural 


curioſities, and the nations of the country ; ; find. 
ing themſelves at length i in a capacity to continue 
their courſes, at the latter end of June M. Falk : 
| proceeded by Iſetſkoi to Omnſk on the Irtyſh, : 
And directed M. Georgi to come and join him 
at the laſt· mentioned place by the new lines of 
Siberia, or of Iſchim on the frontiers of the Kirg- 
 hiſes. They then proceeded i in company acroſs 
the ſteppe of Barabin, to fee the filver mines of 
Kolyvan near the Oby. They, went alfo after. = 
wards to viſit Barnaul, and, as much as a ſerious „ 
malady, with which M. Falk was attacked anew, 
| would permit, the mountainous. diſtrict of the 
mines of Altay, and the founderies that depend i 
o Barpaul. Towards the end of November 


r 
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they continued their journey, following the firſt 
elevations of mount Kuſnetſk, to Tomik. It 
was in this city that M. Falk received from 
Peterſburg a permiſſion to return, on account 1 
his ill ſtate of health. M. Pallas, the chief of 
the expedition, now remaining alone in the vaſt, 
regions of Siberia, M. Georgi, as we have 
already ſeen, was entered of his company, and 
travelled, though. . under his direc- 
tion. 
We ſhall here give a ſhort intimation of the 
| places viſited by M. Georgi: from Irkutſk he 
proceeded to the lake Baikah, of which he drew 


an excellent chart, and thence into Dauria, = 


the purpoſe of examining the mines of that name, 


and into the diſtrict of the mines of Arguſſin; . 
thence he returned by Irkutſk to Tomſk, Tara, 


Tobolſk, Ifetſkoi, Ilina, Ekatarinenburg, and 


_ Ufa, viſiting all the mines of thoſe countries; 
be returned thence by Perme, on the Ural of 


the Baſchkirs ; once more from Ufa to Tzar- 
itain and Orenburg; and laſtly along the Volga, 5 
from Aſtrakhan to Peterſburg by Saratof, Bol- _ 


gari, Kazan, Makarief, Pavlova, Niſhney-Nov- 


5 gorod, Varoſlavl, and Tver. On the 10th of | 
1 Spades - 17 74, he arrived in che imperial 


feſidence. 


N | „ 
| | n 
5 1 
* » 984 


1 


nitates academice. 
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On coming to Kazan in March 1774, M. Georgi 
found profeſſor Falk ſtill there, and extremely 
ill, which he terminated, together with his life, 


by his own hand a few days after. Two or 
three particulars of his biography * will not be 
diſagreeable to the reader. 


M. Falk was born in Weſtrogothia, a pro- 


vince in Sweden, about the year 1727. He 
ſtudied medicine in the univerſity of Upſal, and 
went through a courſe of botany under the cele- 
drated Linnæus, to whoſe ſon he was tutor. 
He publicly defended the differtation + which 


that famous botaniſt had compoſed on a new 


ſpecies of plants, which he called Aſtromeria. 
In the year 1760, when M. Georgi for the firſt 
7 time was at Upfal, the latter was already 1 
deeply affected with depreſſion of ſpirits, chat 3 
M. de Linne, in the view of obliging. him to 
take exerciſe and diſlipation, ſent him to travel 
| over the iſland of Gothland, to make a collection 5 
_ of the plants it produces, and the various kinds 
of corals and corallines which the ſea leaves 
on its ſhores. This voyage was attended with 5 
no diminution of his . which found a 


* Fes the journal of M. Georgi. 
I In the collection known under the title of Linnei ame- 


continual 
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continual ſupply of aliment in a ſanguine melan- 
cCholy temperament, in a too ſedentary way of 
life, and in the bad ſtate of his finances. 
Profeſſor Forſkael having left Upfal for Copen- 
hagen in 1760, Falk followed him thither, in 


the deſign of applying, by the advice of M. de 


Linné, to be appointed affiftant to M. Forſkael : 


in his famous journey through Arabia; but, 


notwithſtanding all the-pains that M. Qder and 


ſeveral other men of literary reputation at Co- 

penhagen took in his behalf, his application 
failed, as the ſociety that were to go on 
that important expedition was already formed. 


|  Ohliged, with much diſcontent, to return, he 


| herboriſed as he travelled and enriched the 


N Flora Suecica with ſeveral new diſcoveries. 


K man in office at St. Peterſburg, having 5 
written to M. Linné to ſend him a director 


For his cabinet of natural hiſtory, M. Falk ac- 


cepted the poſt, which led him to the chair of : 


profeſſor of botany at the apothecaries garden + 
at St. Peterſburg, a place that had been vacant 


5 from the time that it was quitted by M. Siegeſbek, 
His hypochondriac complaint ſtill continued = 
| torment him. When the imperial academy of 


| ſciences was preparing in 1768 the plan of its . 


learned expeditions, it took M. Falk into its 
ſervice, 
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fervice, though his health was uncertain. He 
was recalled in 1771 ; but, having got only to 


Kazan in 1773, he there obtained permiſſion to 


go and uſe the baths of Kiſliar, from which he 
returned again to Kazan at the end of the year 


with his health apparently better. 
But his diſeaſe ſoon returned with redoubled 


violence. . From the month of December 1773, 
be had never quitted his bed; nor taken any 
other nouriſhment than bread dried in the ſwe- 
Giſh manner (knækebrœd), of which he ſcarcely 
took once a day ſome mouthfuls dipped i in tea. 
At firſt he received the viſits of a few friends; * 
but afterwards denied himſelf to them, and 
Was reduced to the ſtricteſt ſolitude. 
M. Georgi went to ſee him, nothing ſeemed 
left of him but a ſkeleton of a wild and terrifyi ing 
aſpect. The few words he drew from him con- 
fiſted in complaints occaſioned by a hoſt of dif- 
eaſes which Kept his body 1 in torture, and threw bs 
him into the moſt cruel fleepleſſneſs. The laſt * 
= evening M. Georgi kept him company till mid- 5 
night. He ſpoke little, and ſaid nothing bat - 
could give r reaſon to ſuſpect the deſign he was 
meditating. His hunter, and at the ſame time 
his truſty ſervant, offered to ſit up with him the 1 
= night; but he could not be perſuaded to conſent, 


M. Georgi 7 


When We. 
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M. Georgi being requeſted the next day, 
March 31, to come to the lodging of the unfor- 


tunate gentleman, he found him lying before his 
| bed, covered with blood; beſide him lay a 


razor, with which he had given himſelf a ſlight 


Vound in the throat, the fatal piſtol, and a pow- 


der-horn; all together preſenting a tremendous 


ſpectacle. He had put the muzzle of the piſtol 


againſt his throat, and, reſting the pommel upon 
his bed, he diſcharged the contents in ſuch man- 
ner, that the ball having gone through his head, 
bad ſtuck in the cieling. His ſoldier had ſeen 
him ſtill ſitting up in his bed at four 0 clock, 
at which time he uſually fell into a ſhort flum- 
ber. In his chamber was found a note written 
the evening before, betraying throughout the 


diſtracted ſtate of his mind, but nothing decla- = 


ratory of his . or that was of wy import- b 
= T 
M. Falk, like all e perſons, was 


mot very communicative, and on certain oc a- 


ſions was diſtruſtful. But at the ſame time he 
was of a ſedate temper, complaiſant, and ape, 
which made it a very eaſy matter to bear with 
him, and ſecured to him the indulgence of all 
bis acquaintance. His extreme ſobriety had en- 


abled him to make ſome ſavings from his pay, 
thou gh be was yery beneficent ; it was not 


m E 1 M's : . 
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latter period of his life. As to religion, he 
ſhewed on all occaſions more reſpect for it, 
than any ſtrong effuſions of zeal. It was ſolelß 
to be aſcribed to the violence of his diſtemper, 
and the weakneſs of mind which it brought 
on, that led him to put a period to his days. 
The fate of this unfortunate ſcholar was generally | 
and juſtly lamented *. 
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therefore indigence that drove him to * act of 
violence. He was of a cold conſtitution, pre- 
ferring ſolitude and quiet to ſociety, to the 
company of his friends, and to ordinary amuſe- 
ments, which yet he did not ſhun, except in the 


In the number of thoſe who were of the expe- 


| dition of M. Pallas was alſo captain Nicholas 
RyTSCHKoF, fon of Peter Ivanovitch Rytſchkof, 5 
: counſellor of ſkate, who made himſelf famous for 
his topography of Orenburg. Rytſchkof the 
ſon, in 70S... went over ſome diſtricts of the | 


0 Hig: papers were 1 in the 3 d They i 


contain, however, very uſeful and important relations. He 
: particularly made it his buſineſs to inquire about the Kir- 
 ghiſes and other tartarian nations; and as he frequently | 
remained for the ſpace of nine months together i in the ſame - 
place, he was enabled to procure ſatisfactory notions con- 
_ cerning the objects of his inveſtigations. The imperial! 
academy, i in 1774s appointed profeſſor Laxmann to arrange 
| his manuſcripts in order for publication; ; which was done 
. 


* 


5 govern- 
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governments of Kazan and Orenburg ; proceeded 


eaſtwards from Simbirſk, and thence northwards 


beyond the Kama, declining afterwards to the 


' © north-eaſt along the Ural mountains, which he 


traverſed in his way to Orenburg. In 1770 he 
viſited the countries extending the length of 


the weſtern bank of the Bielaya, as far as the 
Kama, which he courſed as far downwards as 
Kazan; then croſſing the province of Viatka, he 
paſſed on to Glinof, caine into Perme, and fur. 
| veyed | the environs of Solikamſk ; thence, 
deſcending. along the Kama nearly as far as 
EKungur, he proceeded by Ekatarinenburg 
- M Tichelyabinſk. In 1771, on departing 
Orſk, he viſited the ſteppe of the Kirghis- N 
kozaks on this ſide the Yaik, paſſed the rivers 
Irgis and Turgai, came as far as the mountains 
of Ulu-tau, thence bore away to Uſt-viſk and 
Orenburg, and came at laſt, by a part of the | 


1 province of Ufa, quite to the Dioma. 


3 LEPECHIN, by birth a Ruſſian, who, after 
| 6 85 having gone through his firſt ſtudies at the | 
A: imperial academy of ſciences at St. Peterſburg, 
went to purſue a courſe of medical ftudy at 
. Straſburg, where he was admitted M. D. and 1 
| was received in 1768 as adjunctus, and in 177771 
member of the ſame imperial academy, was at the 
head of another of theſe expeditions. He ſet 


9 
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out the 8th of June 1768, from Peterſburg, 
proceeded ſtraight to Moſco; thence by Vladimir, 
Murom, Arſamas, Alatyr, . conſequently by the 
government of Niſhney-Novgorod, to Simbirſk 
In the province of Kazan : from which place he 
ſet out in the month of Auguſt, to viſit the 
courſe of the river Ticheremſchan, which divides 
the government of Kazan from the province 
of Stavropol, and thence travelled over various 

parts of the government ot Orenburg. In 
autumn he reached Stavropol, paſſed the winter 5 


province of that name: the following ſummer he 
came to Aſtrakhan ; from which city, in the 
month of Auguſt, he made an extremely re- 
markable journey to Gurief, croſſing the ſteppe 
which extends between the Volga and the Yaik ; 
from Gurief he went up along the Yaik as far as 3 
Orenburg, and reached in the month of October 5 
the little town of Tabynſk fituate near the centre 
of the Ural of Orenburg on the river Bielaya, 4 
Where he wintered. In the month of May 
0 following, he purſued upwards the courſe of the 
Bielaya, examined the mountains, came in July 
a Ekatarinenburg, ſtruck forwards into the 
ral, and attained, beyond the Kungur, to 


the ſummit of the higheſt of the Ural of 
Orenburg, whence he returned to Ekatarinen- 
durg, 


at Simbirſk, and the ſpring of 1769 in the 


800 
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durg, and paſſed the winter at Tiumin in the 
province of Tobolſk. 

In the month of May 1771, he reached the 
ſummit of the higheſt mountain of the Ural-chain, 
| which runs between Verkoturia and Solikamſk, 
viſited, during the ſummer, the province of 
Viatka, proceeded by Vſtiug to Archangel, 
where he embarked in order to examine the 
coaſts of the White-ſea: He made Archangel | 


Z his winter - quarters that year. The following 


year, 1772, was employed by our learned tra- 
veller in making a ſecond courſe on the ſea juſt 
mentioned, along the ſhores and the iſles lying 


to the left of Archangel, as far as the weſtern and CE” 


northern coaſts, proceeding thence to the mouth 
'> the White-ſea : : he afterwards doubled Kanin- 


noſs, and at lengthy returned by the gulf of 


Mezen to Archangel, whence he ſet out, towards 

| thecloſeof the year, for St. Peterſburg. During 
1 the ſpring and ſummer of 1773, he viſited the 
environs of Pſcove, Velikiye-Luki, and Toro- ; 


_ petz, with divers other parts of the governments | ” 
--- Pſcove and Mohilef: in the month of Auguſt 3 


he went from Polotſk along the Duna to Riga; | 
whence he proceeded, following the ſea-ſhore, 
to Pernau, then to Valk, Neuhauſen, and 


Pfſcove: after which he returned i in December 
vol. l. : b 
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to St. Peterſbarg, and probably thys terminated 
the travels on which he was ſent. 

Dr. J. GuLDENSTAvT took his departure 
about the middle of June 1768, from St. Peterſ- 
burg, in order to proceed by Novgorod along 


the weſtern coaſt of the lake Ilmen, by Porkof, 
Staraia-ruſſa, and Toropetz, to Moſco, where 
he tarried from the 11th of September to the 


Sth of March 1769 ; ; when he ſet out for pro- 
ceeding by Kolomna, Epiſani, Tula, and Eletz, 


to Voronetch ; thence to Tavrof, to Tambof, 5 
to the fortreſs of Novochoperſkaia ; ; and, after 


having courſed along the rivers Chopa, Med- 
vieditza, and the banks of the Don, he arrived 


the 11th of October at Tzaritzin, where he re- . 
h mained till the 2 3d of November: he after- 5 


wards went to Aſtrakhan, where he arrived 5 


the 4th of December, and then proceeded to 


itzliar, a ruſhan frontier town on the river 
ek. This place he quitted i in 1770, to viſit 


the countries watered by that ſtream, by the 


Kunbalni, the Soontſcha, the Akſai, and the 


Koiſa, with the north-eaſt parts of mount Cau- 
caſus; bein; ay often obliged in this courſe to 
return to Ki lar, chiefly becauſe of the little 
ſafety he found in traverſing thoſe parts. It was 
for this reaſon, and on account of an illneſs that 
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detained him, that he did n not reach Georgia that 
year. 

The roth of February 1771, M. Guldenſtzdt 
left Kitzliar, with a detachment of ruſſian troops, 
for Offetia, which is a diſtrict of mount Cau- 
caſus; and fo ſoon as the 17th of March he was 


already returned to Kitzliar, which he quitted 


for the laſt time the 18th of May, in order to 
go to the hot baths on the borders of the Terek. 


One of the moſt conſiderable of the princes of 


the lefſer Kabarda accompanied him, and ſhewed 
him, during the months of July and Auguſt, all 
that country, with the northern part of the cau- 
caſean mountains inhabited by the Dugores. | 


Thence he returned a ſecond time to Oſſetia on 


N Terek, whence he departed the 11th of | 


September under the eſcort of ſome hundreds of I 
Oſſetians, whom the tzar Heraclius had taken 


. pay, and happily arrived with them i in 
Georgia. He was, the 2 5th of September, Br 


Duſchet, a town of Karduelia. The gth_ " 8. 


EO October he left chat country, in order to proceed Hh 
do the river Kur, at the ſame place where tzar 
TD Heraclius had appointed his troops to make 


their general rendezvous, and which was only Z 
15 verſts diſtant from Tefflis, i its capital. It was 
there that M. Guldenſtædt had an audience in 
form of the tzar, who embraced him, made him 
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fit down in his preſence, and promiſed to grant 
him every aſſiſtance that he ſhould want; which 


promiſe he afterwards fulfilled. He made the 


campaign with the tzar, who puſhed with the 
main body of his army to the diſtance of above 


120 verſts up the courſe of the Kur; and he 


returned to Tefflis with that prince the 14th of 
November. He left this place again the 21ſt = 
February 1772, ſor Kakhetia, always in the 


ſuite of the tzar, and paſſed the whole of the 
month of March in that province of Georgia. 
He traverſed, in the month of May, thoſe pro- 
| vinces of Turcomania which are in ſubjection to 


tzar Heraclius. The 20th of June he went, for 
the laſt time, to Tefflis, in the reſolution. of 


quitting Georgia, after he ſhould have made the 
tour of the provinces of tzar Solomon, and to 
return to Moſdok on the river Terex. On the 
18th of July he made his obeiſance to that tzar, 
who had ſet up his ſummer-camp on the ſouthern 
bank of the river Rion, ſome verſts below the 
fortreſs of Minda. The prince gave our travel- 
ler a very gracious reception. The 5th of 
. Auguſt 1772 he quitted the diſtrict of Radſcha, 
which makes part of the kingdom of Immeretia, 

| and repaired to Kutatis, the capital of the lower 
Immeretia; then made the tour of the frontiers 


. Mingreli and Guria, the eaſtern part of 2 


a” 


_ Immeretia 
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Immeretia and middle Georgia. Tzar Solomon 
had given him an eſcort of 300 Immeretians 
to attend him on his tour. As he was preparing 
to proceed farther on, he was forced for ſome 
time to ſuſpend his march, as the greater part of 
his people had fallen fick. In this interval 
he received a ſupply of men, horſes, and provi- 
ſions, from a georgian nobleman whom a little 
before be had cured of an ailment. On the iſt t 
of October he reached the laſt gruſinian or 
georgian village, where he was again obliged to 
ſtop for a month, in conſequence of advices chat 
he received of 300 Aſſetinians who were waiting 5 
on the ſhore of the Terek to attack and to 
plunder him. In the interim the major.- general 
of Medem, being informed of his ſituation? ſent 
a detachment of 600 men with two pieces of 8 
cannon, at the arrival of whom the robbers 5 
diſperſed. By this means M. Guldenſtædt 
happily regained the frontiers of Ruffia, and 
returned firſt to Moſdok, and aſterwards to 


Kiſliar. In April 1773, he made an excurſion 5 


| to Peterſbade [the baths of Peter], whence he 
returned the ſucceeding month and immediately 
ſet out for Moſdok, and in the month of June 


went upwards along the Malka. From that 


river he turned off towards the eaſtern branch of 
the Kuma, and proceeded to the five mountains — 
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or Beſch- tau, which form the higheſt part of 
the firſt elevation of Caucaſus : he viſited the 
mines of Madſchar, from which he took the 
route of Ticherkaſk, where he arrived the 24th 
of July. From this laſt town he made a tour 
to Azof; being returned to Tſcherkaſk, he 
| proceeded | by Taganrok along the ſea-coaſt, 

_ croſſed the river Kalmius, following at the ſame 
time the Berda and the new lines of the Dniepr, 

and came by the eaſtern bank of that river 


to Krementſchuk, the capital of the government 


of New. Ruſſia, where he arrived the 7th of 
November, and paſſed the reſt of the winter, 
He had not yet quitted this government, though 


already on the way to the Krimea, when he re- 


ceived orders on the 20th of July 1774, as did 
all the other academical travellers, to return to 
St. Peterſburg. Accordingly he turned back, 

and came by Krementſchuk, and along the lines 
of the Ukraine as far as Bielefskaia- krepoſt; 

thence bent his courſe over Bachmut, and beyond 
towards the ſouth-eaſt and the caſt, as far as - 
the rivers Mius and Lugantſchik. Being re- 
turned to Bielefskaia- krepoſt, he left it for tbe 
ſecond time the 16th of December, and came 
by Kief to Serpukof; where, having collected all 
the perſons and all the effects belonging to his 
expedition, he took his departure the 20th 


of 
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of December for Moſco, and in the courſe of 
March arrived at St. Peterſburg “. fl 


Such is the general outline of theſe intereſting 
travels from which the learned of Europe have 
received ſo much information, and which pro- 
perly finds a place in the introduction to a work 


that owes ſo great a part of its materials to the 
labours of theſe academicians. The diſcoveries 


made by the Ruſſians at ſea at various epochas, 


- have been ſo faithfully laid before the public by 
Mr. Coxe in his well-known work profeſſedly 


written on that ſubject, that it would be unne- 


| ceſſarily ſwelling the bulk of theſe volumes 
to ſay any more of them here. c However, i it is 
impoſſible to take leave of theſe expenſive and 
important miſſions without teſtifying our a 
knowledgment, with that i ingenious and candid 


writer, of the benefits that have accrued to 


. ſcience from theſe learned and laborious inveſti- 
gations, and to join with him + and every friend 
to rational i inquiry, " in the warmeſt admiration 
« of that enlarged and liberal . which 


* Sen Bachmeiſter 8 Ruſfiſche Bibliothek, tom. 1- ii. and . 


iii. where very circumſtantial accounts of all the red. 


courſes purſued by theſe travellers are to be found. 


+ Coxe, Ruſſian Diſcoveries between Aſa and America, 
— p· xi. 
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& her orders properly arranged; and permiſſion 


An was granted of inſpecting them. The moſt 
« diſtant parts of her vaſt dominions were at her 
40 


expence explored and deſcribed by — of F 
great abilities and extenſive learning; by 


„ which means new and important lights have 


e been thrown upon the geography and natural 


< hiſtory of thoſe remote regions. In a word, 
<« this truly great princeſs contributed more 


cc jn the compaſs of only à few years, towards 


4e civiliſing and informing the minds of her 
« ſubjects, than had been effected by all the 
ſovereigns her predeceſſors ſince the Roe 


ra of Peter the great.” 2+ 
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fo ſtrikingly marked the character t the lite 
empreſs of Ruſſia; who, from her acceſſion to 
the throne, made the inveſtigation and dif- 
covery of uſeful knowledge the conſtant object 
of her generous encouragement. The au- 
thentic records of the ruſſian hiſtory were by 
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BOOK . 


or THE NATURAL STATE OF THE EMPIRE. 


3 SECTION RD 5 
2 4 mpl tude boundaries, and divi 2 of the empire, 5 


By Ruſlia i 1$ ſometimes underſtood the whole 
ruſſian empire; vet theſe two expreſſions have 

E properly a very different ſignification. Ruſ- 
ia implies thoſe principalities and provinces 
which for many ages paſt have been inhabited 
x by Ruſſians . But it is well-known that there 
are ſeveral Ruſſias, namely: 1. Great Ruſſia, 
which m bore the name of Ruſſia in 


3 * For about 1 300 or 1400 years, : as far hacks as ben 
tic hiſtory reaches: this however is 2 to be under- 
ſtood of Great and Little Ruſſia. 
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to it again in 1654. 


2 AMPLITUDE, BOUND ARIES, AND 


the ſtricteſt import*, and combs thoſe large 
tracts of country, principalities, viceroyalties, 
and dukedoms which have uninterruptedly com- 


poſed the ruſſian dominion; as Moſco, Vladimir, 
Novgorod, Pſcove, Perieſlaf, Riaſanſkoi, Kaluga, 


Tula, Yaroflaf, Koſtroma, Tver, Vologda, &c. 
a Little- Ruſſia, comprehending the Ukraine f, 
or in general the preſent three governments 

of Kief, Tſchernigof, and Novgorod-Sieverſkoif . 
= White Ruſſia, by which, for a long period 

— time, was meant the principality, or the pre- 
| ſent government of Smolenſk; to which are 
now reckoned the two governments of Po- 
lotzk and Mohilef, ſtill ſometimes called the 

white-ruſſian territory: otherwiſe the name 

of White Ruſſia is no longer heard o 
theſe were added, 4. New Ruſſia, by which 

were denoted the large tracts of country near 

the Ukraine, towards Poland and the turkiſh 
_ dominion ; namely, New Servia and the pro- 
vince St. Elizabeth, which now belong to the 

: government of Ekatarinoſlaf, and therefore its 

name has fallen into diſuſe.— The three laſt have 

not alvays been united with Great Ruſſia. = 


* take notice af its old Ae names is the pro- 
vince of ihe antiquarian; and here would be out of place. 5 


42 Which word ſignifies the borders. 
+ It was long ſeparated from Great Ruſſia; but united 


But, 
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But, by the ruſſian empire, is likewiſe under. 
| Hood, not only thoſe, but alſo ſuch kingdoms, 
countries, and provinces as have been at various 
times ſince added to it by conqueſts and appro- 
priations; as, 1. The kingdom of Kazan, which 
was conquered by tzar Ivan Vaſſillievitch in 
1552, at preſent conſiſting of ſeveral govern- 


ments. 2. The kingdom of Aſtrakhan, taken 
85 by the ſame monarch*; at preſent likewiſe 
6 divided into ſeveral governments. 3. The vaſt 
country of Siberia; which, by calculation, 


tains upwards of ten millions and a half of 
ſquare verſts, comprehending within it ſeveral 

E kingdoms, taken by roving Kozaks on their 

own account, and then ſurrendered to the tzar, 
WhO completed the conqueſt; this at preſent 


conſiſts of ſeveral, but thoſe the moſt extenſive 
15 governments. 4. The provinces on the ſhores 


of the Baltic, captured from the Swedes by 
Peter I. and for ever incorporated with the 


ruſſian empire by two treaties of peace; namely, 


Livonia, Eſthonia, Finland, and Ingria, or the 
| preſent governments of Riga, Reval, Viborg, 


and St. Peterſpurg. 5. The countries taken : 


i from Poland, now the governments of Polotzk 
and Mohilef, which the empreſs Catharine II. 


— Kabarda likewiſe, foon afterwards ſubmitted. 


B 2 5 nexed 


united to the empire. 6. The territory ſhe an · 
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nexed to Ruſſia by the peace concluded with the 
Turks in 1774. 7. The Krim and the Kuban, 
or the province of Taurida and the government 
of Caucaſus, united to the empire by that ſove- 
reign in 1783. 8. The tributary 1 iſlands in the 
eaſtern ocean, added to Ruſſia in the preſent 
century. 9g. The countries that have more 
recently ſubmitted to the ruſſian ſupremacy, 
namely, Kartuelia or Kartalinia, &c. 10. The 
poſſeſſions i in America, conſiſting partly of iſlands, 
partly of the firm land of California, where 
the principal eſtabliſhment is called Donaleſk. 
11. Some other countries incorporated with the 
empire at various periods; as, the Kirghiſ⸗- 
Käaiſaki, of the middle and little horde, who ſub- 
mitted themſelves i in 1731, and ſeveral others. 


Hence it appears that the ruſſian empire has 
not always been of ſuch magnitude as at preſent. 


In the thirteenth century even Lithuania was not 
— far from Moſco as now. From this Might 
inſpection it is manifeſt that the amplitude 8 
the empire is far greater than that of the largeſt f 
monarchy in antient or modern times. Ac- 
cordingly, the empreſs, in her letter of grace to 
the ruſſian nobility 1 in 1785, expreſſes herſelf in 5 


FTnhe proper name of this capital is Moſkva ; but Moſco 
18 grown into ſuch familiar uſe by long eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
that we ſhould no more think of altering it than of re- 
ducing Warſaw to its right name of Varſchau, or calli 8 
the Tartars by their proper name Tatar. 


the following manner: The ruſſian empire is 
6 diſtinguiſhed on the globe by the extent of its 
<« territory, which reaches from the eaſtern 
* borders of Kamtſhatka to beyond the river 
„ Duna which falls into the Baltic at Riga: 
6 compriſing within its limits a hundred and 


. ſixty-five degrees of longitude ; ; extending 


« from the mouths of the rivers Volga, Kuban, 
“ Don, and Dniepr, which fall into the Caſ- 
& plan, the Palus Mcotis, and the Euxine, as 
e far as the frozen ocean, over two·-· and - thirty 


degrees of latitude.” The ſame number of 


degrees is aſſigned it by this ſovereign, in her 
inſtructions to the commiſſion for framing a code 


of laws. But, from her own words, it plainly — 
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Y appears, that ſhe only takes notice of the coun- — 


tries contiguous to each other, according to the 
general extent; but none at all of the iſlands, 


or the numerous promontories and points of 8 


Fo land that ſtrike out from them. The illands in 
the eaſtern ocean are not once mentioned. py 


Even the iſle of CEſel, with its weſtern pro- 
montory, reaches ſeveral degrees farther than 
the river Duna. If we take all theſe into the 


account, the ruſſian empire, according to the 


neweſt and beſt charts, will be found to extend 
from about the 43d to the 78th degree of nortk 


latitude; and from the 39th to the 21 5th degree | 
EAT 3 3 — of 


6 


of longitude; this laſt however including the 
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iſlands lying in the eaſtern ocean. M. Buſching 
differs from this ſtatement, thinking its longitude, 
or the extent of it from welt to eaſt, to extend 


from the 4oth to the 23oth degree, it we admit 


that the newly- diſcovered iſlands taken poſſeſſion 
of by the Ruſſians between the north- eaſtern 
parts of Aſia and America reach ſo far. But 5 
this ſeems to be allowing too much. He affirms 
x the empire to have, from north to ſouth, from 
20 to 25 degrees of latitude. This again is 


3 manifeſtly too little, as the abovementioned de- 
ciſiye ſtatement of the empreſs, in concurrence 


with the beſt maps, determine the latitude quite 


otherwiſe. 


Without reckining the iſlands, this empire 


extends in length above 9200 engliſh miles, and 
in breadth 2400. — From Riga to Anadyrſkoi- 
oſtrog, the diſtance is 11,298 verſts. — The 

| kalendar of the imperial academy at Peterſburg 
ſets it down at ſomewhat leſs. If we draw a line 
_ acroſs Moſco, from Riga to the haven of Peter 
and Paul, as the two extreme boundaries of the 
continent, we ſhall find it only 10,936 verſts ; 
5 from Riga to Moſco being 1018, but from thence 
to Petropavlofskoi port, 9918 verſts. On the 

contrary, according to that kalendar, the breadth 

is much larger. From Kerich to Moſco is 


reckoned 
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reckoned at 1477, and from thence to Kola 
2109 verſts; though it is notorious that theſe 
two places are not by tar the extreme bound- 
With regard to the eee, Red, White, 
Black, &c. ſome farther explanation ſeems ne- 


ceſſary. It i is well known that the ſtate of Po- 
A land « contains ſome Provinces that bear the name 


3 In order to render the 3 magnitude of the 
x ruſſian territory more apparent by a compariſon, let us ad- 


duce to the above ſtatement the data which one of the beſt 


informed hiſtorians has given of the extent and circum- 


_ ference of the roman monarchy at the height of its 


_ grandeur. 1. At that time the roman empire contained 
about 1,600,000 ſquare miles; therefore exactly as much 


zs only the european part of Ruſſia. 2. The greateſt - 


length of it, from the Euphrates to the weſtern ocean, 


amounted to 3000 miles, and the greateſt breadth, from 
| the wall of Antoninus to the pillars of Hercules, 2000 


miles. If we travel the length of the ruſſian empire, we 
| ſhall find it to be, from Riga to Anadyrikcoioſtrog, 9684. 
miles, and thence to the haven of Peter and Paul, in 
| Kamtſhatka, 1750 more. 3. The poſſeſſions of the Ro- 


mans extended — ſhort of 32 degrees of latitude; 5 
3 Ruſſia compriſes 351. Gibbon — Roman empire, 4to, vol. MW 


. p. 33. — But, if we conſider that the dominion of the R- 


mans extended over the fineſt part of the temperate zone 


(from the 24th to the 56th degree of north latitude), and 
that the ground in the whole circuit of that territory con- 
ſiſſted of the moſt fertile and productive countries of three 

quarters of the world, this a — n 
vaniſnes. 


patch 
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of Ruſſia, without however being at preſent 2 
part of the ruſſian empire. Of this ſort is the 


province of Red Ruſſia in the leſſer Poland, of 


which only the country of Chelm has remained 


to the Poles ; alſo lithuanian Ruſſia in the grand 
duchy of Lithuania, comprehending within it 
| White and Black Ruſſia, partly come back to 


the ruſſian empire to which it originally belonged, 


being governed i in the twelfth century by ruſſian 
princes at Polotzk, deſcended from the princes 
of Kief. It is highly probable that even the 
whole of Red and Black Ruſſia were formerly | 
hereditary provinces of the ruſſian empire, of + 


which perhaps proofs are ſtill in being among the 


archives of Ruſſia. Without ſtopping here, how- 
ever, to diſcuſs what ſort of title Ruſſia may have 
ww any ſuch ſucceſſion ; it is but right to mention 
that we have not any where been able to find a 
ſatisfactory account of the origin of theſe names 
and their proper ſignification. Perhaps they 
may have been entirely without any; ans. Þ 
from accident, mere arbitrary denominations of 
certain tracts of country inhabited by Ruſſians. 
At leaſt this ſuppoſition is warranted by a cuſtom 
= obſerved i in remoter times by the ſlavonian na- 
tions. Thus, concerning Servia, we know that 
the illyrico-ſervian empire was antiently called 


Red Servia; the german Sorbenland, White — 


derviaz and the territory of Servitza, the Black 


Servia. 
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bein In like manner, the Crovats, as long as 


they dwelt in Bohemia, gave the country the 
name of Bielo Crobatia, that is, White Croatia. 


A part of Dalmatia being then ſtyled by them 
Red Croatia. — Hence we might be led to con- 
clude that the appellations White, Red, and 
Black Ruſſia, muſt be of great antiquity. In 
the mean time, it muſt be confeſſed that Mr. 
Muller, fo juſtly famous for his reſearches into 
ruſſian hiſtory, is of a different opinion. As his | 
thoughts on this ſubje& contain much inform- 
ation, they deſerve to be noticed here. He ſays : 
All the ruſſian annals teſtify, that antiently there 
was but one undivided Ruſſia under that general ” 
denomination, which extended toward the weſt, 
M nearly upon the Viſtula. The names of Little 
and White Ruſſia were not heard of till after 
ſome principalities were taken i in the 14th century 
dy the lithuanian princes, and in the ſequel in- 
corporated with the kingdom of Poland. What 2 
bears the name of Red or ITſchervonian Ruſſia, No 
it is true, received its denomination from the 
|  thhervenſhian towns that form the principal part 
of it; but White Ruſſia was ſingly and alone thus 
named by the Poles and Lithuanians, in order to . 
diſtinguiſh it from the reſt of the ruſſian empire 1 
which they ſtyled Great Ruſſia, not ſo much in 
2 regard to Little Ruſſia, as to the ſpaciouſneſs of 
1 extent. — - Ruſſia was much weakened by the 


N exciſion 
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exciſion of ſeveral of its principalities as well as 
by the inroads of the Tartars : but after the 
grand duke Ivan Vaſſillievitch I. had united the 
majority of them under his ſole ſovereignty and 
thrown off the tartarian yoke, he firſt ſtyled him- 
ſelf MONARCH OF ALL RussIA; which title was 
continued till the time of tzar Alexey Michailo- 
vitch; for the conqueſt of ſome diſtricts in Little 
and White Ruſſia, made by the grand duke 
Vaſhlli Ivanovitch and the tzar Ivan Vaſlillievitch, 
were only of ſome particular towns and princi- 
palities, whereof ſeveral were in the ſequel forced 
1 back by their former maſters. But when tzar 
Alexey Michailovitch, in the year 1654, had taken 
under his dominion the little-ruſſian Kozaks, to- 
gether with their towns and the whole popula- 
tion of Little Ruſſia, he began to ſtyle himſelf 
SELF-RULER [auTocraT0R] or GREAT AND = 
1 LITTLE Russ14; in teſtimony whereof there is 
. ſtill a decree of this tzar's, bearing date July 1, 
1654. This monarch, in the ſame year, took 
the town of Smolenſk by force of arms, and 
returned to Moſco; but prior to his expe» 
dition for the conqueſts in White Ruſſia and 
Lithuania, being indubitably perſuaded. that he 
ſhould reduce the regions formerly raviſhed from 
Ruſſia to ſubmiſſion, he cauſed to be inſerted 
in the tzarian titles, the words: oF ALL RED 
AND LITTLE anD WHITE Russia; the firſt 
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uſe of which appears in the Univerſal of the 2 iſt 
of February 1655, as at that time Mohilef, 
Orſha, Vitepſk, Polotzk, Dunaburg, Boriſſof, 
Minſk, Vilna, Grodno, &c. together with all 
their towns and dependencies, were aQtually 
conquered, Sweden alone threw obſtacles i in his : 
way; while the Poles were making flattering pro- 
miſes to elect him to the throne of that kingdom: 
but the peſtilence that followed, obliged this 
monarch to abandon his conqueſts. — Hence, 
however, it is clearly ſeen what we are to un. 


1 derſtand by the term White Ruſſia. 


Ih he ruſſian empire received a freſh augment- 
ation at the treaty of peace concluded with the 

porte the 29th of December 1791; that is to 
fay, the whole of the territory of Ochakof on the 
Bogue, as far as the Dnieſtr, which laſt-· men · 5 

tioned river is now ſettled to be the boundary 
for ever“. r 


* Tn addition to what has already been faid of the ex- 


tent of the empire, we will juſt give two calculations as. 
made by profeſſor Kraft of the academy of ſciences. By 


| ſome experiments in regard to the table for zones, where 


1 tho fattening of the ſpheroid amounts to as he found that 


the whole empire, whoſe northern latitude he admits to be 
42* 31' to 780 300 including the inland ſeas , but excluſive 
of all the byye wer L to d be 1 in the Fe zone oy 57 


III 


+ PIERS be * the empire a greater ee extent LEH wo. 
thought curſeves authorized to do. 


* 
x. 
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24 
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may eaſily be extended and increaſed. Indeed 
from the forementioned ruſſian eftabliſhment on 
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The empire has hitherto been conſidered as 


lying in but two quarters of the globe, namely 


Europe and Aſia; future geographers may per- 
haps have to deſcribe its dominions in a third, 
the continent of America; for the territory there, 
though probably at preſent but inſignificant, 


the firm land of America, and the ĩſlands already 


made tributary there, the empire might even 
now with propriety be ſaid to extend into that 
quarter of the globe. 


Ruſſia, by its magnitude and ſituation, has 


very various frontiers as well as neighbours. | 


—— 
* 1 . 


1 n 8 at (3s, 5.to a degree of the 1 55 
and in the temperate 263, 349; together f of the northern 
hemiſphere, or 330,506 ſquare geographical miles. By 
this calculation all the general maps of the ruſſian empire 


then in being were proved to be wrong; and indeed the ac- 


curacy of all that have fince appeared, at leaſt in regard to 
| ſeveral regions, may be very much queſtioned. If we add 
to this, that ſince the year 1783 Ruſſia has greatly en- 
i larged its territory, at the ſame time that the iſlands of the 
| eaſtern ocean, between Aſia and America, i in ſo far as 
they are actually tributary to Ruſſia and conſequently „ 
long to the empire, cannot be accurately laid down and 
brought into the account, which yet properly ſhould be 
done; it will then appear that none of the ſtatements 


hitherto made are to be canſidered as complete. 
5 on 
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® On two ſides, namely, to the north and the eaſt, 
if we omit the eſtabliſhment on the continent of 
America, it is ſurrounded by ſeas. On the other 
fides it is bounded partly by terra firma, partly 
by ſeas, and here and there by rivers, namely, 
to the weſt by Denmark, by Sweden, and by the 
Baltic; but to the ſouth, by Courland, Poland, 
Turkey, the Euxine and the Caſpian, by Perſia, 
China, and various tribes of almoſt ſavage, 


nomadic, or, in one word, unpoliſhed nations. 
Some of theſe borders are capable of enlargement, * 


; eſpecially i in the numerous iſlands of the eaſtern 
ocean, which might eaſily be made tributary, as 


no other foreign power can lay any well- founded 


| hordes of Afia, who, befides, on account of 


| claim to them; again in the north on the fim 


land of America; and among the independent 


their turbulence ſometimes deſerve a little cor- 
1 rection. — Other frontiers are fixed by a 


er Viz. 


4 With Dead, concerning Lapland « or Y 
| Finnmark, in the year 162. 


2. With China and the Mongoles, i in 1727. 5 
Buy the careleſſneſs of a ruſſian miniſter, Who 
| adtted too imprudently for the cunning Chineſe, 


the limits were drawn to the diſadvantage of 
Ruſſia. 


- 3. With 
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3. With Perſia by the treaty of 1732. At 
preſent the river Terek is regarded in ſome re- 
ſpects as the line of limitation. 

4. With Poland, by various treaties in n 1667, 
1672, 1717, 1721, 1773, 1776, 1781, 1793, 
which however were not finally adjuſted till 1795. 

5. With Sweden, by the treaties of 1721 and 
1743- However, the borders are not yet accu- 
rately ſettled ; for ſeveral iſlands in the river 


- Kymmene, and numbers of bordering boors, 


5 belong neither to one nor the other of theſe 


powers, and therefore the latter live very com- 


 fortably in their own way, exempt from all tri- 
bute and burdens of every kind. 
. With the Turks, the antient treaties were 


explained and amended by new ones in the year - EK: 
1739, and ſtill more in 1774 and 1786; and 


which we may probably expect to be done again, > 


now that the two empires are come toa 3 
| underſtanding. | 


7. With Courland the laſt ſettlement was 


made in 1783, till the final ſurrender of ther . 
OD independence i in 1796. Te 


This diverſity of N and neighbours, | 


ſional defence. Theſe muſt conſiſt. either in - 


ſtrong places, or a great force by ſea and land, 
but both on different footings, in regard to the 


requires very diverſe means of ſecurity and occa- 


territory | 
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territory and to the nation againſt which they are 
to be employed. In ſome parts large ſhips of 
the line can only enſure ſafety; in others mode- 
rate ſized veſſels, or even little armed boats, may 


produce the proper effect. Againſt ſome neigh- 
bours, ſtrong forts on the frontiers are kept up; 
againſt others a wretched wooden wall, or ſtakes 
drove into the ground, with two or three iro _ 
cannon, and a garriſon from 80 to 200 men, 
completely anſwer their purpoſe. Againſt the 
attacks and robberies of unciviliſed nations, lines 
are formed with petty forts or ramparts : ſome 


of theſe are provided with baſtions of earth 


> others, properly ſpeaking, have no fortreſs, but 
conſiſt merely of caſermes and ſtables, built ma 
by quadrangular form, with a watch-tower at two 
corners. Where ſecurity requires it, other 
forms of defence are uſed. Thus the village 
Raſlomayefskaia | on the Tobol, between the 
borders of Orenburg and Siberia, is excluded 
from all acceſs by a ſtrong hedge, in ſome places 
8 ſtrengthened, for a conſiderable length, by che- 
vaux de frize but the village Niſhno-Tſchernaf- 
| ſkoi has a fortified wooden church}. Some 
parts require no defence whatever ; for example, 


the coaſts of the frozen ocean; and the defart 


* Pallas's travels, vol. ul. 
+ 1d. ibid. p- 406. 408, 409. 


ner, the Argoun towards China; and not unfre- 
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part of the mongolian borders, from the Ob to 
the Veniſei, is entirely unfortified and open. — 
In ſome places a river forms the boundary; as 
the Kymmene, before mentioned; in like man- 


quently a vaſt ſteppe, when the limits are not 
preciſely drawn with the nomadic and unciviliſed 2 
neighbours. 

From Tchutzkaia zemlia, northwards over 
Kamtſhatka, the empire borders pretty nearly on 

America; being, by the lateſt obſervations, only | 
ſeparated from it by a ſtrait of the ſea, no more 

than 175 engliſh miles in breadth ; namely, 


Bering s ſtraits, which Buſching every where e 
3 calls Cook's ſtraits. The Tehuktchi have not e 
as yet been ſubjected; ; probably becauſe it has 


not been thought worth while to fit out a mili- 
tary expedition for that purpoſe ; ; nevertheleſs FE 
that people acknowledge the ruſhan ſovereignty. 85 


1 They have actually for a long time carried on 


5 traffic with the Americans that dwell over-againſt 
them, make uſe of the ſame canoes with them, 


though they differ greatly from them both in 
language and dreſs. Beyond that cape, towar 1 


America, lie ſeveral iſles, two of which are unin - 
habited. The main land of America there (if in 
fact it be not a very large iſland) may be ſeen from 


5 this promontory; and another american iſland 
is 
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is at about the diſtance of 210 engliſh miles 


from the poſſeſſions of Ruſſia. 


We come now.to ſpeak of the uncivilized na: 


tions that either belong to the empire, or are juſt 


without its borders. The latter are by no means 
dangerous neighbours, but are eaſily kept in 


' awe; or, it they make an attack, are preſently 
frightened back again. Againſt them the former 


are made uſe of as a defence. Indeed, i it was 
formerly a hard matter to reſtrain them within 
bounds, but we have ſeen under the late reign 
what good regulations, v without violent meaſures, 


will effect. 


Thoſe that belong to the empire may indeed 
cauſe ſome alarms leſt a ſwarm of them ſhould 
get over the borders, as did actually once hap- 

pen ſome years ago; but means are uſed for 

the prevention of this: it is found, however, that 
| ſuch people are molt eaſily managed and kept to 
their antient habitations by gentle treatment. 
8 Their own chiefs and Khans receive titles, digni- 7 

ties, and preſents; and able officers are kept 
among them as ſpies upon their conduct. Should 

_ they happily, by example and encouragement, 5 

habituate themſelves to a better form of govern- 

| ment, it would then be juſt the ſame thing as if 

an entire nation had been added to the empire. 

Many of them have already addicted themſelves : 


" "i 
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| an. aſtoniſhing magnitude, without attempting 
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to agriculture, and other uſeful employment, 
much more than formerly. — Even the borderers, 
by the wiſe methods purſued by the ruſhan com- 
manders, are become more ſerviceable to the 
empire, eſpecially in matters of commerce. 

The boundaries in general are fo difpoſed, 
that an attack from regular foes is only poſlible 
on a few ſides : and againſt theſe, ſufficient means 
of defence are at all times practicable. A few 


able and well-diſciplined army. Befides, the 
great poſſeſſions adhering together are ſo defend- 
ed by the preſent conſtitutions of moſt of the 
neighbouring ſtates, that Ruſſia has never any 
need to fear an attack in the heart of the empire, 
tough in former times a foreign enemy 1 
have found it poſſible to penetrate ſo far. 
It is fearcely neceſſary to ſhew that the empire, 
from the very nature of it, is capable of 
_ progreſſively growing to a greater, even to 


new conqueſts. It has already been attaining 
adually to a high degree of power, particularly . 
in modern times. Yet we are not to imagine 
(as ſome people not well-verſed in hiſtory are 


” lutely inſignificant, or even quite unknown. In 
Ws 7 1 


regular enemies can never be of much conſe - 
quence, as Ruſſia always keeps on foot a reſpect Sj 


apt to do) that it was formerly a country abſo- — 


0 - Internal diviſions among brethren of the 
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very remote periods, long before Kaſan, Aſtrak- 
han, Siberia, &c. were, conquered, Ruſſia was 
remarkable both for its power and its magni- 
| tude. How often did it not then ſtrike terror 
into the haughty ſovereigns of Conſtantinople, 
even while ſurrounded with the magnificence of % 
imperial Greece? Moreover, the Poles, the 
Swedes, the Hungarians, even the far diſtant 
French, had kiovian princefſes on their thrones. 


2 reigning family afterwards, indeed, weakened the 


rent vigour, without the aid of external ſuccours, 


empire, inſomuch that it was deluged by a 
powerful foreign nation. But by its own inhe- 


it ſhook off the odious yoke, made extenſive © 


_ conqueſts, and evinced to the world what i it was 15 


able to perform by its own power alone. Thus 


it rapidly grew into one of the greateſt mo- 
narchies the univerſe had ever beheld. The | 
coloſſus only wanted a ſkilful hand to ſhape it 


into form : and this it firſt found im Peter the ; 


5 great, and afterwards in Catharine the ſecond. — | 


True, it was the happineſs of that emperor, hs 
—_— imprudence, or rather the temerity, of Charles 8 
XII. contributed much to the rapidity of its 


advancement ; yet the conſequences would have ; 
deen leſs ſtriking and brilliant, if the internal 
_ ſtrength and greataels of the 2 had not 

7 e : ſo 


4 
. 
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ſo ſignally concurred. Under the empreſs Anna, 
Ruſha, with all her ſplendid victories, and com- 
bined with Auſtria, found enough to do to put 
an honourable end to the turkiſh war : an evident 
token, that a proper uſe was not made of the 
peculiar greatneſs and the important reſources of 
the country. Of all the powers confederated 
againſt the king of Pruſſia in the ſeven years war, 
the power of Elizabeth preſſed hardeſt upon him: 
the conſequences were not adequate to the ex- 
pence, owing to the events and combinations 
that happened aſterwards; however, the ſtrength 
of Ruſſia was not then entirely manifeſt. It was 
diſplayed during the war with the Turks in 1772, 


- ſo high a degree, as to raiſe the admiration 


of the world. Though the empreſs at that 
time maintained a body of troops in Poland, yet 


the ſtifled at once an inteſtine commotion ;z and 


without foreign aid, by her own forces, gained 
repeated victories over the Turks, conquered 


provinces and fortreſſes, appeared with fleets 
that ſpread terror through regions to which the 


EK uſſians were ſcarcely known by name, annihi- 


lated the formidable navy of her enemy, 
5 ſurrounded the whole numerous army of the 
Turks, performed wonders, and concluded a 
glorious peace. And what great atchievements = 
were not done i in the 15 turkiſh war! — Ruſſia, 
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if her forces be properly employed, without the 
aid of foreign alliance, is fully able to reſiſt the 
attacks of any invader. Extenſive poſſeſſions, 
a brave people, excellent products, and con- 
ſiderable revenues, render it in all reſpects truly 
great; as will more plainly appear in * follow- 


| ws — Wo 


SECTION II. 


| Climate, a * fi the fit. 


F ROM the enormous extent of the ruſſian em- 
pire, and its ſituation in the equatorial and 
ON meridional degrees before-mentioned, it will 
naturally be interred that the temperatures of 
the atmoſphere muſt be various. It contains 
many regions that are bleſſed with the pureſt 
air, and the mildeſt ſæy; but a greater number 
of others where the weather is extremely rude 1 
and cold, and many others again where the ex- 
: halations from the earth are not the moſt whole- OE 
ſome. The parts lying towards the ſouth enjoy 8 
a warm and agreeable temperature, in which Y 
_ almoſt all the plants and vegetables of countries 
ſituated much nearer to the equator flouriſh and 


abound. Thus, in the region of Taaritzin, e even 


thoſe of China, which moſt delight i in warmth, 0 
ITN "oF | thrive | 


—— 
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_ thrive to perfection in the open air, and produce 


their ſeeds in full maturity. Yet it knows 


nothing of ſuch burning fands as are found in 


the ſultry climes of Africa. Others again, in 


high northern latitudes, though not congealed in 
everlaſting i ice, are yet oppreſſed with ſo ſevere 
| a froſt as to exclude the arts of agriculture. | 
On the whole, therefore, the climate is not ex- 
ceſſively hot, except at certain ſeaſons in Tau- 
rida, ſeldomer and leſs laſting in a few other 
places; but in many regions it is extremely cold. 
However, the one tract of country not only ſup- 
plies the deficiencies of the other; but nature 
has kindly provided that every climate thould be 
fitted to the wants of its inhabitants, and has 
adapted them to the temperature of their ſky. 
High to the north ſhe has diſpenſed no corn, but 


plenty of moſs, for the animals ; ; and fot mankind 


an infinite variety of berries, of fiſh, and wild 
fruits. Farther to the ſouth her liberality is diſ. 
played: beneath a mild and genial atmofphere 
ſhe beſtows on the inhabitants a — of 
the fineſt products. 5 | 


The remark, that places hing in the ſame 


degree of north latitude, or having the farie 
polar elevation, do not exhibit the ſame tem- 
| perature of climate, but that as we advance 


toward the eaſt the cold i is | vaſt iD more intenſe, 
B 
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is alſo corroborated by obſervation in the ruſſan = 


empire. The cauſe adduced by ſome reſpectable 
writers, that the eaſtern regions of Europe and 
Afia lie more remote from ſeas, than the 


than the weſtern, nay fome of them are even 


obſcurity and doubt. 


In the middle and northern regions the wit 
ters are 1 cold, and the days uncommonly 
ſhort ; but the ſummers are ſo much the longer, 
. andthe has cre e That the cold, 
however, attacks the brain, as Buſching pretends, 
is a miſtaken notion. In many of theſe _ : 
EE ge 2aded „ and the x women 


1 wear only thin linen caps ; por yet they 1 1 
pa headachs nor become brainfick by the prac- 


. [a his trans, ih N. 
04 


neither 


weſtern, by no means ſolves the difficulty; fince 
many of them lie near enough to the ſea, nearer 


ſurrounded by ſeas, and yet are very cold : — on 
this head I need only mention Kamtſhatka, — 
M. Pallas feems to have come nearer the truth | 
of the matter, by accounting for this phano- 

menon from the influence of mauntains; yet 
even this hypotheſis is not n. free w” | 


ice. Only ſuch as, having been accuſtomed to 
2 warmer country, come to live in a colder, feel 
the cold, . at fut. * ſevere; . 
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neither by it, nor (as he elſewhere maintains) 
by the brandy they have drunk in their youth, 
do people grow mad. The provinces on the 
ſhores of the Baltic are ſufficient |of themſelves 
to refute this opinion. In ſevere froſts it is no 
unuſual thing for men to be frozen, ſo as either _ 
to die on the ſpot, or, without ſpeedy aſſiſtance, 
for the limbs that are frozen to fall off by de- 
grees: but never any one became mad by it. 
The wives of the livonian boors even frequently 
give little portions of brandy, a favourite liquor 
with them, to their children at the breaſt, — 
well as to thoſe of larger growth; yet fewer 
crazy and mad people are found here than in 
h numberleſs. other countries. — Whether the cold 


(̃ kewiſe according to the aſſertion of Mr. Buſ. 


ching) be the occaſion of certain endemial dif- 
_ eaſes, muſt be left undecided. It may perhaps 
have been obſerved in ſome diſtris, but never 
authentically. People from different provinces, 

to whom we have put the queſtion, knew nothing 
of endemial diſeaſes that had ariſen merely from 


cold. With delicate perſons, eſpecially of the 
higher | claſſes, colds, defluxions, rheums, and 
coughs, are common enough, not merely during 
the cold of the winter, but alſo at other ſeaſons 


of the year : the common people know but little 
of theſe complaints. Theſe never feel any in- 
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jury from currents of air, which we call 
draughts; though perſons of the former de- 
ſcription frequently take cold even when they 
have not ſtirred out of their warm apartments. 
In ſharp biting froſts, if people are but properly 
clad, and forbear to fit down, eſpecially upon 
the banks of ſnow, which may often coſt them 
their lives; they find themſelves more healthy 
than in the moiſt weather of autumn, though 


ſuch as live in the country are obliged to expoſe 


themſelves the whole day long in the open air, 


to the utmoſt force of the cold, in foreſts, on 
hills and mountains, in the ſtreets, &c. Any 
Night colds they may take, or any obſtruQions 
of the pores, are ſoon remedied by the hot TY 


rooms in which they are accuſtomed to fleep, . 


and ſtill more by the frequent uſe of their uni- 
verſally beloved hot- bath. — One ſure proof that 


"mM general the climate i is not prejudicial to health 


is the great number of perſons that in all theſe 
-— . attain to a yy advanced old lage“. 


The 


5 * . fourſcore to 1 is an | age by no means 
i thought extraordinary; 3 but numbers continue advancing 
from that period. Among other inftances that we could 

adduce from various quarters, we ſhall ſele& one, of a man 
Kill living, of the name of_Michaila Leonof Natſhafka, 
who was formerly a burgber at Velitſh, and now keeps a 
rugs or da * cata near the old. | 


ruſſian 
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The freezing of the rivers happens too in va- 
rious ways, according to the degree of cold, the 
quality of the water, the current, and the nature 
of the bed. Some carry floating ice, which at 
length conſolidates z others, on a ſadden froſt, 
are covered at top with icy particles like gruel, 
which in a day or two congeals ; others again, 
of a gentle current, are in one night covered with 
a thin ſcum of ice which gradually increaſes in 
ſubſtance ; While the rivers in ruflian Dauria, or 
_ the . of Nerilhinſk, 4 from all ** 


. 


9 — —_— — 
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lien * and in "the pa of ** 80 
early as the year 1664, being then a well-grown boy, be 
was ſent by his parents to ſearch among the lain for the 
body of a relation who had fallen in the battle fought that 
year between the Ruffians and the Poles, This old man is 

ill in the full enjoyment of his ſenſes, converſes intelhgibly, 
and walks with his ſtaff daily two or three verſts on foot, 
for the ſake of exerciſe. — This remark was made in 1792. 


* In md Sout Moſco the rivers freeze about the middle ” 


vr Retter end of November, and break up in March or the 
beginning of April. The biroh-trees come out in May, and 


| the their leaves in September. — About Kurſk all ſorts of 


fruit are ripe in Auguſt, and the corn is then all © © in. WP 
Suy ef's travels. , 


In Irkutſk the nnn on | the gth of a "Fo 
2772, ſtood at 254 degrees; notwithſtanding that the An- 


gara there commonly freezes not till towards the end of De- 
cember, and frequently not till the middle of January; and 
breaks up at the end of March, or in the former half of 

— Georgi's travels, 5 3. 36. 


1 
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and exhibit a quite different property ; for there 
the ice firſt forms at the bottom; which is then 
lifted up by the water, where it remains till the 
whole river is entirely frozen up; and at times fo 

much ice comes gradually in addition to it, that 
the water can ſcarcely find a free paſſage beneath 
it. Some derive the cauſe of this either from 


LE quality of the beds of the rivers there, which 


” What immenſe quantities of flax, hemp, tobacco, 


univerſally conſiſt of chalk-ſtone ; or from the 
frigidity of the ſoil, which all the ſummer through 


The froſt, and fill more the quantity of now 


inconeeivably facilitated. Many provinces could 
neither procure the neceſſaries of life, nor turn 
teir own products into money, were it not for 
the froſt and ſnow. No ſooner is the ſledge- | 
way formed, than all the country roads are 
covered with carriages. In ſeveral diſtricts, 


TH maſts, balks, firewood, &c. can only be fetched = 


never thaws to a greater depth than two ar- 


in connection with it, is of infinite advantage to 
„ empire, 28 by that means the land- carriage i is 


in the winter, eſpecially from marſhy foreſts. 


deals, tallow, &c. are brought by fledgeway from 


the diſtant provinces of Ruſſia to the ports of the 


Baltic! One ſingle winter ſo mild as to produce 
o ſnow, Vl OE 
to 


— 
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to commerce, as well foreign as domeſtic. In 
the winter from November 1789 to March 1790, 
the weather being for the moſt part mild, and 
but little ſnow falling, ſeveral provinces ſuffered 
great injury. Much of their produQts could not 
be conveyed to the maritime towns. Great 
quantities of the proviſion brought for the ſupply 


5 of St. Peterſburg was ſo ſpoilt that it was thrown 


away, In ſeveral towns, both inland and on the 
fea-coafts, there was a real ſcarcity of firing and 
other neceſſaries: wood that had been ſold at 
from one to two rubles the fathom, was not now to 
be had for leſs than double that price. Num- 
bers that were under contracts for the delivery of 
brandy were very badly off. — - Moreover, there are 
regions where the greater part of the year may 

properly be called winter, others where the winter 

laſts but a few weeks; ſome where ſtorms are 


very frequent, others where they are extremely 


rare: of the latter ſort are the parts about the 
5 frozen ocean. 
hBuſching pn that corn ripens in few 

places above the Goth degree of polar elevation. 7 


his however admits of ſome limitation: corn 


is indeed grown far higher than the 6 oth degree, 


8 though i in thoſe parts the huſbandman : runs great 


hazard of ſeeing his hopes entirely defeated by 
the froſt of one fingle might, which ſometimes 
| — z—— 
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Happens in July or Auguſt. For inſtance; this 

is frequently the caſe at Meſen, which lies in 
65 deg. north lat. where barley is ſown, which 
comes up finely, but ſeldom ripens. It grows to 
almoſt the uſual height, and bears large ears; 


but does not come to maturity above once in 20 


or 30 years: however, it is ſown every year for 
the purpoſe of getting fodder for * cattle. 
Corn comes from Archangel. 
From ſeveral phænomena mentioned in the 

travels of the academicians, one would be tempted 
to ſuppoſe, that even the north of Siberia muſt 


formerly have had a much milder climate, or 


have undergone a moſt ſtupendous revolution in 


nature. As a ꝓroof of this we may adduce _ 
5 ſkeletons of elephants and other large animals 


found within the earth on the ſhores and rivers 
f there. Theſe bones and teeth have been de- 

ſcribed by that learned and ingenious traveller 
M. Pallas. A ſkeleton of this kind, which we 
have ſeen, was found, among others, ſeveral 

| years ſince on the ſhore of the Irtyſh, ſome fa- 


thoms deep in the earth, where the river has 


waſhed away part of its bank. In all theſe 
places they are known by W ef anda. 
bones. Great numbers of them have been ſent 


— to Peterſburg, where they may be ſeen in the EE 
. muſeum of the academy of ſciences ; ; but they 3 


de 
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are not well put together. If theſe animals lived 
once where their bones are diſcovered, it is cer- 
tain that theſe countries muſt formerly have had a 
very different climate. Did they go thither while 
alive? What inducement led them? Have they 
been wafted thither after death? What a flood 
muſt it have been that carried them! — Or, are 
they bones of ſea- animals? 1 
As general diviſion of the whole empire may 
be made into three great regions, in regard to 
weather, and the conſequent * of the * 
ductions of nature, VIZ. | 
Ihe region lying above the both deg. and 
extending to the 78th degree of north lat. 5 
2. The region lying between the Soth and 
the 6oth degree of north lat.; and, 
23. The region which lies to the ſouth of the 
4 5oth, and reaches to the 434 degree. © 
The firſt is the rudeſt and coldeſt. In it are 
contained the greater part of the governments of 
Irkutſk, Tobolſk, and Vologda; ; the entire go- | 
vernments of Archangel, Olonetz, and Viborg, 
Vith part of thoſe of Perme, Novgorod, and St. 
: „ All theſe . lie in a very | 
77 F cold 


= * By che obſervations of at academician Euler there . 
are even at St. Peterſburg only two months in which it 
never ſnows. — - In order to characteriſe the weather of the 
northern 
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cold n having a winter extremely ſevere, 
eſpecially Siberia. ; 


The 


n — 
_— 


northern re gion we will give a ſhort extract from the meteor- 
ological remarks publiſhed by M. Fries, 
town of Uſtiug Veliki in the government of Vologda. This 
town lies in 60? 50 north latitude, and 62 10 eaſt longitude 
from Ferro, 516 miles from the neareſt ſhore of the frozen 
ocean, and 1002 miles from St. Peterſburg. The mean 
heat and cold here is: above Reaumur's freezing-point in 
the month of April— till September; below the freezing- 
point in the month of October - till March. The mercury 
in Reaumur's thermometer, in the ſingle month of June 755 
alone, falls never below o, and only in January never riſes 
above o. The cold increaſed at times ſo late as in the 255 
middle of April to 30 degrees, and the quickſilver may, 
ſometimes ſo early as November, and again in the firſt das 
of March, be hammered. In every winter are 120 days, i in 
which the cold is more than 5 degrees; and, of them, 6 KH 
days in which it exceeds 10 degrees; yet the ſummer has 
more hot, than the winter has cold days. The thermome- 
ter flood, upon an average of ſeveral years, the whole day 
above © on 152 days, and below o on 150; conſequently 


At the end of that month the ſummer-corn is ſown, and 
about the middle of June the fields are manured for winter- 


| ſowing; the harveſt is commonly in Auguſt. The trees 


: | ſhed their leaves ſometimes ſo early as the 10th of Auguſt; 


baut uſually about the 2oth. 


Uſtiug Veliki lies 154 degrees more to a 
than St. N the quicker froze i in open air the 


We 


of the territorial 


bs there were 63 days „„ ˙ A nd _ 
bdelow o. The rivers are navigable about the 10th of May. 
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EReaumur's thermometer; the iſt of December at 40 de- 
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The ſecond region, in regard of its fertility, 
may be called the temperate ; in one half where- 


of, that is, from the 55th to the- 6oth degree, 


the weather, though pretty ſevere and cold, yet 


allows the fruits of the field and the orchard to 
grow. In the other half, namely from the 5oth 
to the 55th degree, the climate is much milder 


ſtill, affording, beſide the uſual products, others 


which do not ſucceed i in the former. The whole : 


of this large, beautiful and important region 
comprehends the governments of St. Peterſburg, 
Reval, Riga, \ Polotzk, Mohilef, Smolenſk, 


Pſcove, Novgorod, Tver, Yaroſlaf, Koſtroma, 


Viztka, Permia, Kolhyvane, a good portion off 


Irkutſk and Ufa, the governments of Moſco, 
Vladimir, neee, Kazan, e 


* * — 


POP of November 1786, FPS a cold of 303 FOR of 


grees, it fell the ſame day to 51, and the jth of December 
even down to 60. The quickſilver then froze to a ſolid 


| maſs, ſo as to 3 beating with 2 hammer, in a warm | 
room, ſeveral times before any pieces flew off from it. See 

the obſervations of M. Fries, in Crell's annals, 1789, part x. 

p- 318, & ſeq. — At Krafſnoyarſk the quickſilver froze at 


235 and 254 deg. of de PIfle's ſcale. Pallas, torn. iii. p- 419. 

— In Solykamſk, in 1761 it fell in the ſaid therniometer _ = 

de PIſle quite down to 280 deg. Examen du voyage de 

M. de la Chappe d' Auteroche, p. 105. | 
Tub, 
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Tula, Riazan, — Tambof, Penſa, $i im- 
birſk, Kurſk, Orel, Novgorod-Sieverſk, Ticher- 
nigof, and the — part of Kief, Kharkof, _ 
Saratof. 

The third i is the hot clnate, yielding pro- 
duds, e. g. wine and ſilk, which the two former 
do not. In this lie Taurida, Ekatarinoſlaf, the 
major part of Caucaſia, and a part of Kief, Khar- 
kof, Voronetch, Saratof, Kolhyvane, and Irkutſk. 
In Aſtrakhan the heat is ſometimes ſo intenſe 
| thatthe mercury in Fahrenheit $ thermometer i is 

up at 10325 and rain is then ſo rare, that 

without artificial irrigation all the plants are 
withered. — Among the fineſt and moſt fertile 
m tracts of the ſouthern diſtricts are the caucaſian 
territory of the government of Caucaſus and the 
mountainous part of the province of Taurida. 

The region about the Terek and the foot of the 

caucaſian mountains bear the beſt wheat, the 
choĩceſt orchard- fruits, wild and cultivated vine - 

ſtocks, mulberry- trees, wild olives, figs, cheſ⸗ 5 

nuts, almond and peach trees, ſaffron, &c.— 
Of the mountainous part of the province of 
Taurida, M. Pallas, in a late publication, gives . 


= ſo animated and delightful a picture that I can- 


not reſiſt the temptation to inſert a tranſlation off 


it here, * as it is not at all known * 
England. 2 
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One of the mildeſt and moſt fertile regions 


EC 


of the empire is the beautiful ſemicircular and 
amphitheatral vale formed by the tauridan 
mountains on their fide along the ſhores of 


the Euxine. Theſe vallies which are bleſſed 
with the climate of Anatolia and the lefler 


Aſia, where the winter is ſearcely ſenſible, 
where the primroſes and ſpring- ſaffron bloom 
in February and often i 1 January, and where 


the oak frequently retains its foliage the whole 
winter through, are, in regard to botany and 
rural ceconomy, the nobleſt tract in Taurida 
and perhaps in the whole extent of the empire. 
* Here every where thrive and flouriſh in open 


air the ever - verdant laurel, the oil. tree, the 


| hs. the lotus, the pomegranate, and the 
celtis, which perhaps are the remains of gre- 
6 cian cultivation; with the manna- bearing aſh, 
« the turpentine-tree, the tan-bark-tree, the 
ſtrawberry-tree from Afia minor, and many 
others. This laſt particularly covers the 
ſteepeſt cliffs of the ſhore, and beautifies them 
in winter by its perpetual foliage and the red 


« rind of its thick ſtem. In theſe happy vales 


the foreſts conſiſt of fruit-trees of every kind, 
or rather the foreſt is only a large orchard left 


entirely to itſelf. On the ſhores of the ſea 
the caper-buſhes propagate themſelves ſponta- 


6 * peouſly; : 
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neouſly ; without the aſſiſtance of art the 
wild or planted vine-ſtems climb the loſtieſt 


trees, and, twining with flowery creepers, 
form feſtoons and hedges. The contraſt of 
the orchards and the rich verdure with the 
beautiful wildneſs which the adjacent moun» 
tains and rocks preſent, which in ſome places 
riſe among the clouds, and in others are 
fallen in ruins; the natural fountains and caſ- 
cades that agreeably preſent their ruſhing 
waters; laſtly, the near view of the ſea, 
where the ſight is loſt in the unbounded 
proſpect: : all theſe beauties together form fo 

- pittoreſque 2 and delightful a whole, that even 
the enraptured muſe of the poet or the painter pt 
would be unable to conceive any thing more 
charming. The ſimple manner of life of the 
MK good-humoured highland Tartars who inhabit 

„ theſe paradiſaical vales ; their turf. covered 
cottages, ſome hewn in the rock on the 
mountain's ſide, others placed amidſt the 
luxuriant foliage of the ſurrounding orchards; 
the roving flocks of goats and ſheep clinging _ 
to the declivities of the folitary rock; the 

* ſound of the paſtoral flute, re-echoing | = - 
« plaintive tones among the hills — every thing 


— here renews the 1 Image of the golden age, its 


-@ 
* 1 
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“ innocence and Gmplieity ; ; every thing con- 
« tributes to cheriſh the propenſity to an artleſs, 
« retired, and rural life, and we for a ſecond 
e time gain a fondneſs for the abode of mortals, 

_ * which the horrors of war, the ſordid purſuit 

« of wealth, in great cities, and the luxury 
«. which fills the train. of all the ſocial vices, 
* render ſo ſoon intolerable to > the ſincere vota- 
. ries of wiſdom *. 


In theſe inchenting villies, to the- denefit _ 


« of the empire, which no where, i in its whole 
C extent, poſſeſſes ſo fine a climate, might the 
„ nfeful products of Aſia minor, and of the 
* ſouthern. parts of Europe, be made indige- 
% nous: The ſuperior. kinds of fruits may be 
| produced here without trouble, and are for 
ce the moſt. part fo already. The beſt kinds of 5 
« olive and: fig- trees may de cultivated here; 3 


OS To the generality of readers it may not be a ther of = 
. indifference to learn that the philoſopher from whoſe pen 
this paſſage proceeds, reſides at preſent, according to his 


2 wiſh, in che country the beauties. whereof he here paints in 


| ſuch warm and poetical colours, As the health of this fa- 
mous naturaliſt rendered his living in a warm climate necef- 
| fary, on his requeſt to the late empreſs he obtained not only 
immediate permiſſion to chooſe for himſelf a place 1 in her do- 
minions, but alſo, on his pitching upon Taurida for that 
purpoſe, an eſtate in that province, and to the forming of 9 
his eſtabliſhment a preſent of ten thouſand rubles. 


b . 
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„ if greater attention were paid to the various 


C effects of the ſoil and ſituation of the vine- 


« yards, and if more care were had in working 
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and even the ſeſamum plant nev cr decays, 


Orange, lemon, and citron trees, and parti- 


cularly the cedrat, the moſt excellent ſpecies 


of them, would bear the winter extremely 


well with a little care. The vine would be 


conſtantly improving, if but a judicious ſe- 
lection were made of the ſtems for planting, 


the muſt and keeping the wine. For the uſe of 


the apothecaries and manufacturers a number 
of excellent remedies and dyes might be pro- 
8 duced, which are at preſent brought from the 


* iſles of the Archipelago, from Greece, from 


+ Aſia minor, and Perſia; ſeveral of them are 
te now ſeen there growing wild. Likewiſe many 
„ hard and uſeful kinds of wood, eſpecially 


« coloured, fit for inlaid work, might here be 
< propagated ; perhaps i in ſame tracts even the 

7: ſugar-cane would thrive, 
* On the whole, the botanical * of the ” 


mountainous part of the peninſula of Taurida 


1. o great and remarkable, that the num- 


60 ber of thoſe plants alone, which are nd 


600 where elſe to be found in the ruſſian empire, 


* 


amounts to ſeveral hundreds, among which 
by «% 1 
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« is a conſiderable varkety of ſpecies entirely 
cc new*.” 


But Mr. Hermann ſays, if we would divide the 
empire more accurately by its climates, it falls 
properly into four regions, each of which contains 
the governments as follows : 
"The VERY COLD region, from 60 to 78 deg. 


: N. lat.] Vyborg, Olonetz, Archangel, the 


greater part of Irkutſk, Tobolſk, and Vologda, : 
and a part of N * and St. Pe- 
terſburg. . : 
The coL» region, from g 5 to 60 0 N. lat.] 
Reval, Riga, Polotſk, Pſcove, Tver, Moſko, 
Varoſlaf, Vladimir, Koſtroma, Viztka, the greater 
part of Perme and Kazane, and a part of Ir- 
kutſk, Kolhyvane, Via, Sinbirſk, men. 
Novgorod, Kaluga, and Smolenſk. 
The MODERATE region, from 5o to 55 FIN 
N. lat. Moghilef, Tehernigof, Orel, Kurſk, 
| Toola, Tambof, Penza, the greater part of Kief, 
|  Kharkof, Voronetſh, Riazane, Saratof, Kaluga, | 
| Sinbirſk, Ufa, Kolhyvane, and a part of Ir- 
| Kutſk, Kazane, * and Smo- 
lenſb. 


i 


* Phyſical and topographical picture of Taurida, ex: 
| tracted from the journal of a Journey made in 17942 . 


Fi. s. Pals, p. 3236 


. A 


The HoT region, from 43 to 50 deg. N. lat.) 
Tavrida*, Exkatarinoſlaf, the greater part of 
Caucaſia, and à part of Kief, Kharkof, Voro- 
netſh, Saratof, Ufa, Kolhyvane, and Irkutſk. 
Theſe four ſo very different regions in regard 


of weather, we muſt bear conſtantly in mind, in 


*Tavrida has a very agreeable climate. For almoſt nine 
months in the year the inhabitants enjoy fine and warm 
weather, and Nature here requires ſcarcely three months for 
recruiting her vigour. The ſpring uſually begins with 
| March; and commonly the greateſt heat is from the middle 
of May to the middle of Auguſt. This is generally ſo vio- 
lent, that it would be very dangerous but for the wind that 


| blows regularly every day from ten in the morning till fix 


it is very moderate, and ſeldom laſts above two or three 


in the evening, which make it very fupportable. Thunder, = 
accompanied by heavy ſhowers of rain, is here alſo not 
unfrequent, whereby the air is ſeaſonably cooled. Septem- 


| ber and October are generally the fineſt months. The au- 


tumnal weather here firſt appears about the middle of No- 
vember. The froſt comes in December and January; - but 


0 days. However, it is to be remarked, that the flat part of | 
this country differs from the mountainous in this, that heat 


and cold are commonly greater in the former, and rain and 


ſnow more rare. In general through all the diſtricts of 


| Tavrida, a few places upon the Sibaſh excepted, the air is 


| reputed to be very healthy. — About Kurſk, in the 
F Ukraine, all kinds of fruit, arbouſes, melons, and apples, 


are ripe in Auguſt, and the corn is by that time already cut, 
and got in. The rivers freeze towards the cloſe of Novem- 
ber and in December, and in March are _ free — c 
dee. * s travels. 


SES” \ 
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ſpeaking of the climate of the ruſſian empire. 


Hence we ſee that there are governments, which 
have the climates of two; others, as Kolhyvane, 
of three; and the government of Irkutſk even 
of all the four regions. Whatever Nature pro- 
| duces under theſe meridians, Ruſſia either has or 

may poſſeſs; it may boaſt of advantages to 
which no other ſingle empire or country of 
5 Europe can pretend. 


Theſe regions being ſo diverſe, various alſa 
muſt be their weather, the alternation of ſeaſons, 
and other Phernomena of the atmoſphere. While, 
in one region, the warm and genial breezes of 
the ſpring are coming on, in others the ſeverity 


1 of winter ſtill prevails; and there are mountains, 


in the long chains of Ural, and yet more in 
thoſe of Altai and Sayane, which are never 
- free from ice and ſnow. So likewiſe there are 
ſeveral promontories, in the frozen ocean. 


El whence, as far as the eye can reach, the water is 


covered with i ice even in the height of „ 
5 and rivers which are ſearcely free from it for 
two or three months in the year. It may in 
N general be affirmed, that in many diſtricts of . 
IRST region there is Hardly any ſummer ; 3 for 
the three or four months in which it does not 
ſnow in ſome diſtricts ſcarcely deſerve that name. 
| However, it is an obſervation, confirmed by 
repeated 
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repeated experience, that the farther a diſtricc 
lies towards the eaſt, ſo much is their weather 
proportionably colder. The fruits, for example, 
that come to maturity beneath and above the 
Goth degree N. lat. in and round St. Peterſburg, 

and in the government of Vyborg, are not pro- 
duced under the ſame latitude in Siberia. Pro- 


bably the proximity of the mountains, and the 


cold north winds blowing from the frozen ocean, 


are partly the cauſe of this difference, to the 
_ diſadvantage of the latter, In many of the 
northernmoſt moraſſes the ice does not diſſolve 
to above the thickneſs of a quarter of an 
arſhine. — Even the weather of St. Peterſburg, 
by reaſon of its ſituation fo far to the north, is 
rude enough, and, from its vicinity to the ſea, 
1 unſettled and unfriendly. 7 he cold during the 5 
winter months is here very intenſe. . 


A high northern ſituation, in.a low plain co- 


1 vered with ſwamps and woods, interſected by a 1 


. number of large rivers, renders the climate cold, 


rude, and, in ſome circumſtances, ſingular. 
Ihe imperial academy of ſciences, from its firſt 
| eſtabliſhment in 1725, has kept regular obſerva - 
tions of the weather ; I and the freezing of the pf: 
Neva has been annually noticed from 1718, to- 
gether with the day on which the ice broke up. 
By theſe obſervations it appears that it happens : 


upon 
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upon an average of one year with another on i the 
14th of November. 
The ſpring has in general much froſt, ſnow, 
and rain. The month of March, old ſtyle, 
which muſt be all along underſtood, as it is the 
ſtyle of the country, is always a winter month, 
with bright days. According to the average of 
the obſervations made by the academy during ten 
years, March has 10 bright, 8 cloudy days, 2 
days of rain, and 11 of ſnow. 
April, during the ſame period of ten years, 
has upon an average annually II bright, 8 cloudy, | 
4 ſnowy, and 7 rainy days. In this month the 
ſwallows appear, the buds of the trees open, and 
the vernal flowers are ſeen. — Moſt commonly 
the i ice of the Neva breaks up in April. 
May, upon an average of ten years, has 
3 bright, 5 cloudy, and 13 rainy days: : ne 
ther is it entirely without ſnow. It is not un- 
uſual for the laſt half of this month to be raw 
and boiſterous, whereby vegetation is much 
checked, and the ſummer ſhortened. But, as 
it often has days of very ſevere cold, fo, on the 


| other hand, as in the years 1729, 1749, 17 = = 


5 1766, and 1767, the boteſt days were in the 
month of May. 1 
The ſummer is moſtly faſt and fine. Its longeſt 


day i is 18 hours and an half; and in the evening 
— 5 — 3 — hte, 
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twilights, which are uncommonly luminous, it is 
eaſy to read or write. In general the very ſultry 
days are but few; and theſe are amply com- 
penſated by the cool evenings, nights, and morn- 
ings. Some ſummers, however, are very wet 
and cold: and, in the country, now and * : 

they experience nightly froſts. 
According to the ten years average taken by = 


YT Mr. Kraft, the month of June, the 9 firſt days 


| whereof belong to the ſpring, has 9 bg, 
s 8 cloudy, and 1 3 rainy days. 

July, 13 bright, 4 cloudy, and 14 rainy As. 

The corn harveſt uſually * about the 25th 

of July. x 

R Auguſt has 8 bright, 7 cloudy, and 16 rainy . 

days. 5 

The autumn has n many bright days, 

but i is moſtly cloudy, wet, and boiſterous. Such 

a fine autumn as that of the year 1789, and in 

general ſuch a fine year! throu * very ſeldom 5 


| * 


On an average of ten years, the month of = 


| September, the 9 firſt days whereof belong to 
* ſummer, has only 5 bright, 8 cloudy, "= - 


156 rainy days ; on one day there v was even a fall 
A 
- Oftober has 4 bright, 9 cloudy, 1 3 rainy ; and 
ſnowy _ 
: | November 


the feweſt ſickneſſes and deaths of all the year : 
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November is commonly wintry weather 
throughout. According to the calculation of 
profeſſor Kraft, on an average of ten years, it has 
annually 5 bright, 10 cloudy, 4 rainy, and 11 
ſnowy days. In November * Neva is wſually 
covered with ice. = 
The winter is always ſevere; and, as the at- 
moſphere is for the moſt part dry, even in ſnowy 

weather, it is fo far advantageous to health, that 


are obſerved to happen in this ſeaſon. Indeed, 
ſo far from being unwholeſome, this dry cold, if 


not ſo extreme as to be oppreſſive, gives life and 


ſpirits both to man and beaſt. Its ſhorteſt day 
is only five hours and a half; and, if about this 
time the days be cloudy, though a great light 3 
5 proceeds from the now, yet it is but far a ſhort 5 
time that candles can be diſpenſed with. N ot 
only the Neva, but alſo the vaſt Ladoga * the 
Peipus, the Cronſtadt gulf, and generally even 
the gulf of Finland, as far down as the iſlands, 
g are every year covered with i ice three en of * 
| an engliſh yard i in thickneſs. 


"Ant to the foregoing 3 of the = 
academician Kraft, on an average of ten years, 


December, the 9 firſt days whereof are to = 
= reckoned to the autumn, has only 3 bright, = 
9 ye 16 ſnowy, and 3 rainy days. ' 


an, 


a ten years” obſervation it was ſeen that it rains 
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lauern has 8 bright, 11 cloudy, 11 ſnowy, 
and 2 rainy days. - 
February has 8 bright, 6 IT I COA and 
2 rainy days. 
By this average then the inhabitants of St. Pe- 
; terſburg have annually 97 bright days. 
In like manner, the reſult of the accurate ob- 
ſervations for ten years on the quantity of rain 
and ſnow falling at St. Peterſburg, was found to 
be, that the mean annual duration of rainy and 


ſnowy weather is 42 times 24 hours, or ſome- 
| what leſs than the ninth part of the year. From | 


for 103 days, and ſnows for 72; and. that, if we 


divide the year into twelve equal parts, one fourth 


part i is fair weather, one third rainy weather, and 
one fifth part ſnowy weather. The whole quan- 


titty of rain and ſnow water taken together which 


= fell within one half. year, is obſerved to be 3 
the following proportions : : 


January > _ July 3 2,60 
2 r Auguſt - 2678 
arch — o, 801 1 „ ” 323 

hs - „ | November - 1,513 es 
; ** 2 35116 December 0,079, 


5 | Total, 224345 engliſh inches 0 


The height of the annually filing rain and JET 


melted ſnows, dew, hoar-froſt, (not reckoning 
the 2 of Guy: * and hail,) roſe 


* 


= freeze the ground every winter from two to two 
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46 
during ſomewhat more than twenty years in 


which it was obſerved by the academy, annually 
from 124 to 264 Paris inches; that is, ſo high 


would the ſurface of the earth have been covered 


with the falling water, if it had remained 
where it fell, undiminiſhed by evaporation and 


the imbibing of the earth. According to another 
b obſervation of Mr. Kraft, the mean number for 
one year amounts to 20 1: inches. The ſnow- 
water ſcarcely forms the third part of this quan- 
_ tity. In London the height of the yearly falling 
Water, upon an average, is 183 inches, in Paris 
17 inches, in Berlin 191 inches, at Abo in Fin- 
land 23 inches. The ſame learned and induf- 
trious academician has alſo calculated the height 
of the falling atmoſpheric water in every month, 
upon an average of ſeveral yours. 


Inches, Lines. 33 Inches Lines 


F ue -2.2 
N Bs - - 3 ä Auguſt 8 Is 6 
„ ö ES September 3 * 
b WO 
3 May 2 — 2. 5 November 1 5 
June e Þ; ” December 0 11 . 


; 1 is therefore the wetteſt, as March is 1 
tte drieſt month. 53 oP 


j 


The cold and its effecls are e here very remark- 5 


” able. There are annually from 150 to 190 days 


of froſt, the ſeverity and continuance of which 


and 
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and a half, and ſometimes even three feet deep. 
The ice of the Neva is from twenty-four to 
thirty- ſix, but generally twenty- eight inches 
thick. It is curious to obſerve, that, though 


this thickneſs of the ice is formed by the ſheets 


of ice lying horizontally on one another, yet the 
huge blocks of it that are cut out for filling tas 


ice-cellars, on beg left expoſed to the fun, fall 
to pieces in perpendicular ſpiculæ, each of the 
thickneſs of. one's little finger. So likewiſe in 

the ſpring, by preſſing on a walking: ſtick, while 


the ice is ſtill of its primitive thickneſs, the ſtick 


will go through, becauſe it puſhes down one or 
more of theſe ſpiculæ from their connection with - 


the reſt. 


The covering « the 1 with i ice, "a * 


breaking up of it, are remarkable phanomena. 


When the ice is ſettüng- in, as it is called, ſmall 
| detached flakes of ice are ſeen floating down the 
current, which ſoon grow into large fields, and 
acquire ſo great a momentum, that the bridges 
muſt be haſtily taken aſunder, to prevent their 
: being carried away by the 1 ice, a diſaſter which 
has happened more than once. Theſe large 
plains of ice continue for a day or two paſſing | 
with the current, while the boats are ſeen rowing 
between them ; till all at once the floating ice 


— ether by the gulf being already cloſed be- 
| * IP tow, 


: 
4 
f by 
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low, or the flakes of ice freezing together : whan 
immediately foot-paſſengers, who have been wait- 
ing on the ſhores for this happy moment, go 6ver 
in all fafety. Nothing is more common than to 
ſee boats croſſing the river, and, in two hours 


afterwards, to behold hundreds of Yrs going 5 
over on foot. | 


No leſs rapid is the adn of the ice. In 


9 the ſpring, the firſt indication of this approaching 
event, is the ſtanding of the now. water on the 
ice ; then the ice becomes more porous, or divides 
into ſpiculæ, lets the water through, and becomes 
of a blackiſh colour. At length it parts, while 
the roads that have been well trod during the 
| winter ſtill remain; ſo that often foot-paſſengers . 
are ſeen on theſe roads, and between them and = 
the floating ſheets of i Ice, boats in great numbers | 
paſſing and repaſſing. By the force of the cur- 
rent, and ſhocks received from the floating i ice, at 
length the roads give way; the ice continues to 
fall down with the ſtream for a day or two to the ; 
gulf, and the whole river is clear. A week or mY 
| fortnight after this, the i ice of the Ladoga comes 
down; which, according as the wind may happen 
bd de, continues a couple or more days, ſometimes 
a2 many weeks, and renders the atmoſphere un- 


e chill. 


The 


N 
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The ande cold nn 
habitants in various ways. Diſtances are much 
ſhortened by their means, inaſmuch as people, 

horſes, and. carriages of all ſorts, and of ever ſo 
great burden, can croſs the Neva, and the other 
rivers, lakes, and canals, in all places and direc. 
tions: and the Cronſtadt gulf ſupplies, in ſome 
meaſure, the want of navigation during the win 
ter, by the tranſport of commodities of every 
denomination over the ice. As ice-cellars here 
re a neceſſary of life, for keeping provitions of | 
all kinds during the ſummer, ſo every houſe in TS 

every quarter of the town is provided with one 
of them, to be filled with large blocks cut out of * 
tie river. This operation generally takes place 

about the beginning of February, The ice allo 
cs promotes the pleaſure of the inhabitants by giv- 
ing them an opportunity for the diverſion of 
edge and horſe-racing,: and for that of the ice- 
hills ſo much admired by the populace, and of 
which [ſhall ſpeak more at large hereafter. The 
#7 weight of theſe ice-hills, together with chat 1 
muhitude ſometimes of 5000 or 6000 perſons 
 Randing bogs than an. bokdays, give the ſpec- 


tator a ſurpriſing idea of the * and 1 be 
of the ice. = 


N . in ice was FRG by 


3 / the Ice Palace which the — Anna cauſed 
ET a VOL. I. 133 —_ 
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to be built on the bank of the Neva in 1740. 
Ft was conſtructed of huge quadrats of ice hewn 
in the manner of free-ſtone. The edifice was 
5a feet in length, 16 in breadth, and 20 in 

height. The walls were three feet thick. 
the ſeveral apartments were tables, chairs, beds, 
and all kinds of houſehold furniture of ice. In 
front of the palace, | beſides pyramids and ſtatues, 


In 


|. flood ſix Cannons carrying balls of fix pounds 


„ the climate here has become more ſevere or more 


weight, and two mortars, of ice. From one of 
the former, as a trial, an iron ball with only a 
quarter of a pound of powder, was fired off. 
The ball went through a two- inch board at 60 
paces from the mouth of the cannon; and the 
piece of ice artillery, with its lavette, remained 
uninjured by the exploſion. The illumination 
of the ice palace at had an e bs 
grand effect. 


That the reader may be able 1 to ets whether : 


Te mild, in a period of ſixty years, or whether i it has 


continued the fame, I will ſubjoin the' meteor- 


ological table from the works of the academy 85 S 


5 of ſciences; but, for Wye ay take wow 
from 5 to 5 years. on 


| Years. 
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heat. 


| 3 

| Reaumur's thermometer. | 

-| Greateſt | Greateſt ' 
, + cold. | 


| 


From 


| 

| 1730 
| incl. 
hs 4-2 
| 1755: 
1736 


726 to Not 2 


] 


* obſerved. 


21 OY 


ru 
I 


2 dog: | 


a * 


ſſnow days. 


[Kain and 


2 


Ars 26. 


r. 2: . Nov. 23. 
1. 32 20. 


"TY 25. | 


.| OR. 23. : 


. | Nov. 14. 


Nov. 20. 
Nov. 3. 1 
1 * 1 
Nor. 4. | 
"_ 19. 


| Now. 8. 


6— — . an A * = N we 


Non. 12. 


1 "ML A 


{Nor 6. | 
1 27. 
| Nov. 14 1 
Nov. 6. 


Nov. 21. „ 
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The height of the barometer during this time 
was never higher than 30 Pes, and never lower 
than 2679 inches. TY * 

The Neva never broke up before che 25th of 
March, and never later than the 27th of April. 
Ihe earlieſt ſtanding of the ice was the 20th of 
October, and the lateſt the iſt of December. 
Its ſtanding and breaking up determines our 
ſummer and winter. 
On the breaking up of the i ice, when the river 
is fo far open as to- be navigable for boats, the 
event is announced to the town the firing of 
three cannons from the fortreſs. this the 
ſurveyor of the city-wharfs goes in a a barge with = 
1 city-flag flying, accompanied. by a number of 
other barges, to the fortreſs, and ſalutes it with 
ſeven guns, on which the fortreſs returns = 
ſalute with five. From the fortreſs he then pro- 
.ceeds to the imperial winter-palace, where, on 
N being come near the ſhore, he again makes an- 
other diſcharge of cannon, which is followed by 
three cheers from the crew, repeated by the com- 
"2 panies of the numerous barges. This done, they 


all return in proceſſion to the place from whence- 
they came. Previous to this ceremony, no boat 
may dare to ſhew itſelf on the Neva; but from 
that moment any one may paſs upon it that will = 
and fo long as the Neva continues open, the riſ- 
£ ing and ſetting of the. fun are noticed by a gun 


from 


from the fwich.. But this is diſcontinued 
during all the time that the Neva is covered 
with ice. 
Ihe ſevere cold here has not that 1 be- 
numbing effect either on man or beaſt as people | 
in ſouthern climates might imagine. This ſeems 
to be principally founded on the dry quality of 
the air during the froſt, and perhaps in ſome 
meaſure may be owing to habit, by which both 
men and the inferior animals are hardened to the | 
climate. However this be, from the dryneſs of 


the atmoſphere, f oreigners, accordin g to the uni- 


verſal teſtimony of them all, ſuffer much leſs from 
the cold, than they do from leſs degrees of it in 


other countries. The drivers and their horſes, 5 


= from being ſeaſoned to the cold, feel little or no 


inconveniency in purſuing their employment 
through the ſtreets of the town and 2 5 * 


_ "roads, though the beards of the former and the : 
muzzles of the latter are covered with hoar-froſt > 
and little icicles from the congelation of ther 
breath; and i in the ſevereſt colds they travel all 
= day without receiving | any detriment. Nay, 5 
even in from 20 to 24 degrees of Reaumur, Wo- 


men will ſtand rincing the linen through holes 
in the ice, four, five, or fix hours together, often : 


all the while, and their Iraggled f * 
with i ..- 


barefoot, with their hands dipping in the water == 
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The heavy gales of wind which prevail in theſe 
parts, and more eſpecially in the gulf of Finland, 
have frequently occaſioned much diſtreſs, by the 
ſwelling of the Neva, and the conſequent calami- 
tous inundation of the city. However, it is con- 
ſoling to find, that from the repeated obſeryations 

which have been made, theſe inundations are no 

longer fo dreadful as formerly, becauſe the over- 
flowing of the river to about the height of fix 
feet above its ordinary level, which formerly uſed 
to lay the whole town under water, does not any 


more produce that effect, except on the loweſt 


quarters of it; a circumſtance ariſing hence, 
among other cauſes, that, by the perpetual 
increaſe of buildings, the ground is become gra- 
dually higher. - — The firſt inundation we know 
of happened in the year 1691, an account of 
which is given by Weber, the miniſter from the 
_ eleQtor of Hanover, from the report of ſome 
fiſhermen who lived at Nienſhantz, at that time 
a ſwediſh redoubt on the Neva. About this pe- 


riod, it is pretended, the water uſed to riſe every 85 


five years. As ſoon as the inhabitants of the : 

parts adjacent perceived the ſtorm coming on 
with unuſual vehemence, which, from fad expe- 
rience, they knew to be the forerunner of one 

of theſe inundations, they immediately took their 

| huts to pieces, tied the balks of them together j in 


the form of a float, faſtened them to the topmoſt, 
: branch 


— prevalent towards the autumnal equinox, and 


with the violence and duration of theſe winds. 
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8. 
n of the higheſt trees, and ran as faſt as 


ſervations made on this ſubject, the following 
concluſions have been drawn: the higheſt 
ſwells, namely, above ſix feet high, uſually hap- 
pened in the four laſt months of the year. Snow 
or rain have never had any remarkable effect 
upon them. The heaping of the ice at the mouth 
of the Neva often cauſes ſome floodings; but the 


they could to the Duderhof. hills, fifteen verſts LC 
from their place of abode, where they remained 
till the water had ſubſided. — From various ob- 


principal cauſes of the overflowings of this river , 


are the violent ſtorms and winds from the ſouth- | 
weſt, or welt, or north-weſt, which commonly 


the elevation of the water is always in proportion 


In a word, the circumſtances that moſtly contri- : 


|  bute to make the Neva overflow, are, if at the 
time of the autumnal equinox, three or four 3 


days before or after the full moon or new moon, : 


; when the is near her perigæum, a vehement 
north. weſt wind drives the water of the north 


| ſea during the flood and ebb into the Baltic, and — 


ad t the ſame time with it or ſuddenly after it . 


ſouth-weſt wind blows over the Baltic or the gulf 


of Finland. All theſe circumſtances united, 
for example, at the great inundation i in 77. 
— — „ wr 


. Ä wüÄ h e 


— RS 
* — 


ticed, yet went over almoſt all the bulwarks. . 
1721, the 5th of November, exactly at the full 


1732, the 15th of September. In 173, the 6th 
= September, the 8th and ziſt of October, i 
_ and the 12th of December. 

| of February; in the ſame year again in the night 
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It happened two days before the autumnal equi- 
nox, four before the full moon, two after its 
tranſit through the perigzum, and with a ſtorm 
from the ſouth-weſt, Previous to which there had 
been ſtrong welt winds in the north ſea, and 
vehement north winds at the mouth of the 
Baltic. — The moſt memorable of theſe floods, 


of which we have any account, were the follow- 
ing: in 1715, which, though the day is not no- 
In 


of the moon. In 1723, ſome day of October, 
alſo at full moon, when the flood roſe 3 inches 
higher than i in 1721. In 1725, the 16th of No- 


venber. In 1726, the 12th of November, the 
day after full moon, from 8 0 clock i in the morn- 


ing till mid - day, when the water roſe to 3 ar- 


ſhines above its ordinary level, and one fourth , 


and a half or eight decimal inches higher than in 
1721. In 1727, the 21ſt of September. In 


=.-. 5 the 3d of Auguſt and zd of November. 


In 1729, the 3d and the 12th of October, the 
day after the new moon, about 10 O clock in the 
morning, with a violent ſtorm from the ſea. In 


In 1735, the 26th 


between 


ttnat it came nine feet and an half above its uſual 
. ſtation, and inundated all the iſlands and the ſe- 
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— gth and 10th of Ottober, within 
ſtorm from the north-weſt which held the fame 
courſe till noon, ſo that the overflowing water, - 
by about 8 o'clock, had deluged every quarter 
of Peterſburg to the height of an ell, and did not 
abate till afternoon. In 1740, the 12th _— 
tember, the day of the equinox, when the flood 


Toſe 2 arſhines and 3 verſhoks above the bed of ö 


| the river. In 1752, the 22d of October, with a 
flying ſtorm, from the ſouth-weſt, verging to the 


weſt, which about 10 at night ſo raiſed the water, 


veral quarters of the town (the Stickhof and 


ſtzhe part about the Neflkoi monaſtery excepted) 


| ſouth-weſt wind ſo as to overflow the whole city, 


with tremendous violence, and cauſing great 
damage to the inhabitants; but preſently after _ 
midnight it ſubſided with equal rapidity. At 

this flood it was very remarkable, that, on the 
25th of October, with a ſtrong yr from the 
8.8. W. the water, which had been pretty high 
in the neareſt ſtreets, ſwelled on the 26th with a 


pet, foraſmuch as the violence of the \ſtorm 
turned in time to the north, overflowed by one 
* lower than the former day; and, laſtly, 


Arcam h had — * to its ordinary 


on the 28th-in the afternoon, after the 


channel, — 


dhe ſtream at 5 in the morning over its banks, 
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channel, a new flood, almoſt without wies, ſuc> 
ceeded, which did again much damage on the 
Vaſſilly oſtrof, and probably was occaſioned by 
ſtorms at ſea which had compreſſed the waters of 
the gulf of Finland. The laſt, and one of the 
moſt deſtructive inundations, was that in the au- . 
tumn of the year 1777, and which in ſome re- 

ſpects exceeded all the foregoing, as it continued ä 


the whole night from the gth to the roth of Sep- 


, tember (therefore three days after the moon was 

at the full) with an uncommontly low ſtate of the 
barometer ; a violent ſouth-weſt and afterwards 
_ weſterly wind raging all the while, which forced 


and laid all Peterſburg under water in many parts 
above two ells, but ſpent the moſt of its fury on 
the Vaſſilly oſtrof and what is called the Peterſ- 
burg - ſide, waſhing away fences, bridges, and 
ſuch houſes as were moſt expoſed to the ſea, 
bh forcing up whole acres of foreſt trees by the 
roots, tranſporting yachts, galliots, and heavy- 
loaded barks to a great diſtance on the land, and 
= dafhing others to pieces, and certainly would 
have raged with greater fury, and have committed 
far more havoc, had not the tempeſt, towards 


= clock, when the flood was riſen to more than 


10 feet above the common level of the river, and 
vpwards of a foot and a : half higher than in 


17523 
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1752, V eered to the north-· weſt ward and | cauſed 
the decline of the water, which about noori was 
well-nigh retired from the ſtreets. Were the Bal- 


tic ſubject to a conſiderable flux and reflux, the 


inundations of Peterſburg would be 1 incompa- 


frably more terrible, and in all probability not 
much inferior to the remarkable ſpring-tide 
at Briſtol, which often, in particular circum- 
ſtances, increaſes to 50, or even to 60 feet. 
However, it is poſſible that ſtorms prevailing 

in the north ſea during the time of the ſpring - 
tides, which impel together an extraordinary 
i quantity of water into the Baltic, may remotely 
contribute to the inundations that happen at St. 
Peterſburg, when the winds that act to that end | 


combine with theſe circumſtances. — Leſs con- 


ſiderable floodings of the Neva are not unfre- 
quent in autumn, riſing to the height of from 
10 7 feet, and have been remarked to happen ten 

times only ſince 1752; as, in 1756, the agth 
| of September, with a ſtorm from the welt, to 

feet 3inches engliſh meaſure; in 1757, the 16th " 
ccf Oflober, with a ſtorm n the ſouth-weſt, to | 

the height of 6 feet 2 inches in 1762, the 28th 

of October, with a eee wind, 5 feet 10 

inches; in 1763, the 8th of October, with a 
| ſouth-weſt wind, 5 feet 4 inches; in 1764, from 
the 6thto the 24th of November, 7 feet 4 inches; 

the 26th of November, in a perfect 


n 1705; 


TN 
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* 5 feet 6 inches; in 1772, the 3 iſt of De· 
cember, with a ſouth-weſt gale, 5 feet 2 inches. 
The aurora borealis is very frequent, and not un- 
commonly makes its appearance with extremely 
vivid white coruſcations of light. The year in 
general produces irom 20 to 30 diſplays of thoſe 
inexplicable phznomena : ſometimes they reckon 
40.3 but in 1762 there were only 2, and i in 1731 I 
4 exhibitions of the northern lights. 
f Storms of thunder and lightning are neither 
numerous, violent, nor laſting. In 1732 there 
were only 2; in 1750 but 3; though annually 
they may be computed at from 6 to 18. At 
times, however, they do conſiderable damage. 
Therefore the tower of Peter's church, which was 
| deprived of its ſpire by lightning, the palaces of 
|  Gatſhina and Peterhof are provided with con- 
ductors, the former on the principles of M. Alb. 


f Euler, of our academy; ; the two latter were 


5 placed under the directions of prof. Kohlreif. 


No winds are particularly predominant here, 
though i in one year this, and in another that, is 
moſt frequent. According to the obſervations T 
| kept ſince 1725, there are annually from 10 to 


7 16 tempeſts. Of theſe the moſt injurious to | 


navigation are thoſe that come from the eaſt; be- 
cauſe they occaſion the water of the Cronſtadt 


gulf to be ſo low that no ſhips of burden can, 
come up; the weſtern 12 as before re- 
marked, 


8 &c. for the moſt part very ſevere. 


Fiete  M& 


: bed are more preju icial to the city, by 
——— * ang} nie ot 
dations. 


 Hoar-froſts are common, covering 0 orna- 
ee leafleſs branches of the trees, in the 


winter months, with their extremely beautiful, 
| ſparkling, whate, icy cryſtal ations It but ſel- 


dom hails; not above fix times in the year — 
and the hail-ſtones are always ſmall. 


The ſudden tranſitions of the air to different 8 


temperatures has often been mentioned as re- 


markable by travellers, with great juſtice. Thus, : . 


at Peterſburg, on the 12th of February 1794s 
| they had r3 degrees of froſt ; on the 14th, 2 de- 

grees of thaw ; the 14th, froſt again ; and on the 
a S. 2 degrees of froſt, by Reaumur” $ cher. : 


W In the SECOND | region | the Honey is 854 | 
| kkeviſein many parts ſhort ; yet in moſt of them 
fo warm, and the days fo long, that the fruits of 


| | the earth uſually come to perfect maturity in a 8 | 
. much ſhorter ſpace of time than elſewhere. The 


winter too, in this region, particularly in the go- | 5 
vernments of Irkutſk, Tobolſk, Ferme, hands, 3 


\ , 


In the THIRD reg n, \ there are very extenſive | : 
Aſtricts; for inſtance, in . 


Kkutſk, Kolhyvane, and Un, where the winter = 
* and cold. 92q ariſes more — 
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from the very lofty mountains with which cheſs 
diſtricts abound. But the governments in the 
1 ; european diviſion of Ruſſia that lie under this 
1 meridian, moſtly enjoy a ſhort and tolerably 
1 teinperate winter, and a fine warm ſummer . 
Inn the FourTH region the winter is ſhort, and 
(though in ſome parts of the governments of 
Irkutſk and Kolhyvane, cold enough) the ſummer 
varm, often hot, and i in many parts very dry f. 
The 


* In and about Moſko, e. gr. hee rivers freeze over in 
| the middle or towards the latter end of November, old 
myle; and break up in March or the beginning of April. 
The buds of the birch- trees expand in May, and ſhed their 
leaves in September. — The river Ural uſually flows, near 
1 Gurief, free from ice about the beginning of March. 
V M. Falk writes as follows concerning the ditriet * 
5 LR cumjacent to the Terek: “ The ſpring is ſhort and very 
& pleaſant; the ſummer hot, with frequent rains and 
—_— cc ſtorms; the autumn ſhort and dry; the winter ſhort, : 
| 4d —_ 4 clear, and rude.” And, of the parts about the Irtiſh : 
1 „ The climate of the lower region of the Irtiſh, on account _— 
40 of its eaſtern, and partly northern ſituation, is very 
5 ſevere. The winter is continually keen. The ſummer, 5 
| © for a great part of it has ſuch a foggy atmoſphere, that 
& one gets but a very ſmall horizon, and I can frequently - 
10 look ſtedfaſtly at the dim orb of the ſun with my naked 
— eye, as we do at the moon. The fpring and' the autumn 
«. are moſtly bright, but are ſubje& to very rapid tranſitions 
4 from pretty warm to biting cold. Falls of ſnow are not 
rare in May, and September; and, July only excepted, 
« no month in the Nat is ſecure from night · froſts. But, 
« in ſPring, * © as in the * ſouthern and middle 


3 = not | IP 555 * 


e nec ARR es. oe „. W — — 8 


* — ũ— ä ͤ—⅛ 
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The 2 territory of this empire likewiſe 
naturally forms itſelf into two grand diviſions, by. 
the vaſt Ural chain of mountains interſecting it 
from north to ſouth; theſe diviſions are very un- 
equal, both as to dimenſions and . That 

on the weſtward, is proper for european 1 Ruſſia; 
and that lying to the eaſt, aſiatic Ruſſia or Sis 
beria. | ”, - 
I; be air, in all the nenn governments, or 
that lie ſomewhat high, is very ſalubrious. The 
lame . be ale affirmed in n of the ſecond 


— r 
— — 


„ 


* 


—— * 4 5 


E Siberia, « every FOG comes 3 . amazing ra- 
T 258.— In Omſk, where the Om falls into 
5 the Irtiſh, the cold, in 1770, was from 151to 21 3 degrees 


of de PIſle. In January 1771, the leaſt cold 160, the 


| greateſt 200 deg. In February from 160 to 205. March 
dme tath it was at 190, and the 27th at 140 deg. The 
Irtiſh here breaks up in March, uſually between the oth 
and the 20th. — In Kiſliar, and about the whole of the 
5 Terek ( the moſt ſouthern diſtricts of the ruſſian empire), 85 
te 8.8. E. and 8. winds, from the mountains, are very 
Arying and cold. From 1968 to 1773 the greateſt heat 
| here, according to de PIſle's thermometer, was 97 deg- 
E andthe greateſt cold 1911 deg. On the gth of November 
170, a ſmall ſhock of an earthquake was felt there. Gul- | 
1 an denſtædt, part i. p. 177. — In Irkutſk, the gth of Decem- i 
der 1772, the thermometer ſtood at 254 deg. and the quick- 
; ſilver conſolidated in it. Georgi, travels, part i. p- 36. 
I The Angara there commonly does not freeze till towards 
the end of December; frequently not till the middle of 


January, and is already open again by about the _ of 
Ga — 


aud 
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and third regions, excepting only the diſtricts 
from the Oby dowñ to the Irtiſh, and on the Ui 
and Ural as far as the Caſpian ſea, where every 
year thoſe aſthmas prevail which are known un- 
der the name of yaſva. — The fourth region 
likewiſe contains a great deal of low lands, partly 
ſwampy and partly dry, and faline * which 
are certainly none of the healthieſt. 

Rains fall in common very copiouſly in \ithe 
northern and middle governments; though this 
admits of its exceptions. M. Hermann ſays“, 
that from the autumn of 1786 till the ſummer of 
1788, in which he writes, the weather in all Si- 
beria, and in many of the ruſſian governments, 
had been ſo unuſually dry, that ſuch a failure of 
the crops, and ſuch a want of water at the 
mines, was never heard of before by the oldeſt 
man alive. „ | 
Some of the parts adjacent to ſeas, was and | 
large rivers are often incommoded by thick fogs, 
but the greater part of the empire enjoys a bright, 
and but too TRY an air more my than 4 
might be r . 


Moſt of the governments are bier to great 7 


quantities of ſnow ; but not all. In ſome diſ- 5 
tricts, for inſtance about Nertſhinſk, they are 

uſually but ſcanty in ſnow, though the cold of N 

the winter with them 1s very ſevere, BW 


* Statitiſche ichilderuag you Ruſdland 4. p-. 
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mendous kind of winter-hurricane, which they 
call burane, and which not unfrequently buries 


_ ſand. 


frequent, and generally ſpeaking not by far ſo vio- 


are even great rarities. 


nar: — and a CR 


5 manner, to be 5 a. 


| Kamiſbatka to the mountains of Altai - | 


>. the northern diſtri&ts the days in winter : are 
Werne bort; bur in ſummer Haraſſing: ſo 


15 * In the year - 1741 18 r were felt « on \ Be- 
5 *. iſland ; and in 1780 a violent earthquake committed . 
great depredations on the Kurilli iſlands, particularly on 
the 15th, 16th, and 19th. On the 21ſt of January 1728, 
and again in 1768 and 1769, carthquakes were felt in 
| Daouria, Irkutſk, &c. and in 1734/ at Tomſk. In the, 
vicinity of Baikal lake almoſt every r ache ar 


1 ä 


2 felt. Georgi. 


vol. I. N | 7 


8 
The winds are in ſome parts very violent, . 
eſpecially in Siberia, where reigns a certain tre- 


Storms, in moſt of the diſtrifts, are not ſo 


lent, as in other places; neither was any miſchief 


ever known to have been done by lightning. 
9 the parts to the north, thunder and * Z 


On the other find; che wemivinn wn 


FTarthquakes in molt of theſe part 1 | 
ſeldom. Yet there have been ſome, felt over 


G 


28 EYE : 
— ——— . Ü—j— — — — Comin 
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* LI 


much. the longer. On the ſhorteſt tays the 10th 
of December, old ſtyle, 


the ſun riſes, $7 | * 1 NI 
In Aftrakban, about 48 min. after 7. 2 min. after 4. 


1 1 3. 
Moſco, 37 1 3. 
Rigs, - - - 47. 2 "uh 3. 
Tobolſca, - 56 enn 3. 
St. 8 "TR 2. 
Archangelf > 7. 


The quality of the foil, in this enormous em- 
pire, as may well be ſuppoſed, is extremely vari- 
ous. There are entire, and they very extenſive 

governments, that are full of mountains: but 
others, in ſtill greater number, that conſiſt of 

vaſt ſteppes and plains, ſome of hich: are inex- 
plorable to „ mY 

I ſhall, conclude. this FIVE) ak a few gene- 
8 ad remarks made by that diligent and accurate 
ſurveyor, capt. Pleſchẽyef: Ruſſia (ſays he) i _ 

divided by nature into two great parts by a range 

of mountains called Ural, which form one con- 
tinued uninterrupted barrier acroſs the whole 
breadth o of it, n Siberia from the reſt of 

— 

* . fide the 

2 — Ural mountains, preſents a vaſt extended plain ö 
verging towards the weſt by an eaſy gradation. 
= — from its * extent, bas a great 


n 


northern part of it is very woody, marſſiy, but 


of  Azof and the Caſpian, and extending ner 
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variety of climates, ſoils, and 1 The 


little capable of cultivation, and has a ſenſible 


declenſion towards the white ſea and the frozen 


ocean. The other part of this extenſive plain 
includes the whole diſtri along the river Volga, 
as far as the deſerts reaching by the Caſpian and 
the ſea of Azof, conſtituting the fineſt part of 
 Ruffia, which in general i is rich and fertile, hav- 
ing more arable and meadow land, than foreſts, 
ſwamps, or barren deſerts. : 
The moſt remarkable, for . * | 
flavour of every kind of fruit and other produc. 


tions of the earth, is that part which Dime ET. 


0 wards Voronetch, Tambof, Penza,. and Si 


an — al foil, 
But this Liner which commences — the ſea 


| © the ſhores of the latter, runs between the Volga 


high, ſterile, 2 fall of faline lakes. "24-8 
The part lying on the other fide of the Ural 


— towards the frozen c 
1 2 


| ns far 2s the deſerts. It every where © abounds i T 


| and the Ural, and then fireching as far as de 
river Emba, is nothing but a deſert, level, arid, EE 


=: ans. known by the name of Siberia, is a | 
| flat tract of land of conſiderable extent, declining _ 


and draining the grounds, it proves to be rich, 
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equally gentle. gradations riſing towards the 
ſouth ; where at laſt it forms a great chain of 
mountains, making the boundary of Ruſſia on 
te ſide of China. Between the two rivers Oby 
and Irtiſn, and the Altay mountains, runs a very 
extenſive plain, called the Barabinſkaia ſteppe, 
or the deſerts of Baraba, the northern part 
| whereof is excellently adapted to agriculture ; 1 
but the ſouthern, on the contrary, is a barren 


between the rivers Oby and Veniſſey conſiſts 
more of woodland than of open field; and the 
other * of the Yenifley is entirely covered 
| with impervious woods, as far as the lake Baikal ; 

but the ſoil is every where fruitful : and whetover 
che natives have been at the pains of clearing 


and highly fit for cultivation. The parts beyond . 
the Baikal are ſurrounded by ridges of high, 
ſtony mountains. Proceeding farther on to- 
| wards the caſt, the climate of Siberia becomes 
gradually more and more ſevere, the ſummer 


n ſuch 8 of ne, as 8 == 
- putt Shih that is, the middle and ſouthern 
AU htitudes of it, as far as the river Lena, is ex- 
wemely fertile and fit for every kind of produce; 


deſert, full of ſands and marſhes. The country 


| ſhortens, the winter W * and the froſts = 
RD are more intenſe. RE 


at large from either the one or the other of theſe 


A 
e | 
OF THE 8011. 1% by 4 


but the northern and eaſtern parts, being encum- 
bered with wood, are deprived of this advantage, 


being unfit both for paſturage and culture. 


| The whole of this part, as far as the 6oth degree 
of north lat. and to the frozen ocean, is full of 
bogs and moraſſes covered with moſs, which 


which never thaws deeper than ferent * 8 
remain entire befleath 1. * F 
Mute of the fil. . ed 


© In thi anicuar a Alf gichiet diverſity is ob- 
ſervable than in climate. Here are delightful and 


| would be abſolutely nn. did not the ice, 


charming regions, where Nature ſeems to have 
diſpenſed her gifts of every kind with an un- 
ſparing hand“; while towards others ſhe has 


ated ſo like a ſtepmother that all appears deſert 


aud gloomy. We muſt not judge of the country f 


appearances. If, however, we were to divide the 


1 ground and ſoil into claſſes, it might be done in "I 
_ ſomething of the following manner, yet without 
particular regard to the n kinds of earth Fo 


1 and ſtrata. 


e yet ene An 


beam sten des Rullia . entirely a rude country, andhas 
1 not 8 trace to thew fn 1 . 


2 5 : 15 13 ha 


— 


5 buſh-lands We On ſuch parcels of ground, which 


” without a proper owner, villages might be gra- 


. per for agriculture, but lie totally unemployed : 


— 
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Arable lan. 


© Vander this head we muſt reckon various 28. 
of land, eſpecially, 1. thoſe that are kept in con- 
ſtant cultivation and tillage, ſuch as are every 
where ſeen in Great and Little Ruſſia, in the pro · 
vinces bordering on the ___— 0 many others. 
2. Such as are only uſed at times, and left quiet 


for a great length of time. In * regions, for 
inſtance, in Little Ruſſia, about the Don *, &c. 


where they are looked upon as ſteppes, which if 
merely ploughed and then ſown, would be pro- 
ductive; in others, for example, in Livonia, 
| Eſthonia, and Ingria, where they are rendered 
fertile by fire, and are called by the countrymen 


are either allotted into particular poſſeſſions, or 


dually erected. In uninhabited diſtricts theſe 
tracts are moſt frequent. 3. Thoſe that are pro · 


they wait only for induſtrious hands, There are 
Wann millions t 


* The Don 3 takes, i in whatever part af the "22 


be chooſes, a piece fit for cultivation, and beſtows his labour _ 


. upon it as long as he thinks | proper, or as long a as its 5 rifle 5 
fertility will amply reward his labour. 


2 See Hupel Lie. and Eft. EE: 
wh, - 


or THE 80. 


men might find work and perlt, jecially 
in fruitful - ſteppes, and i in numberles Laie 1 
foreſts. 
The fertility of all theſe iradts is very diene 
according to the quality of the ſoil. In Livonis | 
and Eſthonia, from good fields they reap 8, and 

in ſucceſsful years from 10 to 12 fold ; from in- 

different ground about only 3. but 6 better y 
at times 16 or even more than 20 fold. The b 

harveſts about the Don are commonly 10 told; 3 
but towards Tomſk on the Thhumulh, a | and in the x „ 
whole regio between the Oby and the Tom, 
many fields afford an increaſe of 25 to 30 fold“; 

and at Kraſnoyarſk the failure of a crop was 

never heard of: of winter-corn ** rap 8, LY 

barley 12, and of oats 20 fold f. 8 
In Little Ruſſia, on the Don, ing 0 ß 
other places, the fields are never manured, only 
plotighed ofice, juſt to tutn up the earth, after- 
wards harrowed, and then ſown ; more © ure, 
eſpecially dunging, would puſh the corn up tod 
luxuriantly or parch it, and ſo hurt the harveſt; - 
as the ſoil is ſufficiently fertile of itſelf. Of Sha! 
| goodneſs is the ground in great part of Siberia Y 
— for E on a the r on the Uſa i in he 


„ Pallas, wal l. e 
1 
— * 4 


WL 


a . 5 ** * : F R p 4 a * 65s —_— TIED — — - 6 > * 0 Y : 
* — | P e , - , —_ — 0 » ———ů— * ' ww yu * | 
— — - Þ 4 * ”—_ F y f 
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| Arable land. 
Under this head we muſt reckon various tracta 
of land, eſpecially, 1. thoſe that are kept in con- 


| ſtant cultivation and tillage, ſuch as are every 
| where ſeen in Great and Little Ruſſia, in the pro - 

vinces bordering on the Baltic, and many others. 
2. Such as are only uſed at times, and left quiet 


fora great length of time, In e egions, fr 
inſtance, in Little Ruſſia, about the Don *, &c. 


where they are looked upon as ſteppes, which 1 
le merely ploughed and then ſown, would be pro- 
ductive; in others, for example, in Livonia, 
Eſthonia, and Ingria, where they are rendered 
fertile by fire, and are called by the countrymen | 
buſh-lands f. On ſuch parcels of ground, which 
are either allotted into particular poſſeſſions, or 
Vvithout a proper owner, villages might be gra- 
Aually erected. In uninhabited diſtrits _ 
| traftsare moſt 4 3. Thoſe that arepro» 
per for agriculture, but lie totally unemployed 
Ly they wait only for induſtrious hands, There are 1 
8 * plenty of theſe vaſt 1 of 


The Don mad Gb i in e of the WY . 


Z | be chooſes, a piece fit for cultivation, and beſtows his labour 
upon it as long as he thinks proper, or as long as Its rifble 


fertility will amply reward his labour. 


men 
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men might find work and profit, i 


in fruitful - ſteppes, and in numberleſs targe | 
foreſts. 


The fertility of all theſe tracts is very different 
according to the quality of the ſoil. In Livonia 


and Eſthonia, from good fields they reap 8, and 15 
in ſucceſsful years from 10 to 12 fold; from in- 


different ground about only | 3, but from better 


at times 16 or even more than 20 fold. The 


harveſts about the Don are commonly 10 fold $ 
but tow-ards Tomſk on the Tihumulh, and in the 
whole region between the Oby and the Tom, I 
many fields afford an increaſe of 4; 25 to 30 fold *; 
and at Kraſnoyarſk the failure of a crop "ey 
never heard of: of winter-corn they reap 8, of | 
— barley 12, and of oats 20 _ 


other places, the fields are "PS manured, only | 


ploughed once, juſt to turn up the earth, after- : 
| wards harrowed, and then ſown ; more culture, 


| _ eſpecially dunging, would puſh the corn up tov 
„ luxuriantly or parch it, and ſo hurt the harveſt; es 


as the ſoil is ſufficiently fertile of itſelf. Of equal 


In Little Ruſſia, on the „ and in many 5 


i goodneſs is is the ground in great part of Siberia ; 3 
for example, on the Samara; on the Ufa f in the 


4 country of the Baſhkirs ; : here and there 1 in the 


= aus, vol. i. p. 650 & ſeq. 


—% r4 


— 


Rargba, 
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8 Baraba, or the barabinian ſteppe ; alſo on the 


Kama, whence a great quantity of corn is 
ſent to the northern cornleſs dwelling-places on 


the Dvina and Petſhora. In like manner too in 
the government of Ifetſk the ſoil generally con- 
fiſts of a black earth to the depth of an ell, con- 
Tequently is proper for tillage, for meadow-land, 
and garden-ground. On the Oby near Barnaul, 3 
the black earth does not indeed go very deep, 
bdut the marly clay * * that lies under it, fertilizes 
it ſo much as to make it, in ſome places, yield 5 
plentiful harveſts, without manuring, for twenty 
years ſucceſſively f. At Kraſnoyarſk, the fields 
will bear no manure whatever, and yet continue 
fruitful for 10 or 1 5 years, if only ſuffered to lie 
_- fallow every thi i 
ceaſes, the boor takes a freſh piece from the 
ſteppe. On the Selenga, i in the diſtrict of Selen- 
gghinſk, the fields are hilly, and yet will bear no 
manure, as it is s found on repented trial to * 
: the b. PE 


ird year l. When the fertility 


5 * A 8 earth, 1 a foot FI . An 
8 runs 9 of . and i Is held i in m__ places to > be fine 5 


+ Pallas, AA P- 641. t wit wal P- 6. 
wa v 10. N AIRES 


$4 Me 55 ; 
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Theſe arcin rr 
though here and there a diſtrict may be in want of 
them: but regularly eſtabliſned farms, on account 
of the long winters, require a great ſupply of hay. 
At the ſame time there are large tracts of country, 
; where the meadows (which in many places are 


not cut it, but oblige their cattle throughout —_ 
winter to ſeek a poor nouriſhment on the paſture» 
ron ds, and ſometimes even under the ſnow. 
: „Fe! it follows, that artificial meads, a8 not 


called hay-crops, and when they are overflowed 

=— ſome river every ſpring, luchten) are not 
auſed as ſuch at all, either becauſe the people 

want no hay, or becauſe from lazineſs they do 


| necellary, are unuſual, Where a want N 
of i is ſeen, there i is commonly a deficien = 


in land fit for that purpoſe *, or the people chooſe = 
rather to turn it into arable. However, ſome 


ſteppes produce the beſt meadow-grafs for pro- 


= any climate. 1 are hal 268 is. 

© Aa bo rt es but moſt 

frequently lazineſs, is the reaſon that the increaſe of mea- 
or A. 7 


vender, and yield ſeed for making artificial 

9 meadows; ſuch as the eſparcette, the alpine hedy- 
farium, devs, various kinds of artemiſia, pulſe, „ 
ſtarflower plants f, and fine Ld that will ha INT 


— „„ + 2 — —— 


Pr * — — — 1 C- — wa ot l — — 
* 0 . * : = * a * K 0 


ü improved by draining, and where the mol 

pedes the growth of graſs, by cultivation; but 
| theſe works are rarely undertaken; only ſome- 
times a careful landlord enlarges his meadows ” 
by clearing the bruſhwood, or by adding * freſh 
Piece to them from the foreſt ; but ĩt is generally . 
thought unnecrſſary, or at leaſt very difficult, to 
make them leve 
: dow-lands have Were the appearance of a defert. 3 
n diſtriets where the graſs is bad, rank, and 
acrid, the horſes and cows are gradually accuf+ 7 
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All the meadows may be reduced to theſe 
four kinds: 1. Fine productive mieads that have 


a good black, but ſomewhat miſt Toil : theſe 


yield the greateſt crops of hay; to them belong 
the luchten. 2. Dry, whereof the ſoil is fit for 


agriculture, and at times is ſo employed ; they 
commonly yield a ſhort but very nutritious hay. 
3. Watery and marſhy ; theſe do not produce 
the beſt, but give a very ſerviceable hay in caſes 
of ſcarcity i in parching ſummers and dry places. 
4. Fat ſteppes, where the graſs in ſome parts 
grows to the height of a man : they are —_— 


mown. 
Numbers of — might be much : 


; and therefore many mea- 


» To remove the inequalities ing from moles, ** : 
&c. is difficult, but very advantageous, - — - The collected 0 


— * make „ manure. 


can be made of them. In Great Ruſſia, which, 


appear even frightful to many travellers. In Si- 


o THE so. 
jomed to k, and en it from hu OY 


being followed by any Ons in ury or bl. 
neſs. | 


3 kette. 


1 * regions ſuffer a great ſcarcity of wool 
| and conſequently, if not all, yet a part of 
them are uninhabited: whereas others have ſuch 


a ſuperfluity of prodigious foreſts, that no uſe 


: however, is much more thickly peopled than 
the remoter regions, theſe are ſeen: as a proof 
we need only mention the great and almoſt un- 
uſed foreſts between Peterſburg and Moſco; 5 


- alſo thoſe between Vladimir and Arſamas, which 


beria are ſome even larger; for example, about 

__ me Ural mountains ; in the diſtri of the river 
Tara; on the Ufa as far as the Kama; and the 

' mountainous and uninhabited tract of the forelt | 


YL = Aterſkoy, between what lately were the provigess —_— 
of, Perme and Ufa, is 7 5 verſts over ., 


ww there are no iron-works, no towns nor rivers in ” 
the neighbourhood, theſe fine foreſts.can neither - 


be uſed nor their products be turned into money. 
The largeſt trees fall down with age, or are 


» S re, k k p.466. 470. and 472 — © 


timber from them. The oak-foreſts in Livonia 
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broke by ſtorms, lie rotting upon the ground, 

hinder the young ſhoots in their growth, and 

give the foreſts a diſmal appearance. They often 
cut down large quantities without making any 
uſe of them. So, lately, on account of the high- 
way robbers, who are apt to infeſt the foreſts, 
| great cuts have been made on both ſides of the 
ways, which give a freer proſpect, and allow the 

dir and the ſun to act with e effect! in n drying 5 
the roa. 

There is a great diverſity of trees in the ruſſian 


; particularly hereafter. The large oak foreſts i in 
the governmentof Kazan are ſpared and managed 
with care, as the crown is ſupplied with ſhip. 


3 and Eſthonia are but ſmall ; in Siberia they are 


not found to grow. 
On the ſubject of foreſts a few further remarks : 
| are ſtill to be made. The empreſs began to 


empire, ſome of which ſhall be mentioned more 


. think ſeriouſly of their proper management,which — 


| formerly extended only to particular provinces: 5 
but was now to reach over the whole empire. © 
By a decree of the 26th of March 2786, it is 

| - ordered that the foreſts belonging to the crown. 
| hall be deſcribed, ſurveyed, ſurrounded with a 
ditch, and . ſet off into portions for 
Telling, : 


or hr 8011. 17 


falling - The ſenate therefore iſſued its com- 
mands on the 18th of December 1791, to the 


general governors and their lieutenants, for this 


” reſpects has already long ago in ſome diſtricts 


pu rpoſe. — However, it muſt be confeſſed that 
the proper culture of timber, in many, or even 
in moſt parts of the empire, is ſtill to be reckoned 
among the unuſual matters of office; and that 
too even where a ſenſible ſcarcity calls aloud for 
the utmoſt care. A due partition of the falls is 
but rarely attended to by a private Proprietor : C 
the whole of his care commonly goes no far. 
ther than to the ſparing of an adjacent copſe 1 
tat ſerves for an ornament to his manſion, or is 
favourable to the pleaſures of the chace, or mm 
fords a ſhelter in caſe of neceſſity. From fimul; 
: cauſes | ſeveral foreſts about St. Peterſburg are 
kept up with the greateſt attention. — The 
- Negligence that has hitherto prevailed in theſe 


put a total ſtop to their mine- works, for want of = 
the neceſſary fire-wood. — At the ſame time it 


18 W ds ee e bene ee 
left to his own diſcretion it being one of the inherent 
rights of the nation, that every landholder ſhall have the 
free adminiſtration of his own poſſeſſions : and the govern- 


5 COS 


is not to de wiſhed that this dawg fag the 
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broke by ſtorms, lie rotting upon the ground, 
hinder the young ſhoots in their growth, and 
give the foreſts a diſmal appearance. They often 
cut down large quantities without making any 
uſe of them. So, lately, on account of the high- 
way robbers, who are apt to infeſt the foreſts, 
great cuts have been made on both ſides of the 
ways, which give a freer proſpect, and allow the 
air and the ſun to act with nag effect! in n drying ii 
the road. m 
| There is a great diverfit of trees in the ruſſian 
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empire, ſome of which ſhall be mentioned more 


particularly hereafter. The large oak foreſts in 
the governmentof Kazan are ſpared and managed 
with care, as the crown is ſupplied with ſhip. 
timber from them. The oak-foreſts i in Livonia 

and Eſthonia are but ſmall ; in Siberia ey are 
not found to grow. _ 
On the ſubject of foreſts a few further remarks 3 


are till to be made. The empreſs began to | 


think ſeriouſly of their proper management, which : 
formerly extended only to particular provinces: 
but was now to reach over the whole empire. 
By a decree of the 26th of March 1786, it is 
ordered that the foreſts belonging to the crown. 

| "ſhall be deſcribed, ſurveyed, ſurrounded with a 
ditch, and | POT, ſet off into . for | 


5 le to his own 


my 5 P „ £3 . _ 12 5 * . os 0. 8 a ſl 
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eln - " The ſenate k et re flued is com. 5 
mands on the 18th of December 1791, to the 
general governors and their leutenants, for” this 


purpole. - — However, it muſt be confeſſed that 


the proper culture of timber, in many, or even 
in moſt parts of the empire, is ſtill to be reckoned 
among the unuſual matters of office; and that 
too even where a ſenſible ſcarcity calls aloud for 
the utmoſt care. A due partition of the falls is 
but rarely attended to dy a private proprietor: 
the whole of his care commonly goes no far- 
| ther than to the ſparing of an adjacent copſe 
that ſerves for an ornament to his manſion, or is 
favourable to the pleaſures of the chace, or af 
fords a ſhelter in caſe of neceſſity. From ſimilar 
cauſes ſeveral foreſts about St. ene are 
kept up with the greateſt attention. — The 
negligence that has hitherto prevailed in theſe 
reſpects has already long ago in ſome diſtricts 
put a total ſtop to their mine-works, for want of 
the neceſſary fire · wood. — At the ſame time it 
. is not to de viſhed that this t the 


* + Aa to ſack as are bret: property every prprctr i 
cretion; it being one of the inherent | 

rights of the nation; that every landholder ſhall have the 

free adminiſtration of his own poſleffions : and the govern- 


ment has never yet taken any lieg towards the lmitatida'of = 
PF I 


a 


6 
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article of trees ſhould be carried to extremity, 


without having a due reſpect for the conſtitution 
of the provinces and the claims of the boors. 
Theſe, as vaſſals can poſſeſs no immovable pro- 


perty : all the wood they want they fetch gratis 
from the foreſts of their lord; which, from an- 


tient cuſtom, they treat as their own property. - 
They may be compelled, however the late regu- 


nation may ſeem to be againſt it, to confine 

themſelves to the fall of wood allotted for the 
time; only neither a kameralhof, nor the here- 
ditary lord, or his rangers, mult pretend to af- 
certain how much each boor ſhall annually take 


away from the ll; as his wants cannot be pre- 


 ciſely calculated, nor are they every year equally 
great. He will 1 never fetch away more than he 
--. occaſion for at home, unleſs he finds a con- 
venient opportunity for carrying on a petty trade 
in the article of firing. Even this ought not to 
be too ſcrupulouſly forbid for two reaſons : firſt, 
becauſe, without this, many towns would be en= 
| tirely deſtitute of fuel; ſecondly, becauſe the 
|  boor would thus be deprived of the means of ” 
ſupport on a failure of the harveſt, or in any 
other misfortune. There are places where the 
inhabitants moſtly gain their livelihood from the 


foreſts ; as at Kargapol, for example. Conſe- 
Dare — — 


in 


\ 


Taurida Hen Rada 


parts; the kirghiſi 


— n ee into 3 — The 3 pro- 
poſal to remove all difficulties, by allo 
every cottage. its. peculiar portion of foreſt, could 
not be every where executed; and it might like= 


wiſe give room to apprehend leſt the then poſ- 


ſeflor, by negligence, or by too pradigal a fale of 
dis ſhare, might ſoon let it go to ruin, if competent 


* F ih vs * $ 


overſeers were not appointed; who, as is felt by 


8 frequent experience in Livonia, are either thieves 


themſelves, or for a trifle of money 3 wall wink at 


the depredations of others. 


a | Mountains: | nl 


1 = 2% 7 - * 
e 


one plain throughout; whereas in others are 

ſeen not only lofty mountains ſtanding inſulated 

and alone, but alſo large chains or ridges of 

mountains. — others thoſe of Finlar d, 

But the moſt not ed, 

1 and in many reſpefts the moſt beneficial, | 15:'that 
of the lofty Ural. It may be divided i 


dre, and the deſer FE reaches as f 
frozen ocean, and is ſtill for che noſt 


| habited and unexplored. This monſtro128 ridge | 


ks uſuallyheld to be the line between Eb doe and 
* in ſuch manner chat one. Wei 


FEEL 4 


n governments are very flat, and — 


—_ 


33344 1 


— * — ran "wer — 5 


: elk on the Don compoſe a large chain, : 
with thoſe on the Buſuluk f. One principal 
chain is that which forms the natural boundary 
between the ruſſian empire and that part of Soon- 


te Irtiſh to the Oby, the Altaian ; How the Oby 
to the Yenifſey, the ſayane mountains, and runs 
between the Amoor and the Lena, even to the 
_ eaſtern ocean f. Generally ſpeaking, all Daou- 

ria and the regions lying beyond the Baikal, are 
mountainous, and many of its particular hills are 
of conſiderable height. — Moreover, arms of 
Caucaſus and the carpathian mountains 5 extend 5 
into the european part of the empire. 


covered with eternal ſnow and i ice, ' while others Za 


\ 
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each of theſe quarters of the world. Pallas 
thinks that the arm of it which bears the name 
of Obſhifirt, and traverſes the country between 
the river Ural and the Samara, may be admitted 
as the border as far as the Caſpian. - — The 


goria which now belongs to China; called, from 


In general, it is to be remarked, that ſome are 


are clothed with foreſts and a beautiful herbage. 


1 8 Wem the fiberian mountains great advantages 1 
8 accrue to the nation on account of the excellent | 
metals with which they abound. Oe contain 


. v vol. * 51 + Ibid. ol. wi. a.. 684- — 
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— (and even whole mountains of ſalt,) 
or ſulphureous and otherwiſe excellent wells; 
beſides a variety of other valuable products. 
But there are alſo large ſand-hills, which ſeem 
to ſtand there for no uſe whatever, and to have 
ariſen merely from the caſual effects of inunda- 

tions: they bear, however, ſometimes a ſort f 
_ graſs and herbs. Such are found in the ſandy | 

| deſert Naryn and on the river, Achtuba, likewiſe 
about the Don, and the Ilovla that falls into it“. 


— On the peninſula of Kamtſhatka and on 
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| ſome of the iſlands in the eaſtern ocean * 5 


| burning mountains. — The lofty mountains, 4 
from the quantity of melted now, during the 
. e cauſe eee 


1 I term . not 3 a — 
watery places, or moraſſes, but dry, Det. e 
| ab. and for che moſt part unin ins. 


5 are nie W —— have ſhrubs 5 
growing on them, and are e by ſtreams, 
At leaſt have ſprings or wells, though they are 


void of inhabitants; yet in den a e 4 


: wander about with their herds and flocks, and : 
thus make them, if 1 not their conſtant, yer their” 
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ſummer reſidence. In many of them are ſeen 
vgs. — — Some occupy a very large ſpace: 
thus, it is calculated that the heppe between 
Samara and the town of Uralſk amounts in 
length to upwards of 700 verſts ; but, as every 
twenty or thirty verſts we come to a lake 
or river, the Ural-koaaks traverſe them when 
they fetch their meal from Samara. Probably 
hereafter ſeveral of theſe ſteppes, at leaſt in fome 
pPlwKhces, will be cultivated, | if e viſh to raife 

5 foreſts upon them. 

In regard to the ſoil an extreme variety pre- 
vails, either being very fruitful and proper for 
agriculture or for meadow- land, or indiſcrimi. 
nately for both. Accordingly' in the ſteppe 
about the Don, the kozaks of thoſe parts employ 
themſelves in agriculture, as well as in the breed. 
ing of cattle. Some of them furniſh excellent 
paſture by their fine herbage, as as the ſouthern 
tract of the iſetſkoi province, and the ſteppe of 
the middle horde of the Kirghiſtzi OT. 
ſoil is unfruitful : whether it be the fand, the 
. falt, or the ſtone it contains that is the tauſe f 
tit. Among theſe are to be reckoned the ſandy 
ſteppe on the Irtiſh near Omſk; i in general _ ow 
2 find about the mountains "op the Irtiſh pare arid | 


25 eren re. 3 4 Falls, wh. 75. 


flats which border on the river Kuma ſeety for · 
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ſteppes, ad. -thetefote no- villagers: Allo! the 
Kraſno-ufimſkoi, between the riversBelaia, Kama, 
and Tchuffovaia, - towards the Ural-chain, is 
moſtly ſandy ; and that-on the Argoun towards 
the borders of China, is of a full worle ſoil, con- 
ſiſting of rocky particles and flint. - "The whole 
of the ſteppe — the river Kuſnum, towards 
the town of Uralſk, is deſcribed by 8 Pallas“ 


and even for 


tary ſhrub to be ſeen, much leſs any wood. In 
general faline ſpots are not unfrequent in the 


as dry, poor, faline,' and unfit for any kind of = 
agriculture, for the breed of cattle, 
permanent inhabitants; there is not even a ſoli- 


ſteppes; and here and there we alſo meet with e 


falt kes: e fuch-diſtrifs. 1 invite * 

2 ͤ 
So Pallas calls the extenſive Baraba, from the 
I rtiſh to the Oby, a beautiful country bleſſed with 
: game and fiſh; for though. one part of it is fa. 


an Jer it contains a 0 2 as n „ 


Places ſandy, dry; and deſtitute of water; jet is 


merly to have been well peopled, ——__ 
very favourable to that end. 
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The n are frequently fired, either by the 
negligence of travellers, or on purpoſe by the 
herdſmen, in order to forward the crops of graſs; 
or, it may be, out of malice, as ſome years ſince 
the kozaks of the Yaik did ; when, having riſen 
in rebellion, a ſmall corps of ruſſian troops ad- 
vancing againſt them, they ſaw themſelves all at 
once almoſt entirely ſurrounded by the high 
graſs on fire. Such a cataſtrophe, oſten occa- 
ſions great miſchief; the flames ſpread themſelves 
far and wide, put the dwellings of the inhabit- 
ants in imminent danger, conſume the corn on 
the ground, and even ſeize on the foreſts. 
Many prohibitions under ſevere penalties have 
accordingly been iſſued againſt this priQtice, but 
they ſeldom have any effect . All the ſteppes 
; may be conkdered as a ſort of common * 


i . 


4 


M braſſes. 8 


| Okada alan aan abies 


rious magnitudes. Thus the northern verge of 
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for ſeveral hundred verſts in 
digious - wate 5 
and entirely deſtitute of wood, and which in 
ſummer is only thawed to the depth of about a 
ſpant. In the interior of the empire we meet 


* See Pallas vol. f. 5. 378. 


* 


: "os 3 


7 Ibid. vol. i. p-. 23. 
with 


Siberia towards the ſhores. of the Ronen n. 8 


moraſs, grown over * 4 walk, „ 


the trees that ſhade the ground, and prevent the 


2. Swamps, which, when they have but ſome 


— be 4 
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with finalter; and many of the foreſts have: > 
ſwampy bottom: among others may be noticed 
the tract between the rivers Kama and "I 
which is very woody and boggy. | 
They may be reduced under the following Fr ; 
general kinds: 1. Simply low watery land; ſuch 
is capable of being improved, by letting of the. 
water in the common methods, or by removing 


wind and the ſun from acting upon it; it then 
may become good meadow and arable land. 


drain for the water, bear at leaſt ſhrubs; they 
yield turf formed out of the moſs, and even at 


times produce a little day. 3. Bottomleſs mo- 5 


raſſes, which appear to be lakes grown over. 
They frequently will bear neither man nor beaſt. 


Only when they gradually chicken their upper 


ſhell by vegetation, ſome graſs may be cut upon ; 


them. They admit of no farther improvement 5 


than what Nature herſelf effects by degrees. 
7 Sometimes they have a few miſerable low buſhes 


Sr upon them, but generally none at all. 4. Moſs. 


moraſſes, the deep and uſeleſs moſs of which will 
permit neither graſs nor a ſhrub to grow, or at 
moſt only a few low wretched ſticks of fir, &c. 
which preſently wither and die. They are abſo- 
lutely unprofitable at leaſt they are ed to 
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Thus we ſee that ſome moraſſes are not with- 
| out their utility, either by yielding a little hay in 
|| dry ſeaſons, or as containing turf, which in parts 
5 that produce no wood may be advantageouſly 
| employed. Yet even the worſt moraſſes cannot 
be pronounced deſtitute of all utility : at leaſt in 
of water into them, and thereby prevent inunda- 
tions, even ſuch as would ariſe from the melting 
| fſnows, and laſt a long time; they therefore help 
1 | b to dry more a ihe ates lands that have 
| —_— been overflawed. 


3 mw „ — 2 


— — —?Bsn— I EST — LE oe N 
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| if 5 : . 2 mg. . . 
1 1 rafts which, by reaſon of their rocky or at 
TH Ee leaſt "flinty ſoil, admit of no cultivation; 5 or on 
| C their deep quickſands, which will 
| _=_ a ſuffer a poor blade of graſs to ſhoot _ 
or on account of their moſs, or their eternal ice, 
=. are totally unfruitful, ſeem to require no particu- 
1 | 3 Ar claſs, as they may aptly enough be referred to 
1 e that of the wild ſteppes or the horrid moraſſes. 
Feet travellers ſometimes ſpeak of fand - waſtes. 
Z One of this ſort, open, bare of ſhrubs or buſhes, 
_ is ſeen near Sheleſenſka * ; alſo on the Irtiſh and 
Wt! in the Baraba are ſandy and faline waſtes, which 
1 0 - never can be turned to any purpoſes of agricul- 
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1 
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1 an innumerable abundance; 7 many, from their + 


— whole Ukraine, the country near Archangel, - | 


2 fine cattle. 
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ture. Still larger is the ſand-waſte Anketeri, 
between the rivers Kuma and Terek f. But the 
largeſt of all, named Naryn, commences between ; 
the river Uſen and the falt-lake Elton, and 

| ſtretches quite to the Caſpian-ſea ; yet, on the 
plains between the ſand-hills, are good fields, 

and might here and there be inhabited f. 955 


 Paſture-grounde. 
Neither do theſe properly need to be particu- . 
larized; for though there are large tracts of land, 
ſerving merely as paſture, yet in general fields, 
meuads, forelts, ſteppes, moxraſſes, and even waſtes, 
are uſed as ſuch. The empire contains them in 


fine graſſes and fodder, are of uncommon good- 5 
neſs. Hence it is, thar in fo many parts we 
have ſuch excellent cattle; ; and the paſture- ; 
grounds, which are, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, commons, 5 
invite as it were to the nurture of cattle, | The 


and ſome of the ſteppes, are fam ous for their | 
| excellent paſtures, and conſequently for their 


* Pallas, vol. iii. p. 274- 


* 


5 1d. ibid. p- 541 and 390. 
- Id. ibid, p. 532, act 
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By a late ordinance, on each ſide of the high- 
roads all over the empire a broad ſpace is left, 


which may not be granted to any perſon as pro- 


perty,nor be ploughed nor mown, but remain free 


that travellers may always find paſture for their 


horſes, as well as drovers for their cattle, along 


| the roads to the various towns, 


Salt places 


| Theſe are not uſually introduced under the ol 
head of land and ſoil of a country; but 1 in treat- A 
ing of Ruſſia, it is neceſſary, from the inex- 
hauſtible quantity of its falt-places, which are 
--0 exceeding great importance to the ſtate, to 
| its inhabitants, and to the revenue. Eſpecially | 


in Siberia an amazing natly of ft is pro- 
duced. 


Salt is a monopoly of the crown; "which ſup- 


plies the empire with it at an extremely moderate 
price“. However, ſome provinces are excepted, 
who er fetch their ſalt themſelves. entirely 
free of expence from the lakes; for W . 
the Ural-kozaks ; 3 or buy it of foreigners, as 
5 the provinces of the Baltic ; and then the e crown 


* 


5 | 


, Therefore a guard is *. 1 at the es, 2 


to prevent perſons from fetching ſalt from them contrary to 
law. 5 „ 


rakes 


. the following claſſes: 


by ceedingly pure and clear f. 3. The ſalt-hills 
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4 takes only the 8 Mr. Pallas n 
in his travels, that from the preparing it at the 
ſalt- lakes, from the metliod of tranſport, and 
from general negligence, it is delivered uncom- 
monly foul; and therefore he recommends the 
rock: ſalt, which is eaſily clarified. Omitting 
dhe ſea · alt, we may reduce the „ under 


I. Rock- ſalt from the — 10 5 


chis claſs belong, among others: 1. The HetKK 1 
in the region of Hande which is well-known 


from the writings of ſeveral authors. 2. That 
in the mountain- ridge Arſargal· Shoogot in the 


ſteppe towards the Volga; it has not hitherto 
been ſufficiently brought into uſe, but is ex- 


about 150 verſts from Tchernoyar. Probably > 
alſo the region of mount t Bogdo contains the . 


4 ſame ſott: of ſalt 1. 
II. Salt-lakes, the uk. of which, Ps 


cally in Sideria, i is not to be deſeribed; where 


* Gen in his paper bd the prize at the 2 55 


2 has expreſely mentioned the ſea· ſalt near Archangel, which 


he might juſtly do, as ſome alt is actually obtained there 
from ſea-water. And there is no reaſon why the fame me- 


thods might not be practiſed elſew here if neceſfary. 


+ And therefore Mr. Pallas recommends it ; travels, oe” 


Vol. iii. p. 543, & ſeq. 


4 As Mr. Pallas bree id. wid. 5.675. ö LY 
5 . the 
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the falt, without boiling or any other prepara- 
tion, forms itſelf, and ſhoots into thick ſcales. 
Of this kind are: 1. That in the Kuman-ſteppe, 
whence * Don- kozaks fetch falt in great quan- 
tities . 2. The lake Elton. The falt that 
forms wo in this is inexhauſtible. 3. Bogdin- 
Lf - ſkoĩ or Bogdom Dabaſſu, another inexhauſtible 
11 | _ falt-lake, in the ſteppe towards Tzaritzin. Its 
1 fault is better than that of the Elton f. 4. Inder- — 
| 1 | | * ſkoi, or the falt-lake Inder, 1 in the country of 
1 =: 1x Ural-kozaks : it is not leſs than 26 verſts i in 
7TH = circumference, and yields excelent falt. 5. Ebe- _ 
Bi! hai, in the country of Kirghis-kozaks, and 


= 1 in the region where the river To- 
|  bol takes its riſe. 6. Borſinſkoi in Daouria, 
I whence alſo. ſometimes Nertihinſk and other 
places are ſupplied. 7. The falt-lakes of 
Uſen, whence the Ural-kozaks take their falt. 
8. The Guriefſkoi, ſome of which, and parti- - 
” cularly two, are much eſteemed. They lie in 
the Kirghis-ſteppe. For: a long time the produce 
| of them was brought under an eſcort to Gurief, 
where every inhabitant received it gratis from 
i the magazine, 9. The Koriakoflkoi. falt-lake, 
mn the —_ 22 verſts from the n ; the falt 
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3 Pallay's travels, ET; p- 587, br 


4 Id. ibid. p. 672, — 
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of which, amounting annually to 450,000 
pood, is brought in flat-bottomed boats to To- 
bolſk*. — To ſpecify particularly other falt- 
lakes would be ſuperfluous; but they are in 
great numbers in Taurida and elſewhere. 
III. Salt-ſprings. There are of theſe which . 
flow with falt in its proper ſtate, for inſtance in 
the government of Irkutſk ; but their number is Eg 
very inconſiderable ; and eder it will only 
be neceſſary to notice thoſe where works either 
are or might be raiſed, Of this fort, where ſalt 
is is addualy prepared, we find in the government 
of Perme at three places, viz. 1. In the town 
of Solikamſk. 2. In the village Uſſoliye. 


3. In the hamlet Chuſſoflkoi- gorodok. Some be. 
long to the crown, and others to private o ners, 


Who deliver their ſalt to the crown at a price 
agreed on. — - But there are alſo of the ſame 


0 : ching i is miſtaken i in ſaying that the works there 
are all gone to ruin. General Bauer has very 1 


much improved them, and his improvements Mg 


kind in other parts; ; as at Staraia-Ruſſa. Buſ-- 


3 have been in part introduced in Permia, — The . 3 
diſtrict of Irkutſk uſes annually from 60 to 
70, oo pood of falt ; and that quantity is pre- Cy 


pared there. — Sometimes the pood of falt 
5 . che crown on the ſpot only 44 kopecks ; 


85555 u, wo 473 
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but with the freight i in Kungour I2, though 1 in 
Niſhnei-· Novgorod no more 2 about 10 ko- 
pecks. MERE 
IV. Satt-ſtreams. E Salt or  faline ſtreams are 
numerous, beſides thoſe which Mr. Pallas has 
mentioned by name. Speaking of the ſtrem 

Solenka, which falls into the Achtuba, he is of 
opinion that its kitchen-ſalt would increaſe by 

_ pag it in the heat of the ſun. 

* Salt- grounds, which are dry, are found in 
abundance; ; as on the weſtern margin of the 
fand-waſte Naryn, and in the Kuman-ſteppe ; | 
lxevwiſe in the ſteppe between the town Uralſk 
adlnd Aſtrakhan; ſome are ſo ſalt, that many bare 
places appear entirely white with it. — - The 


= Tavri-nor is a dry flat falt-ground i in Dzouria, | 
| | extending in length, towards Mongolia, _ - 
Th verſts, and in its greateſt breadth above 20: 4+ 
| 1 may de conſidered as a great emptied lake. The = 
1 BY ſteppes of Iſet, Iſchim, and the Baraba, as alſo 
| pn the region beyond the Baikal, are rich i in natrous 
1 - glauber-falt ; 5 bitter. alt. grounds are likewiſe 


| T9 een about the rivers Selenga, Chilok, Chikoi, 
7 Onon, and Argoun. So the ſteppe about the 
ſtream N towards Uralſk, contains hoy 


faline places 7. 
| A tan 
5 . 1 Mines. 


the firſt iron was made into bars. This then 


thew an iron” 
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” Miner. =, 


| Theſe eil! leſs Ha the Su dees has to . 
hag to the preſent ſection: but, on account of 
their great number and productiveneſs, they re- 


quire notice under a peculiar head; and I could * 
find no fitter place than this to introduce i it. 


Almoſt all the mine · works of the ire are 
5 of the preſent century; being firſt ſet forward 
: by. Peter the great. But, though ſome pretend 
that the attempts made by tzar Alexey Mi- 
chailovitſn i in 1676 were of no effect, yet this 

requires ſome rectification. The academical 
N kalendar of St. Peterſburg for the year 1790 
mentions that the firſt diſcovery of copper and 
iron ore was made 162 years ago, and that then 


implies no ineffectual attempt: there were al- 
ready in the laſt century, in the parts about | 
Moſco, iron, works, which brought their pro- 
prietors conſiderable profit *. However, at that 
time, all metals, even iron, were ſcarce in Ruſ- 
ſia; and there were noblemen Who could not 
nail in their houſes. indeed 
A re are ſtill but few mines in Great-Ruſ- 


„ A german 3 of Moſeo, named Miller, was 2 
| carobatules eee — 
t work their mines. 
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1 


ſia -; but ſo much the more numerous are they 
in Siberia : : when once theſe were diſcovered and 
opened, the ruſſian empire had plenty of metals 
of all kinds. They may be pronounced inex- 
hauſtible, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word: they 


_ yield, according to their different deſcriptions, . 
gold, ſilver, copper „ iron, lead, ſemi- metals, : 


ſtone, &c. That native gold, filver, and copper 


are alſo found, we have ſufficient teſtimony from 
profeſſor Pallas f. The works erected at them 
are in great multitudes; and yet they might be 
very much increaſed, as vaſt quantities of ore 
lie ſtill untouched for want of hands, and here 
and there for want of foreſts. The greater part 
of thoſe now working are in the ſpacious mine- 
ral mountain · ridge of Ural; which is covered 
with great foreſts, though they are already in 
many places entirely conſumed in the works f. | 
From all an incredible quantity of copper and 
tron is produced; they were moſtly not under. 
taken il towards the middle of the preſent ; 


* Indications of metas are found in many parts, ound 


Livonia and in Finland, or the preſent government of 
Viborg; but are not. ; ns on account of, thals little 
cCeonſiſtence. 


1 Travels, vol. ii. 3 V 
{ Some ar of opiion that no woods can grow on m. 


century, 


readily impart their diſcoveries, when encouraged | 


; # 
r THE SOIL © 
ad G : = 85 1 4 


9s 
century. They are ſo very numerous that fonie | 


of them are preſently abandoned on the ſuppo- 


ſition that they are poor, or that richer may be 
found in the vicinity. The Baſhkirs of theſe 
parts are diligent ſearchers for mines, and 


to it by little rewards. — Among the mineral- 
mountains the Schlangenberg i is remarkably pro- 


ducdive in gold and filzer; the Tſchudes ex- 


metals are every where diſcovered: they may 


plead. it ſeveral ages ago. It forms a part of 
Alta in, but ſtands diſtinct from it, 
n 95 verſts northward from the Irtiſh. In 


the mountains of the Yenifley traces of the noble — 


probably therefore ſome. time hence come into 


7 great employ. . Is 


The emperor Peter 1. was very cee _ 
make the moſt advantage of ſuch a ſource of em- 
ployment and wealth as the ruſſian mines pre- 
| ſented, and therefore made it his ſtudy to en- 


about the year 1719, he iſſued A graone in favour 5 


on falſe information: an inſtance whereof is given by Pallas, 


5 in his travels, vol. iti. p- 381. Sometimes z mine 1s ban. 
doned till the wood is grown up again. They do not take = 


R the trouble to ſeparate the filver and gold from the copper, 
| becauſe they can have it at a cheaper rate. This accounts 
r | 


courage his ſubjects to work them. Accordingly, 


* a how been given up without ſuficient 1 = 
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of miners ; wherein, among other things, he or- 
dains, that the works ſhall be erected at the coft 
of the-crown, and that then they ſhall be ſettled 
in perpetuity. on the individual ; but from whom 
the reimburſement of the firſt expence ſhall be 
_ demanded by inſtalments proportionate to the 
produce. At the ſame time he regulates the im- 
perky and orders that every mine-work ſhall 
have a ſtated number of crown-boors appropri- . 
ated to it, yet only ſo far as that they may earn 
their head-money ; that is, that they may work 
it out; but the maſters of tlie works pay this tax 
into the nt of the crown. Afterwards, how- 
ever, he had not time, or forgot to fix preciſely 
by what rule this labour ſhould be] | appreciated ; 


_ chives of the college of mines, now aboliſhed, is 
a writing ſigned by the emperor's own hand, 
with the ſignatures of a commiſſion conſiſting 
of eight perſons :. _ whence it appears, that in 


mine-works belonging to the crown to the french 


brought to effect. — The empreſs Anna begin = 
by conducting the mines in the ſaxon m 


nner; 


> s the principal director at that time was a native 


of Saxony 3 - and iſfued other regulations con- 


cen the crown-boors FO. tor * 
— — 'hea = 


when it was to be demanded, &c. — In the ar- 


the year 1722 he intended t to farm out all the | 


Miſiſppi- company; ; but this matter was never ” 


Lb they made was flow; in the mean time matters 
1 daily more preſſing, and the empreſs 


97 
bead andy. — The empreſs Elizabeth followed 
the advice of ſome perſons, who were not fa- 
yourable to the Germans; and therefore what- 
ever theſe had introduced was now rejected. 
She made grants of mines to ſeveral rich ruſſian 
families, with great numbers of crown-boors, 
whom every mine-owner taſked with as much la- 
bour as he pleaſed for their trifling head - money: 
which cauſed many inſurrections among them. 
— When Catherine II. mounted the throne, 
me made it her firſt endeavour to remedy te 
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- preſent grievances, and to prevent them for the 


future; but in this ſhe proceeded with the 
greateſt precaution. Accordingly, in 1766 ſhe 
inſtituted a particular to examine 
into the whole ſtate of the buſſ 


| before her the reſult of their i inquiries. 1 | 
Peter Panin preſided at this board, and had ſeve- 


| ral reſpectable men to aſſiſt him. From the ex- 
tent of the affairs they had to inſpeQ 
intervention of ſeveral accidents, the progreſs 


demanded a ſpeedy termination, as the boors, 
who had been made to hope for ſome relief, 71 


vere kept in anxious expeC 


At length the commiſſioners — the affair 
to a concluſion. It was not Jon entirely = 
A H free 


„ and 1 
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free the crown-boots from the labour of the 
mines, as their obligation to it was founded on 
law; namely, the patent and regulation relating 
to mines abovementioned; and, moreover, as 
without theſe labours ſeveral mine-undertakings 
muſt have totally gone to ruin. But the em- 
preſs found out an expedient, by preciſely de- 
ming thoſe taſks, whereby the works might be 
kept up, and the boors completely ſatisfied. In 
what manner this was done will preſently be 


We have ſcen that the mines belong, . to 
oy the crown, and others to private-owners. What 
the former produce, will more properly be in- 
50 troduced i in the ſection of the revenues of the 
empire. It is here only neceſſary juſt to mention 

that to the crown. principally belong the follow- 
ing: Bs: Several iron-works in various places. 

1 Several copper- mines, likewiſe in various 
5 places, particularly in the government of Perme. 

3 · The gold- works or gold · waſnes at Ekaterinen· 
burg. 4. Some ſilver- works, of great conſe- 1 we 
quence ; ; as at Nertſhinſk, which - ſometimes =_ 3 
under the name of the Argoun-works, as they 
are called by Buſching: but on the Argoun are 

at preſent no ereclions, as it was found neceſſary | 

to remove them to Nertſhinſk. But thoſe of 


5 WO are the gr. eateſt and moſt productive, 
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alſo detiominated from dna or — 
kreſenſkoi; and the beforementioned richly- 
yielding Schlangenberg, from which the ore is 
carried to the works at Barnaul or Kolyvan, is of 
this number. Of the ſilver it is to be remarked; 
that gold is alſo ſeparated from it; which is ſent 
only to Peterſburg, as the place to which the 
| blick-filver goes from the works. The gold and 
ſilver are looked upon as pure gain, as all the 55 
neceſſary expences are repaid by the copper at 
the ſame time obtained. All I am able to learn 
concerning the quantity of gold produced at 
|  Barnaul and the Schlangenberg is, that, from 
1745 to 1780 it amounted to 686 N 16 
1 pound, 49 ſolotniks of pure gold. * 
Ihe mine-undertakings of, private individuals 7 1 
met with every needful encouragement WW 
crown. Whoever diſcovered a mine and _— a> 
5 inclined to work it, was allowed to make the 3 
per diſpoſitions in erections, digging, & c. for 
which he was granted ten years free; the adven- | 
turer was put in poſſeſſion of the property of the 
ground as a freehold, provided it belonged to the 
crown , with convenient places on the banks of 
ſtreams and rivers for the works and neceſſary” 
Di; building g8, and a conſiderable extent of foreſt; 


I Many afterwards obtained, a mine by purchaſe, 2 
H 2 _ DE 


0 


(OR . ; 
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and when he had no boors of his oun that he 
could ſet to work, he received a certain number 
out of thoſe raiſed for recruits; who were always 
to remain with the works, and to multiply them- 
ſelves there; if theſe proved inſufficient, other 
boors were given him, to perform the occafionat 
-  Iabours in lieu of their head-money. Only, in 
all private undertakings of this fort, the crown 
retained certain imperialia, ſuch as: 1. All the 
| filver found to be delivered to government for a 
| ſtated compenſation. 2. A yearly tax on every 
furnace; for the principal one in iron- works 
100 rubles; for every copper melting. furnace 
5 rubles. 3. Of copper and crude iron one 
tenth. 4. The half of all copper, for coinage 5 
for which the proprietor received 51 rubles per 
pood. 5. All ſorts of veſſels for the artillery 
and the admiralty for a ſtated price, ſettled. in 
1715 and 1728. 6. The tithe of the n of 
5 the minerals or ores. 5 
In all this the late 8 to te monte | 
great benefit of the proprietors, and to the en- 
couragement of her ſubjects, made many alter- 
ations; by ſeveral edicts or ukaſes having relin- 
quiſhed the imperialia, and aboliſhed the taxes. 
The delivery for the admiralty and the artillery 
was given up in 1770; and, as an act of grace 
an occaſion of the pace of 177 5, the tenth of 
F _ the 
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the capital of the minerals, as well as the tax on 
the furnaces, with the tenth of the copper and 
raw iron, were remitted. As to the delivery of 
one moiety of the copper at a ſtated price for 
coinage, a ſhort account will be given of it under 
the article of revenue. Laſtly, the empreſs, by 
an ukaſe of the 28th of June 1782, entirely abo- 
| Hſhed the requiſition of the filver ; and permitted 
the private proprietors to explore gold and filver 
for themſelves; only the ground muſt entirely 
belong to the undertaker, or be voluntarily made 
over to him, and the work muſt only be Per- + 
formed by his own or hired free people: for nei-. 
ther crown-boors nor crown-foreſts are anylonger 
to be granted . In virtue of this ukaſe the 
mine- owner is at liberty to ſell at pleaſure what- 
| ever gold and ſilver and precious ſtones he finds: 
only with this reſervation, that he pay the tenth 
of the two former into the coffers of the empreſs. 
| This however was ſomewhat altered in favour of _ 
dt nobility by ukaſe in 1785, who are thereby 
allowed to open mines on their own eſtates, and 
. co diſpoſe of the ſilver and gold they ſind, 
5 pleaſure, without any tribute to the crown. > 
Thus, by the aforementioned ukaſes 2 at 2 
of grace, . advantages are accorded 0 8 


„ faded the crown has * duch abundance of : 
e | A 
| — = —_ — 
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the owners of mines and firſt adventurers, and 
the royalties uſually required in other kingdoms 
and empires, are facrificed to the benefit of the 
ſubject and the augmentation of the national 
wealth. Notwithſtanding which, we have not 
heard, that ſince that time, at leaſt not fince the 
Interval between 1782 and 1786, any new works 
have been erected, though there are ſtill mines 
enough to be diſcovered. But many who would 
adventure are in want of people ; ; the foreſts be- 
gin here and there to decline ; and ſuch under- 
takings require great capitals. Neither have 
there been, ſince thoſe ukaſes, any gold and filver 
_ opened by private individuals : there is 
indeed one owned by a perſon in the mineral 
mountains of Nertſhinſk ; but he had the * 
of! it before that period. 95 
The crown has occafionally, not — grant- 
ed one of its mine-works, according to the ori- 
ginal inſtitution, but regularly ſold it to a private 
perſon. Thus, one of three iron-works, and 
that a very productive one, was purchaſed, with 


all the people belonging to it, pits and ereCtions, : | 
together with a conſiderable foreſt, for 200, 0 


rubles, as we are informed by profeſſor Pallas; 
who alſo mentions another in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. The crown has alſo bought ſome of 
2 — Inſtances are not wanting 
—* — 
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of private perſons who have heren appro- 
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priated to themſelves. mines belonging to the 
crown. e Fl 
In caſes where the proprietor his not refide 


on the ſpot, he appoints an overſeer, who is 
rarely a perſon of condition, ſuch as a diſbanded 
officer, &c. but uſually a vaſſal from among the 
| boors, who can read and write, and i is called a | 
prikaſchik. Such an one at times has the ma- 


nagement of an eſtate or comtoir, turning half WM 


million of rubles annually, provides for the whole 


concern, and makes his employer rich. In 


other countries ſome dozens of perſons would 


be placed in ſuch a truſt, as checks on one 


another. 


LI TO! 8 hen 
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In regard to the workmen it has already been 


1 obſeryed, that at firſt 1 it was the practice to aſſign | 
a certain number of crown-boors to private ad- 
venturers, (many of whom, being fimply mer- 
chants, had no vaſſals, and could procure no e 
Voluntary workmen,) who were to work out their 
head money in that capacity. But from this 
method oppreſſions aroſe: the people were 3 
allowed no reſpite from labour, with hardly any 
; recompence, and no conſideration had to the 
length of way they! muſt travel to the works, &c. 
| During the reign of the empreſs Elizabeth they 
2 therefore roſe i in many villages; ſo that it was 


neceſſary 
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late empreſs put a ſtop to all theſe horrors, by 


their head-money, of 170 kopecks each ſoul, they 


the winter they are paid 12 and 8 kopecks a- day. 


crown-boors, when they have none of their own. 
Io ſuch volunteers they x pay at ſome works from 


— ha fo maſter workmen at the crown-mines are 
obliged to get 100 pood of ore every 12 hours; 


annum; but a 1 that ſeparates the ore, 24 ru- 
| bles. — The ore is uſually roaſted on the ſpot, 


 riers, to the ſmelting-houſes : theſe receive for oy 
every | pood, fn; verſts to carry it, 
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neceſſary to ſend regiments of ſoldiers againſt 
them, which occaſioned lamentable ſcenes, but 
which are not to our preſent purpoſe. The 


aſcertaining when and how much the boors 
ſhould work for their head. money. Since that 
time they can only be ſet on when they have no 
labours of huſbandry to do; ſo that in ſummer 
they. ſometimes want hands at the mines. For 


work at the rate of every day in ſummer, with = 
horſe, 20 kopecks ; without a horſe 10; but in 


Some maſters hire men from other parts, even 


13 to 15 kopecks for every 100 pood of ore. 
Where the upper ore is eaſy to be got, boys and 
| - are employed at the rate of 3 kopecks per 

: they preſs in crowds to this employment. 


for which they are poll from 14 to 18 rubles per 


and chen conveyed, ſometimes by voluntary car- 


a quarter i 


8 ment, at ſome pits on the Ural, a hundred weight 
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> Geena olopick; and e ee 
15 verſts, three quarters of a kopeck, carriage. 
hire. — At the crown-mines of Barnaul, be- 
ſides their own people, they employ about 48, ooo 
boors, who earn their head- money there. They 
| have always been well treated, even before the 
uxaſe of 1783. 
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quence. Of the gold and ſilver we ſhall be more 
: particular when we come to ſpeak of the re- 


tor in ſomewhat above 4 or 5 rubles. In trade 
it is reckoned there at ꝙ rubles. In Peterſburg | 


| ral the Barnaul, are in all reſpeQs of great conſe- 


venue; but copper and iron require ſome notice = 
here. The pood of copper ſtands the proprie- | 


it is far dearer. According to Pallas's ſtate- 


of good copper-ore yields 24 pounds of copper, 1 


and 2 to 11 lots of fine filver ; conſequently, 
from 100 pood of ore nearly 2 pounds of filver 
may be got. Hermann { reckons only ny” Dy 


3 5 per cent. garcopper. nl 
They have iron-ſtone that yields 59 or 60 per 


cent; but moſt commonly it is 25 per cent. 5 
| Hermann ſpeaks even of 70 per cent. — Raw 
iron at many works coſts the crown not more 


than 10 or 11 kopecks the pood; but caſt iron Th 


from 22 to 257 and of ſorted iron 41 or 42 
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= eleven diſtinct heads, of which the greater part 
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kopecks the pood; however in ſome van is 

rather dearer. 
The greateſt part is ſhipped AY and t to 

that end brought to Peterſburg by water. To 


private proprietors the pood of iron, with the 


tranſport to Peterſburg, comes at moſt to from 
55 to 60 kopecks ; but it fetches there from 70 


to 120 kopecks: 4 in the your 1789 it was much 
5 dearer. 5 


Mr. Hermann . that the Ural mines - 


| (comprehending, however, the ſalt- work there) 
| fince the acceſſion of Catherine II. that is from 
1762 to 1787, when he made the eſtimate, have 
enriched the empire to the yalue of 184 millions 8 
of rubles. — One wiſe meaſure i is, that at the 
ſiberian mine- works they have * to purſue 
1 ee — 


It is a great e to * crown, that ** 


its works at Nertſhinſk upwards of 60,000 poods 
of lead may be obtained ; of which about 30,000 
poods are delivered at the Barnaul works = 
ſſmelting the hard ores of that * 1 and 5 
4 . much quickſilver i is ſpared*. , 


Of the principal mountains of Ruffin: 3 
The mountains of Ruſſia may be divided into 


* Hupel, verſuch des Raatfverfaſung des Ruffiſchen 
| nicks Grauſtllen vol. p 81, * 


5 i : 


* 
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form pater chains of — ; white 
others are only continuations of huge ridges, 
the major part whereof are in the bordering ter- 
ritories. Theſe diviſions are: 1. The Sieverniya- 
gori, or northern mountains, extending between 
the Baltic and the White Sea. 2. The Valday 
mountains. 3. The mountains of Taurida. 
4. The Caucaſean mountains. 5. The Ural 
mountains. 6. The Altay mountains. 7. The 


Sayane mountains. 8. The Baikal mountains. 


9. The Nerchinſkaia mountains. 10. The Ok- 
hotſkoy r mountains ; ; and. 11. The VEN — 
mountains. p05: 


* The northern mountains, ; between the - Bal 


| —_ * and the White Sea. 15 


tains of the governments of Viborg, Olonetz, 


| Kola, or in ruflian Lapland. They lie almoſt 


The mountains of R * n 


Under this head are to be claſſed not ay 8 


thoſe branches which may be conſidered as con- 


—_  tinuations of the ſcandinavian range, and enter 5 


on the ruſſian territory between the White-ſea 
and the Onega - lake, but likewiſe all the moun- 


and Archangel; eſpecially thoſe in the circle of 


totally beyond the 6oth deg. of north lat., and, 

in length, from weſt to eaſt, take up a ſpace of 
more than 15 degrees. They are for the moſt 
paart but very little known. The accounts we 
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are in poſſeſſion of are as follow: they proceed 
from St. Peterſburg, where, about the low 
country on both ſides the Neva, and towards 
the gulf of Finland, the ground plainly ap- 
pears to be a mixture of ſand and ſlime, with 
numerous, often very large pieces of granite, 
and to have been overflown and left by the ſea. 
In this ground, ſome forty years ago, as they 
were digging a deep canal at Strelna, not far 
from St. Peterſburg, towards the neighbouring 
gulf of Finland, under ſeveral alternate ſtrata 
of ſtiff loam and earth, nay even below a ſtratum 
bol ſtone, the workmen came to an oaken barge, 
but little altered otherwiſe than by the black 
Colour it had acquired, with ſeveral human 
ſkeletons, and heaps of ſtraw or ſhilf, perfectly Ti 
diſtin guiſhable. From Peterſburg, quite to Toſ- 
nimſkoi-yam, we have fandy plains, tending | 
 North-eaſtward till about Olonetz ; thence, pro» 
| ceeding as far as the lake Kotk , where 
they extend about the foot of a ſet of moun. 
tains, ariſing from the Finniſh hills, conſiſt. 
: ing of granite and black (probably micaceous . 
To argillaceous) late, diverſified with numerous 
vales and pits, which, continuing ſouth-eaſt. | 
Wards, part the ſandy level from the juſt men- 
tioned trappſtone mountains, on this fide. Con- 
. our courſe from Petrofik (or Petrofavodſ, 


„ Kotkozero. 


now 


now the chief -town of the government of | 
Olonetz), and having paſſed the iron-works 
northwards along the weſtern - fide of the 


Onega-lake, over the river Shuya which falls 
into it, and having reached the mountains 
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that abound in iron ore, we meet with one of 


the principal curioſities of theſe parts, in the 
martial waters of Uſſona, Muun-ozero, &c. 

2 Here are ſeen a vaſt quantity of ſtems, branches, 
I twigs, leaves, and roots of birch-trees, and other 
_ exuvie of vegetables, entirely mineralized by 


non, with the diverſe texture of the rotten wood 


8 tender white rind, known to be in the higheſt 


. e w_— — the grafly ſod into iron 


plainly viſible, in which mineralizations the 


degree ne is s preſerved quite in oy - 


ore. The like tranſmutations are ſeen in all the 


8 low ſpots and pits that incline towards the Muun = 
lake, but particularly near the martial waters, 
and over-againſt the village Buigova. Here lie 
the i iron- ore in a wide-extended valley, foreſted _ 
apart with birch-trees, and with gently- riſing 5 
Rey hills on both its ſides. In this valley, though "== 


not in ĩts deepeſt bottom, iſſue the martial ſprings, 


which, in 1716, by command of Peter I. were : 


fitted with accommodations for public uſe. The 
well is funk about three arſhines and a half 
below the e ſurface, in a ER in —_— conſiſting 


_ Io” 


. 


ace 
ox, - 332 
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of heaps of roots both of trees and herbs (which 
are partly mineralized) and intermingled with 
flakes of ſtone, then an arſhine and a half in a 
clayey kind of a ſtone, mixed with a great 
quantity of ſulphur pyrites. In the deep points 

of the valley there is a layer of vitriolic earth 
under the forementioned, which is a mixture of 
iron - earth and ſwampy iron · ore . It is eaſily got, 
and is then taken to the vitriol- works there and 
boiled. The mountain-reckf of the heights riſing 5 

from the valley is the kind of ſtone mixed with 
pyrites beforementioned on the Brunnenſole, 
mingled with gravel. The weſtern heights incline 
into the Muun lake, from which the peninſula 
Deknavolok riſes to an uncommon height, and 
ſtill exhibits the ſame ſort of ſtone mixed with a 
ſurpriſing quantity of gravel and ſtriated with 
the ſame fragments. On the northern or more 
5 north-weſtern ſide of the Onega lake, the trapp- 
ſtone mountains take their riſe from the river. 

Wr partly reaching to a conſiderable height, 8 
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5 * A ſpecies of the W 8 5 
8 reſpititium minera ferri ſubaquoſa; bog or ſwampy i iron oe 
phoſphate —_— 1 


I Bergart. The various rocks or - ſtoney aba which 
compoſe what i in mining is called the country, or that part of 
a a mountain which is immediately traverſed by the veins 


compoſed of ore and the lubſtance: whach ſerve as a gangue 
or r matrix. | 


\ 


— partly 


White Sea. 
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partly flat, partly protuberant, and only towards 
the upper end of the lake gently rifing, de- 
tached, and for the moſt part ſtretching to the 
"Theſe trappſtone mountains, in 
ſome places interſperſed with ſerpentin, are in 
ſeveral directions, ſays M. Renovantz, viſibly 
(perhaps only apparently) underlaid * by the 


je marble, as at 'Tievdeva and Pereguba. Near the 1 
former of theſe two villages, which is not fa 


from Onega, the marble riſes out of a river 
ſwelling to a conſiderable height, and unterteuft, 5 
on its greateſt elevation, where are found great 
quantities of white and grey chalk-ſtone, inter- 
| ſperſed with coppery talc t, copper pyrites, and 
verdigris, about the trappſtone mountains to-— 


1 Wards the Sondall-lake. It is from this maſs of : 


5 marble, as well as from that on the northern 


. ſperſed with particles of friable artz, which 
qu 


beleresbouts are , conifing « of the : fans 


| part of the Ladoga lake, near Ruſskoll and 


Serdopol, that the blocks are hewn for the imm 
; perial erections at St. Peterſburg. This marble, 
lying in flakes, diſcovers no trace of petrifica- ! 


8 om but is in many places plentifully inter- 


gives it in ſeveral parts the quality of emitting ' 


ſparks. Nau; colliſion. In the various lakes 


n 


| * wet. f Kupferglas. ; 


The 


8 ſrarcely to a fathom, and their ſurface, accord- 
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'The trappſtone mountains proceed Bom Tiers 
deva, both on the ſhores of the. Onega lake to- 
wards the north-eaſt, and in another dire&ion 
towards the north. In the bay formed in this 
lake, called Pereguba, projects a low peninſula, - 
named Pertnavolok, apparently from under the 

trapp, which conſiſts of a quartzy marble. The 
trappſtone mountain in theſe parts is frequently 
covered at its foot with ſtrata of Jindde, trapp, 7 
marble, and quartz, and containing ferruginous 
: and _ ore, in neſts and heaps juſt under the 5 
The peninſula Uſnavolok on the eaſt ſide 
of the Onega bay, and inclining into the lake of 
that name, and is in immediate connection with 


de circular chain of mountains, contains ſeveral 


of the like congeries, in which ſome portions of 
vitreous copper ore, a few of aſbeſtus, and ſtill 
| fewer of Mica, are interſperſed. The ſtriæ of 8 
theſe ſubſtances, thus ſituated, extend in many 


ing to the depth, ſtill leſs. Another vein of 
quartz contains ſpecular iron ore, and green 


C ſchorl. In the middle of the circular chain of 
mountains, after the mountain has riſen to a2 


| tending farther again toward the' north-weſt, 
lies a moraſs overgrown with firs, pines, and 
birch-trees, from which riſes a ſmaller, and cloſe 


8 * In Teggebengen neſtern und geſchutten. 


by. 


very great height toward..the north-weſt, and 
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by that a higher hill. Theſe tub ils confi * 


- a grey trapp, ſlightly mingled” here and there = 


with coppery pytites. Between the hills runs 4 
courſe of looſe ſand, in ſome places a fathom 


and a half in depth, in others leſs, mingled with 
many large and ſmall pebbles; and under it a 
| heap of from one to two and a half fathoms, as as 

if compoſed of round grains of quartz run to- 


| gether, and is plentifully mingled with motley. | 
and braſs· coloured mall nodules of copper-pys | 


VL and blue copper-ochre,  fingly likewiſe with 


rites, vitreous copper-ore, cuprous ; talc ore, green 


aſbeſtus, hardened ſmall ' nodules of clay, little 


trapp 1 nodules, and ſome few cryſtal-gypſum of 


-= ſelenitical nodules, and through which A waving , 


inches thick, and filled with ind „ 
I heſe trapp- mountains then proceed towards 


forming a delightful ſcene, ſhaping their courſe g 
northward to Voyets or Voytz, a "A 
aved on two of its ſides by the lake vy _—_—— = 


and inclining cleft extends not more than threes 


$2 Lumpuſcha on the Onega, and thence, amidſt — 
a variety of rivers, morafſes, and lakes, on 
which little granite iſles appear; on all | fides 


dhe third by the river of that name which flows 
towards the White-ſea, where i is ſeen a remark- be: 
able gold-mine, long ſince done working About 
— the Dar manu is TRY ſhat- I 


vor. 1. ; 
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the projecting parts, lie ſcattered at its foot. 

The trapp is here much mixed with ſpecular 

iron ore. Not far off is the Vitzga, a ſtream 
with numerous falls, flowing out of the ſuperior 


lakes, and loſing itſelf in the Onega; on one of 
its ſhores, which is quite ſteep, are lofty ſand- 
| hills. Hence, till about Povenetz, theſe moun- 
tains gently decline, covered with fand and 
ponderous maſſes of granite, to the Onega. 
Near Povenetz, the river of that name purſues 
its noiſy downward courſe, over rocks and pro- 
jecting walls of granite. — In the Vyg lake 
alſo ſeveral granite iſlands, among many albert, 
make their appearance, their toſhl-quality con- 
ſiſting of feldſpar, quartz, and micaceous math 7 IM 
” > the thickneſs, of one's fiſt; theſame is ſeen ian 
ſome iſlands on the coaſt of the White-ſea to- 
wards Soroka, The peninſula Voytz, on the 
other hand, conſiſts of a country of quartz and 
_ curved lamellated talc, or a very quartay gneiſs, 
which ſhews itſelf again about a verſt farther to 
the abe in e bers! 18 an abundance of 1 
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- iron- ore a —— on the Se 

country of the Voytz-hills appears a coarſe ſer- 
pentine of a greyiſh green colour. In this gneiſs 
runs a vein of quartz interſperſed with blue 
copper · ore, in which formerly lumps of native 
og a tb i. ane — This 
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broad. Directiy in flank af the chain, on the 
weſtern fide of the river, is a piece of moun- 
tain, ſeveral fathoms in length and breadth, en. 
tirely bare of ſoil, which is a true maſs of that 


quartay mountain-rock mixed with talc, amidſt 

bother collateral mixtures of the tale, and in con- 

5 junction with that mineral ſubcarating the trapp- 

| ſtone, which here contains nodules of fpecu ls 

iron: ore frequently as thick as one's fiſt, ank 

here and there interchanged with ſerpentine. 

About ſeven verſts weſtward from the Voytaer 

hill, in which interval ſeveral trapp-ſtone ridges 

„ riſe, whoſe natural foſſil in many places i — 

| plete wich little cubes of feldſpar, ſome rock 
projects on the higheſt ſummit of the faid mou... 

tain, conſiſting of quartz and tale again between 

the trapp; and we eaſily deſery in it two parallel 
veins of quartz, running in a long and ſtrait 


direQion Tent. one t two Pw” _ which- 
] mountains proceed We farther northward, quite. 


Dojo cloſe on the ere of the voy farther 0 


the weſt, (eſpecially on the bay of 


able and exhibits a variety of remarkable 
re 32 
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Voytz-hill i 18 . from * — trapp· f 
mountains by the river Vyg, here forty fathems 


the iſlands that appear in it,) attains to confidex- | 


TH Phæno- 
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phenomena. For example, vaſt tocks of gra- 
nite, projecting from the great eataract of the 
Summa into that river. On an ifland called 
Kimaliſha, lying between the mouths of the 
rivers Shuya and Soroka, off the coaſt of the 
White-ſea, we have in the granite veins of mi- 
caceous earth richly mixed with a beautiful 
brown frequently glandulous, with granites and 
green tranſparent ſhorl; and between Kemmi 
and Keret are very large ſheets of muſcovy glaſs, 
2 produced by ignition * from a coarſe-grained gra- 
nite. — Departing from the Voytzer mountain 
towards the eaſt, we perceive nothing but the 
NE ſandy plain diverſified with moraſſes, lakes, and i 
rivulets, from which riſe conſiderable ſand-hills 
mixed with granite, quartz, and pebbles of 
8 hornſlate, which farther eaſtward. — : 
Vith layers of chalk and gypſum, in which multi- 
tudes of petrified marine animals are ſeen. 
Leaving again the beforementioned martial 
waters, and taking a farther range and more to 
dhe weſtward, from the Onega towards Pertna- 
Vvpvolotok and Muun-ozero, the trapp- ſtratum pb. 
proceeds in its ſimple ſtate for the depth of forty 
feet and more, conſiſting of a blackiſh clay a 
 copioully mingled. with delicate particles of i iron 


* Muſcovy wy by ignition is not allowed I by mlnerato- 
giſt in 3 


and 


— — 4 p . G _ 2 I i 
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and flat grey ſquares of feldſpar, wherein, in this 
vein, were ſeveral. copper-pits, formerly very 
yielding, but are now exhauſted, eſpecially thoſe 
known under the names of Nadejeda and Niſſel. 
ſkoi, together with that called the filver pit; on 
| ſtrong courſes of quartz and ſpar, which were 
worked for a ſpace of fifty years and upwards to 
a conſiderable depth. — From theſe pits the 
mountains tend north-weſtward towards the 
borders of Lapland; yet their principal veins 
ſtill continue to the north, or rather from the 


north. Their prevalent ſubſtance continues to 


be for the moſt part trapp, containing ſuper- 


 ficial veins filled with copper- pyrites. Several 


of a ſimilar ſpecies are ſeen at Svetnavolok, : 


where the mountain riſes quite apart from the 5 
reſt, and fingle. - — Some of theſe mountains 5 
= covered with blocks of quartz of an aſto- 
ve niſning magnitude. In many places the trapp 
zs changed for ſerpentine, of a pleaſant green co- 
. Sludina-kupſka, where a beautiful 
5 ſerpentine, ſprinkled with copper - pyrites, ſpotted z 


with yellow and black, and capable of a foe . 


poliſh, is found in abundance. 


. From Svetnavolok the mountgins proceed 6 
ther to the north, at firſt bold, then gently, as 


far 286 the parts adjacent to the lake Pell; 


thence, purſuing. their ;courle to the lakes Uſt 
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and Tor, and are covered with hu ge maſſes of 
granite, quartz, and hornſtein ; at Uſnokontza, 
and about the Kuman lake, there riſes a talcky 
micaceous ſchiſtus out of the trapp. Theſe moun- 
tains reach to a conſiderable height at Moſelka, 
and again toward the weſt reſign the higheſt 
place to the granite. From the Kuman lake the 
trapp-mountains run, with fewer changes, welt- 
ward about the lake Vyg, to Sondala, and termi- 
nate in a direction almoſt due north, at the 
weſtern bank of the river r Vyg, near the * 
mines of Voytz. ODE 
About Sondola, particularly toward the eaſt Y 
the mountains riſe to a conſiderable. elevation, 
and contain, as their chief mineral ſubſtance, a 
| ſtratum of quartz ſomewhat mixed with clay. 
4 However, they only riſe ſingly, as the foot 
around is entirely covered with moraſſes or lakes. 
In ſome are perpendicular veins of quartz, with | 
: galena, ſome copper-pyrites, black ſparry lead- | 5 
ore, markaſite, fulphur-pyrites, and ochre. by In 
Other of the like clefts appear alſo blue copper- 
ore, great nodules of copper. pyrites, fpar, and 
quartz cryſtals; in others again pitch- ore of 
copper, vitreous. copper-ore, cryſtallized . 
copper, ſpecular i iron · ore, &c. 
The Bear iſlands in the White-ſea a 
— of granite, and — alſo of ld. The 
* 1 
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granite bears a reddiſh feldſpar, quartz, and | 
every where but little hornblende. The. veins 
of lead that have been here exploted extend, 
as I am told, in the granite. "na 

The ruſſian ſhare of Finland is throughout be 
a mountainous country. Towards the north. it 
contains a number of granite mountains, and 
enormous blocks of the ſame quality. But 


more to the ſouth, and chiefly in the region of 
the Ladoga lake, are numbers of chalk-ſtone, 
marl, ſand, and ſlate mountains. In ſome, 


Z F< pecimens of copper and lead have been brought 


extend partly from weſt to eaſt, beyond the 


out; iron- ore abounds, not only in the govern- 


ment of Olonetz, but alſo in thoſe of Vydorg 
and Archangel. M 
: In general it appears from what has been faid, = 
- that the main ridges, or the greateſt elevations 
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of theſe mountains, come from Sweden; and 


northern coaſts of the Baltic, and the lakes of 
Ladoga and Onega, towards and through the . 
White Sea, but partly hold their courſe out of ; 


5 Lapland too, from the north to the ſouth. For 


better diſtinction, (as the name Northern is too 


5 general, ) we might more properly ſtyle theſe 
the Lapland mountains. From their outward 
form, it is clearly mani elt that they have under- | 
done very violent revolutions ; as they appear, = 
— 14 Weg for 
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for the moſt part, extremely broken and incom- 
plete. Their figure is yery frequently ſharp and 
prominent ; ; but their height, on the whole, 
very moderate; though there are many, eſpe- 
cially in Lapland, that are never entirely diveſted 
of their ſnow. The higher, namely the princi- 
pal mountains of theſe parts, conſiſt of granite, 
trapp, hornſlate, gneiſs, and flaky chalkſtone, 
and probably likewiſe of porphyry and ſerpentine- ; 
wake. About the Onega and Ladoga lakes, in 
the ſouthern part of Finland, &c. many of the 
mountains conſiſt merely of chick, not unfre- 
quently red - potted chalkſtone. It is a circum- 
ſtance peculiar to theſe parts, that i in the mo- 
raſſes, bogs, and low- grounds, they contain an 
| extraordinary quantity of granite blocks, fre- 
quently of a prodigious ſize. It was from this 
place that the great rock on which the ſtatue of 
Peter I. at St. Peterſburg ſtands was fetched. 
The whole of this mountainous country is un- 
commonly abundant i in water, being as it were 
overſtrewn with lakes, rivers, cataracts, brooks, 
and marſhes. In the Baltic and the gulf of 
Finland, in che Ladoga and the Onega lakes, 
and in the White-ſea, an innumerable multitude | 
of iſlands appear. — The i interior mineral qua- 
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has deen ſaid above, has not hitherto been und 
— 


lity of all theſe mountains, as appears from 8 


. and lowlands, are clothed with foreſts. 
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to be — rich, and what <a um 
copper, and lead courſes have been explored in 
them, were preſently exhauſted. Iron, alone, 
they ſtill contain in great quantities, and this, for 
which there are works in many places, is, if we 
except marble, granite, ſome window-mica, and 
a little labrador ſpar, ſometimes found in the 


dlocks of * all that is now got rom theſe 5 


mountains. 


Beſides 3 rivers, wk, like the "NY 


| moſtly take their origin from the lakes here- 


abouts, not any large river originates from theſe 
mountains; though the vaſt lakes of Ladoga and | 
| Onega, and a multitude of inferior note, are in 
f their neighbourhood. — 
Many of the mountains are Sink: Kin he __ 
greater part of them, and particularly the vallies 
The 


Finds of trees here are moſtly the black pine, 


the birch, the common fir, and the larch. The 


ok foreſts in the parts about the Onega lake are of | ; 
very great extent. — The generality of the 


vallies and lowlands contiguous to theſe moun- 


uuns are of a black bog · mould, others of well- 


ſand, but ſome are fertile enough, and decked with 
fine. meadows, where the breeding of cattle is 
the principal ſource of maintenance to the in- 
habitants. In Lapland, and in ſome other 

northern diſtricts, wood ſucceeds but badly, and 


moſt 


) 
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moſt of the vallies are overgrown with moſs, 
which is a welcome fodder to the numerous 
rein-deer. of theſe parts. In the northern fitu- 
ations the vallies are by no means rich in plants ; 
yet many of the low grounds are amply ſtored 
with berries and a variety of muſhrooms. But, 
on the other hand, -theſe countries abound in 


wild animals and an inconceivable quantity of 


both land and water fowl of various denomina- | 


5 tions. 


= Valday which are ſituated on their tops. 


2. | The Valday mountains. 


Theſe mountains, whoſe ridges we travel over 99 


in going from Peterſburg to Moſco, are probably 
but a continuation of the Lapland mountains al- 
ready deſcribed. They were known to the an- 
tient geographers by the name of Mons Alaunus. 
At preſent they are indifferently called Vhiſokaya 
Ploſtchade, high riſing ground, or the moun- 
tains of Valday, from the town and the lake 


At no greater diſtance than 10 verſts from St. - 
Peterſburg, on the Moſco road, we already fee 
great quantities of maſſes of granite ſtrewed over 
the fields around, on which the feldſpar i is almoſt 
entirely effaced . The ſoil is at firſt, and as 
far as 20 verſts, mere moor ground. At Slo- 


a „ Ver wittert. 


venka, 


nn clayey. 


. whereof a great part of the way already paſt — 
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venka, 22 verſts from St. Peterſburg, we ſirſt 
meet with ſome clay- hills. Farther on, the 
ountry again becomes ſwampy and ſandy; but 
at the fame time ſtrewn with vaſt numbers of 
blocks of granite, ſome of them enormouſſy 
large. Among theſe maſſes are alſo latge blocks, 
With radiated and lamellated ſchorl. Till we 
get upwards of 100 verſts from the reſidence, 
the country is every where low, and we travel 
through almoſt one continued foreſt; but now it 


becomes ſomewhat higher, and the ſoil more 5 


We likewiſe come to ſeveral villages. 
G granite rocks are here particularly nume- 
Having again paſſed ſeveral great moraſſes, 


ve mts Novgorod, in a country thronged with 


hills of marl, ſand, and clay. The well-ſand, 


_ fiſts, i is in many places of a reddiſh hue, and every 


chalkſtones. To the right of the great high 
road, and ſouthward from Novgorod, lies the 


| where mixed with many granite, quartz, and 


| Ilmen lake, in the parts adjacent to which ar# 
many chalkſtone- beds, with bridges over them, - 5 


| petrifactions, and ſalt-ſprings. The laſt-men- 


| tioned are at Mihaga, Saltzveckſha, in 5 


and Staraia-Ruſſa. On leaving the laſt of theſe 


towns, we have the Seliger lake and the ſources 8 


of the — in the beak. We croſs —_ - 
E by = #.: "of river 
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river Lovat, and proceed along the Pola, as far 
as the mouth of the impetuous river Ivan. Here, 
about the Ilmen lake, and in nearly the ſhape of a 
creſcent, ariſe the Flotz hills, which gradually, 
on the Shelon beyond Saltzi, on the Lovat, about 
20 verſts below Cholm, on the Mita at Belſkoi- 
voloſt, and on the Siæs at Tichvin, increaſe to a 
very eminent mountain-ridge. Below the mouth 
of the Ivan or Javan, along which the ſtoney ſtra- 
um, as about the ſourcesof the Siæs, is the higheſt 
and the ſteepeſt, flows the Pola for ſeveral verſts 
| over a bed of marl and ſand ſlate. At this place 
| there is a great deal of potter's clay, of which all 
— kinds of earthen veſſels for « common uſes. are 
= made. ME 
Following the Moſco wind from Wn 
E 100 the mountains, to the diſtance of 3o verſts 
farther, we have a hilly ground, partly of ſand 
_ and partly of clay, to paſs over, on which the 
dlocks of granite, quartz, and ſand ſtone are 
very numerous, and of conſiderable bulk. About 
| Novgorod the earth is in ſome places ſo loamy 
and heavy, that great clods of it lie upon the 
' fields, and prevent the coming up of the ſeed. 
Near Bronitza, a ſpacious village on the Mſta, 
lea great many granite ſtones, ſome whereof are 
extremely large; eſpecially thoſe that one ſees on 
à pretty high hill, on which there ſtands a ehurch. 
—_ = = — The 
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The largeſt lie moſtly « on the north deckriry of 
the hill. On a particular ſpot, upon the ſhore 
of the Mſta, there is a bed of quartz-ſand at 
| leaſt three arſhines in depth, under which 
runs a layer of clay. Hence to Bolotnitza the 
ground is ſtill much more hilly, and the granite 
blocks more numerous. Among theſe there are 


alſo many pieces of jaſper, trapp, and quartz. 


From this village to the town of Valday is 2 


diſtance of 44 verſts. Nothing is ſeen here but 
great hills covered with ſand, and frequent maſſes 


never once ſaw the naked granite puſhing up- 


— granite. On theſe hills, where, however, we 


wards, the granites are of a variety quite peculiar. 


| They are found from the fineſt grain, up to 5 


ao” blocks of very large dimenſions, and of red, grey, 


bluiſhandblackiſh colours. Sometimes the quartz, 
then the feldſpar, one while the horn- blende, t 
another mica, and at another a fine needle-ſhaped 


cchorl, has the aſcendant. Together with the 


granite there is alſo found much quartz, ſome por- Rr 
phyry and jaſper, and pieces of m or 1 


ſteatites. Of the latter ſort Mr. Hermann found, 
among others at the village Votſkoy, . 324 


verſts from Peterſburg, a large block (not round 


ed av: of upwards of 100 pood-in weight, hay 
ing many within-lying brown ſpicu 
and ſmall — red-brown granites. The 


country 


ret 
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country about Valday, being the higheſt point of 
the mountain, is extremely pleaſant. Fine, ſlow- 
riſing hills, a charming pellucid lake, with an 
Hand on which ſtands a noble monaſtery, de- 
lightful groves, an extenſive ſcenery, forming the 
maſt inviting variety. One ſcarcely thinks him- 
ſelf on the mountain, and 1s almoſt inclined to 
take this region for a kind of plateaux, ſo gently 
do the mountains raiſe their heads. 5 
At a few verſts from Valday the road begins to 
decline very faſt. The granite blocks on the 
mountains covered with ſand and clay, are ſtill} 
nn great numbers, but by far not ſo large as on 
the oppoſite fide. There even already appear a 
good many petrifactions in chalk and — — 
| The latter are frequently of the jaſper kind. — 
Towards Viſhnei Volotſhok the road goes again - 
cover little hills, fwampy and well-ſandy ground. 
On many plots, and even till within 20 verſts of 
Viſhnei Volotſhok, there is a multitude, and ſome | 
of them very large blocks of granite. Several 
| of the wellfand hills contain lumps of granite, 
| quartz, ſandſtone, limeſtone, and 1 all 
wgether, in great numbers. It is remarkable, 
that we here meet with many blocks of d 
ſtone, while they are very rarely to be ſeen on 
the north-weſt fide of the mountain. — Between 
_ Vifhinei Volotſkok, and eſpecially in the diſtrict 
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ſtone; alſo fireſtone, with and without petrifae- 


” quantities of ſhells of various ſpecies. 


= is, therefore, V: 


of Nicolſkoi monaſtir, the country is plentifully = 
ſtrewn with petrifactions in fireftone. and chalk. 
ſtone, Among them are found 22 
that are transformed into carnelian. 
Between Torſhok and Tver the eountry is fat, 
and the quality of the ſoil much like that abave = 
_ * deſcribed. They uſe here for buildings a . * 
white r n. which « ol N s gr 
aibed "wat — On — | fide — 
the fireſtones are far leſs common e 
About Klin we find again ſeveral clay-hills, in 
which ſtick large blocks of granite and fand. 


tions, and pebbles of chalcedony. From Klin to 
Moſco the foil 3 is fr n but . * 
Moſco offer ms 3 of beauriful petri 
— of 3 W 


1 PI d of pate of * forts of colours; _ 


. . Smolenſk, ay 3 chalkſtone — gre 5 


The higheſt point of this ridge of mountains 


ay: ir Bape tir con hBG 
from the north, _— — to take i its depar- 
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foot as far as into the governments of Smolenſk, - 
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ture from between the lakes Ladoga and dune ? 
It then ſtretches acroſs the Mita, runs between 


the Ulmen lake and the Seliger, and extends its 
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About its welt. 


Orel, and Novgorod-Severſki. 


ern, ſouthern, and eaſtern declivities, are ſeveral 


ſtrong ſtrata of chalk and mar], which farther on 


are loſt i in marſhy and ſandy plains. 


Some naturaliſts are of opinion that the whole” 
of this Valday chain of mountains is the effect of 
violent inundations, and that it entirely conſiſts 
_ of a chalkſtone ariſen from crumbled and de- 
ſtroyed marine productions. Highly poſſible as 
this conjecture i is, it may be no leſs likely that 
the middle part is a primitive mountain, having 
granite for i its principal ſtratum, which, through 


length of time, and perhaps even under water, 
is ſo much decayed as to be in a manner ſmooth- 


ed; for, as far as I know, no chalkpit has yet 
| been opened on its ſummit ; and how much ſo- 
ever ſome blocks of granite on theſe mountains 


. off, yet we ſee a great many that - 


are ſo but in a ſmall degree. But even if all 
_ theſe maſſes were rounded, it would ſill be no 
proof that they were all brought hither by the 
flood. Of thoſe by Bronitza in particular, this 
would be extremely difficult to believe. I there- 
fore take all theſe ö al ſome very 
ſold 


Tm” lakes i is of this confluent ironſtone. The beds 


ſolid reaſons n IT 
to be an original mountain decayed and deſtroyed 
in its ſurface, on which, round about its deelivi- 
— > wigs 169). 5 
Notwithſtanding ſo much is to be ſaid con- 
cerning the mineral quality of theſe moun 3 
no mine has as yet been explored among them. 
Some ſpecimens indeed, it is ſaid, have been 
brought up of copper and lead; but the attempt 
has been proſecuted no farther. There is plenty 
of iron; eſpecially at Poterpelitz ms 
that a bed of pyrites by eint eng be, it 
left large pits, and deep cavities in the earth, 
which afterwards filled with water, and are now . 
Lille lakes abounding i in fiſh. The heat of the 
fire, however, muſt needs have been vety vo- 
lent, as the martial parts of the pyrites were per- 
 fedtly in filfion, and flowed together into irol- 


| teft behind any ejections, or other ſigns of this - 
_ rreme lous phenomenon, a burning” mountain. 
| It is niore certain that the bottom of all the 


on the Miſta « contain A great quantity of ſulphur- 
c pyrites, . 
petrifactions, &c. The pyrites are found, '6f 

"oF known figure, aud of excellent unte. A 


vox. I. = 2 bed 


| ſtone, partly porous, partly ſolid, without having 


vitriolic earth, alum, coals; iron- ore, . 
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bed of coal ſtretches principally about Borovitſk; 
and falt-ſources, chalk-pits, - and gypſum, are 
found in Stara-Ruſſa. 

The extreme elevation of the Valday. on 
tains is but very moderate; as the higheſt point 
is ſcarcely 200 fathoms above the level of St. Pe- 
| terſburg. Upon them are not only the Valday- 
| lakes, but alſo ſome others of inferior note ; and 
at its weſtern foot, is the great lake Ilmen, at the 
ſouthern, the Seliger, &c. Of the rivers, ſome 
take their origin from the mountains, others 
from the lakes that lie at their foot: the Volga, 

the Duna, the Volkhof, the Lovat, the Pola, the 
Tſhagedo, the * the D. the Don, * N 
ſs 7 WR 
__ Theſe mountains are hes: FOG clothed OY 
| with foreſts, but ſo much the more with beauti- 

ful meadows and fields; hence the grazier's 
trade is here carried on with conſiderable profit. 
The ſpecies of wood are, the ſeveral ſorts of pines 
and firs, the birch, the linden, the aſpin, the 

1 alder, & c. The foil in the vallies moſtly conſiſts 

of * and marl, and i is in a general Eo ith 


3. Te mountains f 7 aurida.. 


| The peninſula of Evi, fromthe ack of kim | | 
_— the fortreſs of Perekop ſtands, is all a flat, 
which ee becomes higher, all at laſt it riſes 
into 


1 weſtwards, quite up to Balbek. At Karaſ: 


quality of the mountains oppoſite to thoſe of 


5 through Bulgaria, and are called Pulkanian. 
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benennen em sda eb 
of it, and the ſhore of the Euxine ſea. The range 
of mountains extends from Theodoſia in a IO” 


ubaſar two towering pinnacles ſhoot up, bien 


Akmetchet a very lofty one, which is called Ak- 
tau. The ſmaller mountains ſtand diſtin& and 


range is partly a continuation of the 


which alſo ſeems apparent from the nature and 


—— beyond the Danube, 


: ſcattered. It is extremely probable, that this 7 


and partly of the carpathian mountains; and that 5 
theſe two principal chains are connected by iti; 


be component parts of the mountains of 
Taurida are as yet but little known. Thus much 


is certain, that the greater part conſiſts of chalk- 


maſſes with petrifactions, and many beds of ſand 
and marl, and chalk-hills with flints. It is there- 


Ss fore to be preſumed, that i in general they are —_ 
do de claſſed with the original, but only. with 


| the ſubterranean fires. However this be, it is 
faid that lead, copper, and i iron ores are found 
in them, as well as jaſper, agate, and mountain - 
N In limeſtone, ande, . e, 


%. 
2 9 


the alluvial or depoſited mountains. A part 
of them are thought to owe their origin even to 
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2 1 —— ——— 
of fand ay , — — lt K 
Their height, in compariſon, with other chief 
mountains, is but moderate. They are in a great 
meaſure deſtitute of foreſts. The trees that gro 
upon them are thoſe of the richeſt foliage, ſuch 
as oaks, beech, cheſnuts, &c. However what 
they are deficient in wood, is amply made up 
for by the rich and 5 herbs. * the 
rallies. 
” The rivers hes ecke-thaiy;aifeckrem the e 
tains of Taurida are, the Alma, the Katſha, the 
Kabarda, the Salgyr, the Karaſſu, and a great 


form _ pleaſing natural caſcades. 


4 The — mountains. . 


The caucaſian mountains, as far a8 17 have | 
8 hitherto been explored on the ruſſian ſide, are 
1 truly an alpine range, extending, between the ; 
Euxine and the Caſpian, from welt to eaſt, in 
: length about 3 50 engliſh miles, and towards the 
north and ſouth in a level country all around. . 
They greatly decline as they Approach both the 
ſeas. The whole range has a tract of about five . 
miles in breadth, where the chain is at its greateſt = 
height, which is covered with eternal ice. Its 
breadth 


number of little ſtreams that in many e e 


ber, moſtly it in Aint: 1 & lead ad - 
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* 
on the northern declivity nn at moſt 
to — and runs albig on the prodigious 
northern plain, which, taken in the quadra- 
ture, meaſures 1000 engliſh miles, being 
bounded on "_ eaſt by the NE and on the 
ridges; as well as the others, at thats! higkeft 
points, conſiſt moſtly of granite, the ſides leaning 
towards the next mountains of all kinds of late, 
55 This 
limeſtone mountain runs in a flat dy Kala 1 
20 miles in breadth, gradually declining, fill it 
ends in a promontory 10 miles broad, which con- 


fifts almoſt entirely of fandſtone ; and this again * 
runs out afreſh in a clayey pl: 


fi about U Ms 


broad, in which likewiſe numerous fandſtone-hitls 


Dee 


In this plain common ſalt and natron are 
met with in great abundance. In the promontory 


are ironſtone, ſulphur-pyrites, vitriol, detralctira, 3 


= and warm n baths not runden Wannen are 


copper are rarely ſeen in the promontory, dut in a” 


the higher mountains frequently, 1 
tuins alum. A piece of this caucaſian ridge is - 
| ſaid to have no waving mountains at its northern 
termination. As to what regards the quality of 


its ſuperior regions, it is to be remarked, that the 
river Hippus i in Iberia bears gold, the mountains 


N 8 FI 5 in 


The flate con- 
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in that region are faid to be very rich in mine - 
rals, and that the gold mines at Cumana were 
already worked by the Romans ; that the moun- 
. tains on the Kura, and eſpecially in the diſtri 
of Azghur likewiſe contain very rich ores; that 
in the plains of that river are found fine marble, | 
coal, and warm ſprings ; in the mountains by the 
 Terek, as far as the village Stephantzminda, | 
| there is lead, ſilver, and iron ore; in the georgian 
province Somghetia, rich filver and iron ore, 
marble, and jaſper; in the circle of Quoetſh cop- 
per- ore; in the principality of Tamblut rich 
lead, ver, 1 gold mines; in the principality of 
Lori confiderable copper - mines, good millſtone 
mute anregt Unfular rich eopper- mines; in 
the parts about Akdale, gold, filver, and copper; 
aud in the province of Albania, marble and ala- 
baſter, i iron, warm baths, petroleum, and rock ſalt. 
Hence it appears, that the caucaſian chain of 
mountains is a main courſe, in its higheſt points 
covered with ice- mounts; that it has its higheſt, 
5 high, middle, and fore- mountains, or promonto- 
y ries, the riſings neareſt to the level of the plain; Uh 
that its ſides are very rich in minerals, and pro- 
bably, in thoſe parts which are now added to the 
ruſſian empire, contain a treaſure of the precious 
metals. Its eminence, on the whole, is conſider- 
able, and many of the rocky parts very ſteep 
and prominent. In many of its . fertile 
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vales it is furni with charming woods, OY 
fiſting of excellent foreſt-trees of various kinds. 
— On the ruſſian fide of theſe mountains, the 
rivers ans Kuban, eg 4 and a number of 


* re this account as complete as 
poflible I will here ſubjoin a few particulars from 


what Guldenſtzdt ſays of Caucaſus. © The 
main mountain,” ſays he, „ 


17 ridge of the main mountain, from which the 


hole on both ſides declines and ſinks towards 
i the ſeas, conſiſts moſtly of ſnow or ice mounts 


« of a truly alpine height, which, by reaſon of 


4 fiſſures, contain everlaſting ſnow and ice, gene- 
2 60 rally exhibit bald rock, without any covering © 
"I « of earth or plants and trees, and in ſome parts 
„ pierce into the clouds. This, which may pro- 


< their local elevation, particularly in ſome open 


* perly be called an alpine chain, ſeems to me 


not more than 5̃ to 7 verſts in breadth, and 
e <4. conſiſts of a granitic ſtratum. — The two 


| & ſides of the high alpine ridge, which form the 

= r 1 dale to o be, from ſouth to 

” 3 70 — "They and . 
* immediately in the main ridge; and the north 

<« fide is. viſibly ſteeper| or higher than the 

6 eee — fr errant or 
9 *4 377 maler 
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1 = 4 ſmaller breadth, or rather only ſinks 4 to- 
it 1 e wards one part. — The higheſt ridges of 
«© Caucaſus conſiſt of granite ; cloſe to which, 
I % both on the northern and ſouthern ſides, are 
N „ mountains of flate, and farther on, chalk- 
4 148 © hills, which terminate in ſand-hills. In the 
& latter are found ſulphur, ſulphur- pyrites, 5 
. warm ſulphureous ſprings, petroleum, rock- 
falt ſources, nitrous ſalts, bitter ſalts, mag - 
ec neſia vitriolata, alum, ſelenite, &c. — The 
* northern promontory flattens partly at the 
„ Kuban, and partly over it, and at and acroſs 
4 the Terek, northwards, in the vaſt, arid,” 
„ clayey, ſandy, falt, woodleſs ſteppe, which 
towards the Manytſh is called the kuban, and 
towards the Kumma the kummanian ieppe, | 
and occupies the ſpace between the inferior 
. Don and the inferior Volga. — In the north- 
ern track of flate, appears ceruſe of lead, which 
contain ſilver, and copper pyrites in flaty ſtrata, | 
e in courſes of quartz and ſpar, in various veins,” 
particularly four in the province of: Kiſteri in 
_ < the diſtrict of Galgai, on the river Aſſai, be- 
ce tween the villages Olai and Cheirechi. Courſes 
=.” bleyglantz are ſeen alſo above, on the Te- 
< rek, in the geoxgian diſtrict of Kovi, in the 
diſtrict of the old fortreſs: Dariella. Other 
« lead-ores are found on the river Peg, by the 
ae HY dock 
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<« brook Tſhidſhei, near the villages Thhimeti and 
 « Iſharkau, on the right ſide of the Aradan, of 
ee the Terek, in the diſtrict of Dugor, near the 
_ <. village Nakatza — The ſlaty mountain near 
_ & the Aſſai, is very rich in ores, eſpecially about 
6 the head of the Archoun, the Sundſha, the 
„ Kifil, the Pfok, and the Aredon. About the 


6 Terek, it yields alſo copper and alum. Iron- | 


_ ſtone abounds in many parts of theſe moun- - 
cc tains. — From All this we may ſafely con- 
“ clude, that mining might be begun and car- 
©, ried on in the north. 
advantage, eſpecially for Ruſſia; 
« * muſt. firſt be taken to eſtabliſh 9 and 


rn Caucaſus to oe Gn 


-garriſoned forts for the protection of the 


« miners againſt the ravages of the thieviſh 
_ +. tribes. that inh bit the mountains, till they. 
haue attained-to a greater degree of civilife 
6 ation, and even nn. tome a turn * 5 
e mining = to 5 


* 


3 161 \ The Ural mountains... 


Ins e of mountains, which FRO 
y between Europe and north- 


cn Alla, i. commonly called the Ural; or the belt, 
3 if-girtedqhe-whole-world; JOU m 


der Guldeniad 0. thel 0 4, & fe 
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this chain the appellation of the hyperborean 
and the ryphean mountains, and ſometimes 
Montes Rhymnici. Under the laſt of theſe 
denominations the baſhkirian Ural was more 
5 particularly deſigned. — — The northern Ural 
ſtzhey termed Montes 8 or Riphzos, 
and the ſouthern Rhymnicios. The former 
| were afterwards alſo called the Yugorian moun- 
_ -tains. Ural is a tartarian word, ſignifying a 
belt or girdle, by which the Ruſſians likewiſe 
denote this range; for they call it Kammenol 
and Semnoi poyas, that is, the Rock or Earth- bs 
girdle. Theſe mountains extend, from ſouth to 
north, almoſt in a direct line, greatly above 
1500 engliſn miles. The mountains between 
the Caſpian and the lake Aral may be conſiderec 
as their commencement, which attain their 
greateſt height and bulk about the ſources of 
the rivers Ural, Tobol, and Emba; from thence 
ſtretch on towards the origin of the Tſhuſſovaia 
e and the Iſets, and farther on to the ſources = 
the Petſhora and the Soſva; laſtly; form two 
great promontories about the karian haven of 
the frozen ocean; and after being divided by 
the ſtraits of Weygat, reach their termination 
in the mountains of Novaia Lane Such is 
the main courſe of this prodigious chain, which 
___ from the higher aſiatic mountains, is gra- 


dually 


. | 
dually lowered, with ſeveral frequently imper- 
ceptible interruptions, | and laſtiy finks in the 
frozen ocean. — Some conſiderable collateral 


or Tak $0UL... 


branches take a weſtern as well as an eaſtern 


courſe from it. The moſt material that extend 
from the former ſide are thoſe called Obſchtſchei- 
Sirt, the mounts of ſeparation, which run out 
bdetween the river Ural and the Sakmara, and 
on one fide unites with an arm coming out of 
the kirghiſtzi ſteppe on the left ſhore of the 


Ural; on the other ſide projects into. the = 


kabwoe ſteppe between the Volga and the Ural, „ 


and northerly is in conjunction with the land- 
ſtone mountains which accompany e as - 
courſe of the Ural on the weſtern ſide. 


| the forts of Orſk and Guberlinſk, ab the n 
mountains run out ebend into the kirg- . 
hiſtzi deſerts, and reach to the mountain Ulatan 
which ſtands about the centre of that region, 
and is attached to the great Altay. This arm; : 


, extending near the abovementioned forts towards 
.-.. ._ ſouth-eaſt, i is called the Guberlinſkoi moun- 


TY : going, runs ſouth- eaſtward between the rivers 


” tains.” — Another courſe, ſmaller than the fore- 


Ural and Ui, under the name of Okto Karagai, 2 


through the open ſteppe of the middle horde of 
the 2 and then purſues wy, 
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under the appellation of Alginſkoi-Sirt, penny 
the Irtiſh and the Altay mountains. 


—— — — 4268 m 3 . 123 7 __ * 1 wth 
; * 


more on its weſtern ſide than on the eaſtern, and 


7 wink of collateral ridge, . very rich i in copper, 
and conſiſting for* * moſt nd in 12 
ſandſtone. : 
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The whole Ural chain may be aptly. divided 
into three main parts: 1. Fhe kirghiſtzi Ural, 


which extends from the Caſpian and the Jl. 
and eaſtward out of the great ſteppe of the 


Kirghis-kaiſaks, as far as the origin of the Tobol 
and the Yemba. 3. The Ural rich in ores, pro- 


perly implying the Ural ore-mountains, which 
takes in the whole mountainous track, with its 
| weſtern and eaſtern appendages, from the riſe of 

the ſaid rivers and the Guberlinſkoi mountains, 


quite up to the ſources of the Solva and Kolva; 5 


and 3. the deſert Ural, — from theſe 
rivers to the frozen oceal 
abounds in ores may be again ſubdivided. into : 
te orenburg, the n and the ver- 
chaten Ural. | 


The Ural that 


This main courſe of the Ural mountains * 
one peculiarity, that it declines e 5 


on the former is accompanied by a conſiderable 


The higheſt 1 mountain of the Ural. coin i is in + 


- the 2 ( in the 2 Ural and 


in 


0 ö rn” — — 


or THE sl. 14 


in verchoturian Ural. Vet the former far ex- 
_ ceeds the latter. They are moſtly met on the 
ſide of the range inclining to the weſt; as, for 
inſtance, the Iramel ; Pſerak, Taganai, ſhis algo, 
Ageſhurdyk, Imen or Yamontau, '&c. But 
likewiſe on the eaſt fide are ſore very lofty 
heads; for example, the Irentik and Karantaſh, 
from which latter the river Ural takes its birth. 
In verchoturian Ural the greateſt elevations are 
the Voſtroi-kammen, the Konkeſhefſkoi-kan Z 
on the Lobva, and the Pavdinſkoi and te kel. mn 
vinſkoi-kammen on the Tauda. Some of them, 
as the Age ſhurdyk, the Dſhigalgo, the Taganai, 
mm Komkeſhefikoi, Pavdinſkoi, and Koſvinikoi 


©  kammen, are in ſeveral places covered witk 


cternal ſnow. The ekatarinenburg Ural con- 
tains the eaſieſt mountains, thruſting up their 
ſummits for the moſt part only IO 


grauter or fmaller Gnmentrons. | 


1 quainted with the great deſert Ural. However, it 5 
inn the latter goes on in reaſing moſily 


The kirghiſtzi Ural is almoſt wum 


| known to us; and we are not much more at- 


northwards, over the ſource of the Sofva, and 
at laſt ſtretches, almoſt parallel with the Oby, 


branch of ſchiſtous mountains to the weſtward, 
which, With another neck of land, — a bay 


4 EB 


| towards the frozen ocean; where it ſends outa 
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in the Oby, terminating as if ſhattered to pieces, . 
with a part of the ſame ſchiſtous quality, on the 
coaſt; but running on with its ſtrongeſt part to 
Novaia Zemlia, and perhaps iſſues alſo a branch 
weſtward through the lake, which is full of 
= rocky alands, quite to the lapland mountains. 
The Ural chain is of itſelf a main mountain, 5 
whoſd higheſt ridges, for the moſt part, confiſt 
of granite, and. of all the properly primitive | 
rocky materials; the ſides being more of ſchiſtus 
and wakes; the fore-mounts, or promontories, 
eſpecially on the weſtern ſide, of ſandſtone, 
chalk, and gypſum, and the beds of marl, clay, 
7 ſand, & c. But this ſtatement admits of ſeveral 
: exceptions. Thus, for inſtance, we ſee that the 
_ granite puſhes upwards not only in the higheſt, 
but alſo in very low points; that on the high 
2 ridges, together \ with the granite-knobs, there 
are likewiſe in many places porphyry, gneiſs, 
mica f pathoſa, verd, ſerpentine, ſand, and marl- 
73 ſtone, micaceous ſchiſtus, and lapis calcareous 
| falinus, which frequently ſeem to be laid on 
the granite, but often only placed beſide it; 
and that in the fore · mounts and beds, chalk- 
| ſtone, ſchiſtus, ſandſtone, and gypſum, are fo in- 
terchanged, that it is impoſſibie to ſay which of 
theſe properly ſerves as the ſuppoſitum to the 
other. — The orenburg Ural has whole knobs 
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extenſive compaſs; 


. 


„ 
y mountains f 
for example, the Guber- 
linſkoĩ, which almoſt entirely - conſiſt of fine 
jaſper. The ſchiſtoſe track, or what is called 
— — is not much more plainly. - 
perceivable on the eaſtern fide of the principal 
ridge, than on the weſtern, where it ſeems al- 
moſt entirely to fail. Gneiſs, micaceous ſchiſtus, 
f pot· ſtone , „ grey marl, and ſerpentine wake, 
grey clay ſchiſtus, trapp, and jaſper, interchange 
without any apparent regularity, and are va- 


— 


rn 


of ſolid horny quartz, and 


— falinus. The caſe is juſt the ſame in the eaſtern 
ſub· mountains, with the thick and broken 
(moſtly free from petrifactions) chalkſtone, gyp- 


TT ſum, black ſchiſtus and ſandſtone, beds of marl. ; 
i clay, &c. the ſucceſſion whereof are differ- 


ent in almoſt every region. — On the weſt ſide. 
| ſucceed, moſtly cloſe by the high mountain, a 


produdive beds of copper, lie concealed. Whey * 


3 * 3 Or, Lapis . 


| 2 


riouſly interrupted by protruding lapis calcareus 


= and black clay ſchiſtus interchangeably ith. 

— _ ſandſtone ; and a powerful mountain, ex. . 
- tending - from the Belaie northwards over Saly- 8 
kams, of thick chalkſtone, which forms in 

many places very high and broken mounts, and — 
vVeſtwards is accompanied in its whole length 1 
| hills of gypſum and ſandſtone, i in the former. 


richeſt copper and many iron ores break in the 
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tain, numerous and large neſts of iron-ore are 
every where met with. Whereas on the eaſt 
ſide, and on the ridges of the mountain, the 


parting of the ſaline chalkſtone with marl-wake, 
the r ſt powerful couches of jiron- ore, of por- 
plyry, and the gold - ore i in the gneiſs. 


a We find beautiful ſorts of granite, porphyry, 
excellent jaſper, fine quartz, petrofilex, pebbles, 
 wher-ſtones, flints, agates, chalcedonies, large 
mountain - cryſtals, ſmoky 'topazes , fine ame- 
thyſts, chryſolites, porcelain-and pipe-clay, bolus, 0 
8 Helly feldſpar, ſerpentine, pot tone, window- 


In minerals the Ural mountains are very rich. 'I 


* miez, aſbeſtus, and amianthus; beautiful marbles, 1555 


5 dane fehftus, gypſum, flowers of fpar, turf, coals, 
mineral oils, naphtha, native ſulphur, markaſites; 
1 fol falts, ſources of common falt, bitter lakes, 

dum, vitriolic earths, ſaltpetre, natron; iron, cop- 

per, gold, and ſpecimens of filver and lead. For 
bl working of the gold, copper, and iron, very ex- 
5 tenſive and productive fabrics are here erefted. 
The Ural mountains are alſo very amply en- 
adbwed wich woods. Their trees conſiſt of the 
ſeverul ſorts of pines, birch; fir, cedar, lareł 
— 2 a on * fouth-weltern as 4 
* Smoky topazes, mean-bromn rock cryſtals 
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Sidgria and de g e empire from the han 


f Þ f . recalled by the Obinely 
104: Altal-alin, and Gbin-ſhall, which ' ſignifies the 
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= Gold Mount. - They are divided into the unn 

and the leſſer Altay. The n Altay eparates 
the mongolian Tartary f 1 the empire of the 
foongorian Kalmucs and a ſmall part of Bu- 
khavia toward the welt. ER in 
various windings toward the no 
here throws out ſeveral confiderable — FAN 
tween which the main ſources of the Yenifley, 
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It | it the Oby- and the Irtiſnh rife, through Soongoria 

i n Z to the north-north-welt, here wy enter in con- 
14 junction with the leſſer Altay. | e leſſer Altay 
| ö parts Soongoria from the government of Kolhy- 

11 van, through which the aforeſaid ſtreams purſue 
Il j! thaie n over 2 great extent pak ountry.. oo 
T7 ; vithoy the — the ruſſian territory: 

| | | ii run out in general from ane af the gde 2 
il poims, known by the name of Bagday aver the 
ny ſources of the Irtiſh, north-weltward be 
HE chat and the lake Teletzkoi-ozero," arid by this 

l lake and the Leniſſey northieaſtward' into tha 


ruſſian empire. The whole of the ruſſian ſhare 
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as te dhe govertiment,) and from the 
per- mine, called Voſkreſenſkoi. It is bounded 
on the ſouth. by the granitic ridge which parts 
* ain from a the korbolikinſkol. © It is 
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whole co urſe is accompanied by conſiderably 
high ſehilt and chalk, mountains; towards. the 
wWeſt it loſes itſelf in the north-weſtern ſteppe. 
— - The greateſt clevation of theſe mountains is 

I; innaia- -Sopka *, * which is computed 9 
aſcend 28 14 iſian ha above the leyel of the 
fea. At its middle and greateſt height i it conſiſts 
of: 2 moſtly coarſe granite, . conſiſting o of ſpatum 
cam e, quartz, and blackiſh micæ. On the 


north- ſide it abuts extremely ſteep ag 
Bielo lake, under which appear leal ö 
table-ſchiſt which reſt upon the foot X 7 
blue mountain, and covers the granite between 
it and the tigeretſkoi granatic dow mountain, 
ſtill 30 verſts farther to the eaſt. On the eat 
fide it in like manner ſtruts boldly agail 
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: formed by the Little Bicla with, the great Rel 
In this angle, at the foot of the Blue mountain, 
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the” Oube ike,” conſt of - granite; porpli | 


marlwake, petrofilex, and quartz. — 4 
the eaſt the ouvinſkoi ſnow- mountains raiſe their 
tofty fammits, which, meaſured with the line, | 
were found to be . 3 feet above the 
water of the river Which devolves its 
pleaſant ſtream benen its monſtrous cliffs. In 
theſe mountains have been lately found the fl. 
pofſkoĩ mines, on the Ulba, which — 
great ſacceſs ; together with the mines talofikoi, 
nicolaeffkoi, dereſefſkoi, ilinſkoji, Ke. 1 5 
The puxTARMINSKOL! mountain Anis in 
che ſuperior region of the river Buktarma, at 
te frontier-heights between the chineſe and the 
5 ruſſian empires, declines from the ſouth towards 
: the north and weſt, and accompanies the afore- 
mentioned ſtream, on both its ſides, till its con- 
: fluence with the Irtiſh, It reaches to eaſt 7 and 
| north-eaſt as far as the mountains that run along 
the Kokuſun, and towards the north up to thoſe 
that follow the courſe of the Ua. From the 
©  binſkoi ſnow- mountains up to the head, of 6 
Diman (which falls into the Kokoſun) it forms 
= powerful ridge, rifing almoſt throughout in 
high ſummits of ſnow, and on thi: 
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tioned river. This huge mountain, as yet yery 
Little known, and partly inaccetible, conſiſts, as | 
far as we ben a in ia nebel — 
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between the Oby and the Veniſſey. Theſe moun- 
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* 


or THE SOILS . 


multitude of ſea-ſhells. Theſe in general are 
found to he 4392 parifian feet higher than the 
Shlangenberg. One of the higheſt points is the 


Koſſipnaia-Sopka, (the ragged head,) conſiſting 8 


of monſtrous blocks of hoary granite. In ſeve- 
ral places of theſe wild and extenſive mountains, 

iron, copper and lead ores have been dug up, 5 
but no regular works have been as yet ſet up. 


Altaian mountains, namely, the kuſnetzkoi range, 


The ſecond half of the ruſſian ſhare of the 


s ſtill for the greateſt part, almoſt unknown, and : 
| inacceflible. It may be reduced to two ſubdi- 


viſions, whereof one ſhall compriſe the kuſnetz- 
| koi proper, and the other the kraſnoyarſkoi 


mountains, together filling the whole vaſt pace 


tains throw up, on the Mraſs and between the 
ſources - of the Tom and the Yuſs, ſome very 


conſiderable ſummits, many of them covered 


with eternal ſnow. In regard to its inward con- Ns 


ſtitution and frame, we have as yet but few au- 


1 thentic accounts. However, from hence are 


brought various forts of granite, porphyry, 
OL jaſper, breccia, ſaline chalk-ſtone, marble. with 


ſeia - ſhells, horn- ſtone, ſlate, ſerpentine, moun» | 


tain-cryſtal, chalcedony, and carnelians. On the 


| Kondoma, are productive i iron mines: in the re- 


gion of the origin of the Tſhumiſh the ſalahirſroĩ 
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filver-mines continue to be worked with great 


expectations; and at Kraſnoyarſk feveral copper- 


mines were formerly worked, but are now aban- 


doned*. In the laſt-mentioned circle is alſo an 
ting iron-ore, belonging to 


a the diſtriet of Kraſnoparſ, to the left of the 


Yeniſſey (ſays Mr. Pallas) the ſchiſtus is ſeen lying quite up 
to the ſteep ſoaring granite mountain, and is rich in ore; 
the chalk · mountain is but very narrow about the Teſs and 


the brook Koxa, and then follow northwards red ſand ſchiſtus 


and marl ſtratum. Beyond the Veniſſey we find the ſchiſtus- 
mountains much more northward ſtill, as far as above the 
upper region of the brooks Siſine and Oubei, and the river 
and the chalk- cliff mountain runs as far as to the 
confluence of the Mana with the Veniſſey, and therefore too 
near upon the town of Krafnoyarfk, where the Flœtze pro- 
ceed. The chalk-mountain here ſends out a rib weſtward 
under the name of Arga, which preſſes weſtwards out of its 


direct courſe. to the Yus, flowing much higher than the 


VLVeniſſey, and its continuation the river Tſhulym. From 5 

EKraſnoyarſſc north-weſt and eaſtward are pure Fhetz: and 

level country, likewiſe the ſtraight road thence to Irkutſk 
through nothing but low foreſts, which extend north. 

| ward, as far as the upper Tunguſka, and. where at moſt | 

but fmall fletze ridges appear, ſo that in theſe parts the 
ſchiſtus-mountain muſt be much leſs powerful, as the gra- 
Hite yet extends in its former breadth and direction, and ſor 
example, on the. river Ouda, as fur as about the brooks 


Shelma, Netek, and. Sob, where are at . the beſt 
nee 


-- 


dte pinus abies, the alder, the willow, and noble 


| Uba ; the Oby, with its main rivers, the Alay, 


o Thy solle " 


tains i hive to be ſeen in the ſouth are about the 
ſource of the Abakan, where the famous mount 
Sabin, or Shabina-Dabahn, raiſes his ſnowy head 


to a ſtupendous height,” and the Ittem, on the 


borders of the brook Shantigyr. 
| The major part of the Altay mountains b mers 1 
bald than woody. The largeſt foreſts are in the 
low countries about the Alay, the Oby, and the 
 Yeniffey. The ſpecies of wood are, the pinue 
2 ſylveſtris, the birch, the aſpin, the pinus picea, 


larch-trees*, and cedars. — The principal rivers 5 
of theſe mountains are: the Irtiſh and its cok 
lateral ſtreams the Buktarma, the Ulba, and the | 


the Tiharyſh, the Tfhulym, the Tom, the Ka- 
tunia, the Yus, and the Abakan, which falls 


into the Teniſſey. The faperior regions of the oh 


1 mountains are eee exuberant in waters. 


7. The — mountains, 5 
The wethermeſt ow. cope and granftie aw 5 


| ridges determine, at che Teniſſey, aud thienes | 
4 2 d —— ami deem 


e „. 
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northern ſide of the mountains belongs to Siberia, 
The granite-mountain ſtands here very bluff, 
eſpecially in the region of the Ouſs, which, to 
the right, falls into the Yenifley. The Yenifley 
itſelf rolls forth, from between high ſnowy ſum- 
mits which hem it in with rocks, into a monſtrous 
vale ; as in general all the ſuperior rivers flow in 
very high and dreary mountains. Behind the 
Ouſs is a very lofty mountain, Khoin-Dabahn; 
and, more eaſtward, over the Ouba, a wide. ex- 
tended with cragged rocky high-ſoaring ſummits, 
the mountain Irgentargak, which continues for 
above 500 verſts, quite up to the ſources of the 
| Beikem and the Shiſhkiſh. Hard by this moun- 
tain follows, to the north-weſt of the lake Koſ- 8 
_ Togol, the frontier- mountain Nukutu-Dabahn 
(or Khangai), whence the Karin falls into 
that lake; then, about the origin of the brook ; 
Khanga begins the mountain Gurban-Dabahn*, 
and reaches to beyond the ſources of the river 
Ouro; where, at a mountain Kiſimktu-Dabahn, 
| begins the great chain Oudin-Dſcet, and, be- 


| tween the Vida and the rivulet Selenga, from 


north-weſt to ſouth- eaſt, forms the ſiberian 
boundary. Another branch of lofty mountains, 
| proceeds, under che name of Turon-Dabahn, | 


* The three mountains. 


0 Veniſſey, are called, Sayanſkoi-Kre- 
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between the ſources of the Dſhida and Tamnik, "7 


on one, and on the river Irkut on the other 
ſide, as far as to the Baikal. 


The whole range (whoſe higheſt ridges ace 


bet, but towards the origin of the Oka, Krebet 
Khandabaga) conſiſts, more or leſs, of ragged 
granite and porphyry ſummits, which inter- 
change with various kinds of ſchiſtus; and farther 
onwards, between the Veniſſey and the Angara, 
is under- run with powerful flœtzes of chalk, 


marl, clay, and ſand. — The granite in many : 


of the hills, is ſo coarſe-grained, that the beſt 


mines here are of muſcovy-glaſs. In theſe 


= mountains, about the Yenifley, are found num- 


bers of what are called old tſhudi mines; not- 
5 withſtanding that their mineral contents are ſtill 


| almoſt entirely unknown; and, except iron- ore, 


1 but little has been gained from them, 


Though the range is here and there quite LF 
| bald, yet, for the moſt part, at leaſt in the 


 vallies, it is foreſted, The ſpecies of trees we 
the pinus ſylveſtris, the pinus ables, the pinus 


picea, the birch, and excellent larches and 


cedars. — The principal rivers of the ſayane . 
mountains are: the Veniſſey, the Tuba, the 


Mana, the Kan, the Byruſſa, the Ouda, the 
Oha, the N. &c. | 
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8. The mountains of the Baikal. 


This range of mountains has nearly the 
ſame direction with che Baikal-ſea, accompany- 
ing it on both ſides from ſouth to north and 
north-eaſt, runs down to the weſt on the right 
of the Angara, where it flattens in a moraſly 
ſteppe of prodigious extent ; to the eaſt it ad - 
vances from the origin of the Lena, on both 
ſides of that river, and here likewiſe dies away 
ma wide-extended fleetz-ridge. In general it is 
a very craggy high-thrown mountain, partly 
conſiſting of granite, partly of flint-breccia and 
chalk- ſtone. In the inferior regions of the 
Angara and the Lena its flœtz- mountain greatly : 
declines, and frequently produces coal. From 
the upper angarian ridge, there runs, 1 
ſhould ſeem, a branch weſtward, through the 
region between the podkammenaia and the niſh- 
naia Tunguſka, away over the Yenifley, =: 
conſiſts probably of mere flœtz- mountains. 
About the north-eaſtern part of the Baikal, the 
upper Angara, the Mama and the river Vitim, 
where lie the famous pits of muſcory:glals, all 
' the mountain is granitic “ 25 The mineral con- 

Te, _ tents 


_ * What Mr. Ah relates of theſe — ——_— 
deſerves here to be quoted. On the ſouth fide of the 
5 welt end of the Baikal, which 1s called Kultuk, a granite- 


1 ridge 


6 
thoroughly known. The principal of what has 


| | : 9 "_ — y 
l : | . | | 


« ridge extends along that ſea. The promontories, above 

« 50 fathom high, ſteep, fathom long, and of far 

greater breadth, conſiſt entirely of milk-white quartz, 
« which is ſeldom known to form whole mountains (1 ). Then 
e follows a fine-grained, one while quartzy- micaceous- pa- 
e tous, and then only quartz. mieaceous, granite ; and this 
« compoſition of granite is progreſſively reft throughout 
nin chinks, a curious circumſtance but rarely ſeen in old 
granite- mountains, and much doubted of by ſome oro- 
„ graphers. Some 300 fathom from the quartzy excreſ- 

| « cence ſeveral parallel gangues appear, which on the eaſtern 

—. declivity, towards the brook Sludenaia, extend from welt 

l to eaſt, The moſt powerful of them is about 12 feet, the © 
| « reſt are ſmaller, and fall almoſt perpendicularly. The, 

mighty Salband, I might almoſt lay, the proſtrate, con- 
ſiſts of black ſcaly mica. To this ſucceeds a fine-grained, 

+ 8 greeniſh, brittle quartz, ſprinkled with green micaceous 

— 8 eryſtals. It comprehends one third of the whole, and 

terminates in a ſolid feldſpar, which fills the northern 
and larger portion of the gangue, in which frequently priſ- 

<« matic ſchcerl cryſtals are incloſed. The ſcherl is green, 

HS... tranſparent, or cloudy, of a quadrangular or a pyramidal 

i form, and ſome cryſtals are almoſt five feet long, and fif- . 

4 teen inches i in diameter; but theſe are cubically ſplit; 
„ wherefore it is not poſſible to get them whole. Alla 

„ micaceous cryſtals are frequently interſperſed in the feld- 

— ' ſpar. Laſtly, the feldf ar lies on the duartzy granite, | 


6) {a the und-, a, ele lee. 
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been Efcovered 3 in them, are coals, aſphaltus, 
ſulphur-ſources, native ſulphur, alum, common- 
ſalt- ſources, lapis lazuli, muſcovy-glaſs, carne- 
lians, natural pruſſian blue, and ſpecimens of 
iron, copper, and lead f. De 


Some 


_ " - . N _ 


7 
in which but little ſpar and mica is interſperſed. To 
conclude, the gangue is viſibly along the ſteep ſouth- 
<« eaſtern fide of the mountain quite to the water level of the 
_ & Sludenaia, and in the holes ſandy quartz which the ſpring- 
C floods have waſhed through a grot four fathom deep and 
4 two fathom high. The leafy greeniſh mica appears, as 
«© was remarked of the ſchcerl, in priſmatic pyramidal eryſ- 
« tals of from three to nine ſides. — The learned are in- 

et clined to pronounce the whole region of the Baikal to be 
the effect of ſome great convulſion of nature; but in the 
N range of mountains about the weſt end of this ſea, which 5 
+ 4 is called Kultuk, all ſeems to me to have ariſen by a gentle | 
% and eaſy formation. The forementioned ſtructure of the 
«© mountains ſhews how the minerals are depoſited according 
t to their quantities, and in conformity to the laws of re- 
4 lation. The cryſtals may perhaps have already received 
4 their flats and points as they part dry and moiſt.” 
. See Crell's Chymical Ann. 1785, part iii. p. 265. — Of 
ſimilar gangues in granite, various examples are ſeen in the 
mountains of Altai and Ural; eſpecially in the latter the : 
beautiful amethyſts, at Murfinſk, we broke out of quartz 
; gangues in granite. 
I From a manuſcript containing the i ob- 
ſervations of M. Gruber, in the parts adjacent to the Baikal, 
I extract the as The — round Irkutſk, for 
* 
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7 Some tracts of mountains about- the Baikal, 
for example, the Burgundu and others, are ſo 
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- + ſonfe hundred verſts on the Angara, and above a thouſand 
« yerſts on the Lena, is entirely of the fletz kind; but theſe 
„ ftreams have moſtly high banks. In the confines of 
_ «' Trkutſk is a great deal of coal; and, near the city, on the 
bank of the Angara, in a ſubverted mountain, five veins 
s of it, each a quarter of an arſhine in thickneſs, at a diſ- 
| © tance of about two arſhines above one another, — Salt- 
0 ſprings are here in many places. Not far from the Baikal 
4 magneſia vitriolata is prepared from the water of a lake; 1 
&« and 80 verſts from Irkutſk, on the Angara are manufac- 


* tories of common ſalt. From Irkutſk 434 verits, on the : 


Lena, extends a bed of copper ore, which ſeems to teach, 

4 for goo verſts, to the river Kiren. The country, by the 

* latter river, is far more hilly, and conſiſting partly of 
66 chalk-ſtone, whence | ſeveral mineral ſources proceed. 
Nor are ſpecimens of copper wanting. Iron - ores and fer- 
4 ruginous ſtones are every where met with in abundance. 
On the Lena, here and there, are ſallies of argentiferous 


4 glantz galena, interſperſed 1 in the chalk-itone, aud at times "ox 
: appears 1n lumps of two or three pounds. It was firſt „„ 
. explored about fifty years ago by Meſſrs. Make and 
* Kutuzeof. They keep four machines at work at the ſaid 
0 copper-floetz,. near the villages Botova and Shemanorva. 


| & "The ores are green-copper, blue-copper, brown-copper, : 


TR copper-glas, fablertz-ores, and malachquite. The gan- 5 


| « pes are calcareous and ſandy. The narrower the gangue, 
4 the richer it is. The proportion is one fourth to forty 
<< per cent. copper, but ſcarcely a trace of filver. On an 
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high, that they are covered with never-waſting 
fnow. In that ſea or lake itſelf many lofty and 
ſteep cliffs aſcend above the waters as iſlands, 
fome whereof conſiſt of folid white quartz. — 
The mountains are partly bare, but for the moſt 
part decked with foreſts. The moſt uſual kinds 


of trees are the pinus ſylveſtris and the birch ; 
| but here are lkewiſe great numbers of larches 
and cedars. — The moſt conſiderable rivers 
which derive. their ftreams hence, are the 
Selenga, the Angara, the FI, the — and 
the * DT 


2s. The — mountains. ; 
Theſe mountains, otherwiſe called the moun- H 


tains of Dauria, extend from the Baikal and : 
the ſources of the Selenga and the Amoor, 
_ down the two fides of thoſe rivers; on one ſide 
as far as where the Argoon falls into the Amoor, 
nud on the other fide up to the heads of the 
Niuſa and the Oldekon, where i it annexes itſelf | 
= - the ſpacious range of Okhotz, or Kreber 
Stanovoi. It conſequently includes the whole 
8 between the Selenga and the Argoon, take 
te ſame direction with the courſe of the Amoor 
and the Ingoda from weſt to north-eaſt, and 
comes down to us from the Mongoley, under ” 
the name of Yablonot-Krebet, or 2 


+ which falls into the Amoor, ) i is found to be the 


feldſpar glandules, ſerpentine, aſbeſtus, ne- 


river-ſpar ; falt-lakes, vitriol pyrites, alum-ore, 
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tain. It has its greateſt elevations about the 


origin of the Amoor and Ingoda, where it con- 


fiſts of very ragged granite tops, high and ſteep, 
Between the courſe of the Ingoda and the 


ſources of the Khilok and Vitim it is much 
ſmaller, notwithſtanding which, it ſeems to ſtand 
very high. It here forms a ridge, pretty uni- 
form in its progreſs, woody, and well watered, 
and conſiſts for the moſt _m of pr Ay 
granite. - 
8 part of this range incloſed by the Amoor 
and the Argoon, is properly called the Nert- 
| ſhinſkoi chain of ore-mountains, (from-the city 
of Nertſhinſk, ſtanding on the brook Nertſha, 


richeſt in minerals of any of the mountains D 


hitherto explored in theſe regions. It produces 6 
beautiful kinds of granite, porphyry, jaſper, a 


great quantity of chalcedonies, carnelians, onyx, = 
= agate, hornſtone, lar ge ſmoky topazes, aq 
marine, hyacinth, and topaz-coloured ſchoerl, 


genuine topaz and beryl, Kc. granites, fine 


|  phrites, chalk-ſtone, ſlate, gypſum, excellent 


native ſulphur, coals, warm ſprings ; zink, iron, 


: copper, and a remarkable quantity of lead-ore, 
——— 
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containing ſilver and gold, of which, fince the 
commencement of this century a great many 


mines have been opened, and whereof ſeveral 
are {till in full work. Theſe regions preſent 
very numerous foreſts. The trees are pinus 
ſylveſtris, larch, birch, firs, cedars, &c. — The 
principal nivers here are, the Selenga, the 
Ehilok, the Vitim, the Olekma, the Karenga, 

the Niuſa, the Oldekon, the Onon, the Ingoda, 
the as * &c. 


10. The mountains of Olk. 


This great chain, known under the name of ; 


| Stanovoi-Krebet, borders upon the Nertſhinſkoi, : 
or upon the Yablonoi-Krebet, near the region 
of the ſources of the Aldan and Oldekon, 
runs thence on one ſide northward on the 
Lena down to Yakutſk, and on the other fide 
weſtward to the oudinſkot gulf of the okhotſkoi 
fea, which ſwarms with iſlands ; proceeds round 
this to the upper Okhotſk, and ſtrikes out ſeve- 
ral branches in the parts between the Lena and 
the Indighirka, between this and the Kolyma, . 
and between this and the Anadyr, where a part 
of the mountain runs out upon the tſhuſkoĩ 
promontory, while the other continues its courſe 


into the peninſula of Kamtſhatka. F 
3 5; All 


All theſe extenſive mountainous regions are 
almoſt Lana unknown *. From! the di a ict 


* To this partition-range (1), Jays M. Pils, between 
the ſources of the Vitim and the Nertſna; that mountain- 
ridge which runs between, the barguſinian territory and the 
Kilok, as alſo the Yeramna-lake, ſtretches acroſs the ſource 


of the Vitim, of a great height, and much covered with 

foreſts, and is rich in all kinds of pytites, poſſeſſes ſeveral 
warm baths, and runs away under the name of Stanovoi- 
| Krebet, in an eaſtern direction, over the ſource of the 

Nertſha and the other ſtreams of the Shilka or Amoor, | 

| parting theſe and all the waters of the Amoor from the 

brooks of the Olekma. It ſhoots out a ſtrong ridge on the 
Olekma, which proceeds north-weſtward obliquely acroſs | 

| the Lena above Yakutſk, abruptly turns. with one part on 


the ſhores of the eaſtern ocean, and proceeds with another 


branch over the ſources of the rivers Otda, Aldan, Maia, 
and Yudoma, near upon the 'okhiotſkiar ſea, and diſperſes 
itſelf about the eaſtern entirely mountainous corner of Aſia, 5 
in ribs that run between the principal rivers. In this eaſtern- 
moſt part of Siberia, the mountain, is indeed extremely | 
ragged : and dreary, even the elevation of the country around = 
is very conſiderable ; but the granite mountain ſeems there 
to decreaſe, and we know of no exceedingly. high ſnow. | 
_ Jummats, though the whole region is cold and rude, pro- 
| ducing nothing but arctic and alpine plants even in the 
Plains, and even in fummer faſt frozen marſhes and vales, 
as in the arctic deſerts, are no rarities there. About the 5 
Biela and Vudoma, in like manner as, about the Ourak, ; 
his mountain has = an inconceivable quantity of red 


(1) The Yebln K. 15 
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of Okhotſk has been brought jaſper, porphyry, 
and beautiful chalcedonies and carneoles, ſulphur- 
pyrites, native alum, agaricus aluminaris, moun- 
tain cryſtal, coals, &c. and there likewiſe are 
warm ſprings. 1 
The mountain is for the moſt part not very 


: abundant in woods. — Its principal rivers on 


the ruſſian or northern fide, are: the Amga, 
the Aldan, the Uda, the Maia, the Yana, the 
: Indighirka, the I" and the Anadyr. e 


+. The mountains of Kamfats and the Eqftern, 
The peninſula Kamtſhatka conſiſts of a rocky. 
chain of nn. which i is bounded on the 
firm land by the penſhinſkian and anadyrſkian 
gulfs, and by the river Anadyr. On the 
ſouthern promontory the Kurilly iſlands are in 
cluded i in it, and towards the weſt it is con- 
nected with North America by the Aleutan 5 
| lands. Either concerning the outward or in- 
ward . 9 of theſe infular | 


** 


= and green jabper; of which whole lata are . = 
whereas on the whole ſide of the ſiberian mountains, this 
ſpecies of ſubſtance, except perhaps hare and there on the 
ſouth- ſide of the e in Dauria, is no where 2 


to be —— 


mountains, 


- OF THE SW. 


17S 
mountains, we have but very little information * : 
we only know that there are ſome voleanoes in 
Kamtſhatka. — The moſt conſiderable ſtream 
on this peninſula i is the river 


= 
x + 
: 4 . 
. 
* 5 , 
: * 


„ Kamtſhatka is a hd of mountains, contiguous tothe = 
eaſtern end of this main ridge (1), forming one train with he 
whole ſuite with the very mountainous and rocky iſlands of 
Kurilly and Japan, which ſeem again to connect with the 

mountains which reach from Tybet through China. Al | 


| theſe countries and iſlands ſeem to have ariſen, by ſubt | 


of the world are fragments and ſummits of mountains, of 


neous fires which ftill continue to act, much more kay 
khan Siberia. The eaſtern extremity of Aſia, as we kyow 


"OH the oppoſite north-weſt territory of America, is hilly 
| throughout, and the ſhores for the moſt part broken off, 
All the newly-diſcovered iflands betwixt theſe two quarters 


5 which thoſe lying neareſt to Kamtſhatka, keep the bearing 
towards the ſouth-eaſt, while thoſe off the coaſt of America 
proceed in the chain of the Fox-iſlands towards the north- 


eeaſt, and even in theſe directions have their oblong form. 


| Between the eaſtern extremity of Tſhutſleoi-noſs, and the 


weſtern point of North Americs, lie n other little bot 


illands, under the name of \ ndreanotikie-oft; t com 
cerning which we have 1 no diſtin: accounts. Falle. 2 


© The Stanovo: Krebet. 
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_ Of the principal Plains of Ruſſia. 
| Great and numerous as the mountainous 
| tradts of the ruſſian empire are, yet the far 
greater part of it conſiſts of plains and flats, 
whereof ſome are extraordinarily extenſive. They 
are known here under the name of Steppes. 
1 will Oy delineate the chief of them. 
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1. The Steppe of Peiſbore.. 


This plain Is bounded on the north by the 
Frozen ocean and the White-ſea ; to the weſt hes 
5 by the Dvina; to the eaſt by the Petſhora ; ; and 

to the ſouth. by the Fletz mountains, which, JY 
| from the uralian chain ſtretch away weſtward 
_ acroſs the government of Vologda. It therefore 
properly lies between and on both ſides of theſe 
rivers. The ground is for the moſt part ſandy, 
very marſhy, t thick ſtrewn with foreſts, and 
_ almoſt entirely uninhabited ; - the diſtricts about 
Archangel, Meſen, &c. excepted. The trees _ 
conſiſt principally in the pinus ſylveſtris, firs 
and birch, and on the elevations beautiful 
larches. This however! is only to be underſtood 18 
of the ſouthern part; in the northern, by reaſon 
of the extreme cold, wood ſuoeeeds but badly. 
On this level are a great number of freſh, but 
. — 
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ET the greateſt part of the governments of Ekata- 
|  rinoflaf, Taurida, and a part of Voronetz, Kak. 


plots, and is as yet but very little 5: 


77 
not very _ lakes; and, beſides the rivers 
already mentioned, many others are to be met 
with, eſpecially if we conſider as a continuation 
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of this great level, that plain which extends 


weſtward through the governments of Norgo- 
| rod, . & c. 


2. The Steppe of the — * 


| This comprehends the den nn which Jes 


| in the government of Ekatarinoſlaf, between the 

Dniepr and the Bogue; the krimean ſteppe on 
| the left fide of the Dniepr, and the whole 
ſpace which extends over the Doneta, away to 


= © Don, and the ſea of Azof, and to the | 
Euxine. This monſtrous plain which takes in 


|  hof and Kief, is in general of a very dry and 
- fandy quality, with many falt-lakes and * 


here and there indeed is a wood with oaks —4 


other foreſt-· trees, but for the moſt part bare 


of timber, yet for the uſes of paſturage and 


agriculture it is not only not unfit, but in 
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of wood and water, has but few inhabitants, and 
contains ſeveral falt-lakes, and falt-plots f. It 

; ſpreads through the greater part of the govern- 

ment of Caucaſus and into thoſe of Ekatarinoſlaf 
and Saratof, where, in its ſandy and calcaginous 
fleetz-mounts I, it contains coals, —— 
and warm-baths. 


where the Kuma flows out of the mountains, and reaches 
ſouthward to the banks of the Terek and the Caſpian ſea; 
-northward to the other fide of the Sarpa, and eaſtward as 
far as the Volga. In this ſteppe lie the falt-lakes of Aſtrak- 
han, ſome bitter lakes, warm ſources, &c. — 'The whole 


 dried-up fea. It is a ſandy, part clayey and ſalt plain, with. 
dut trees. But that it may have really been ſea-bottom, is 
highly probable, from the flat ſhores of the Caſpian and the 

| ſea of Azof, from the ſhallowneſs of their coaſts, which is 

conſtantly | gaining ground ; from the equally low ſituation 
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ſcarcely any current, not to mention the general ſaltneſs 
That prevails, and the alt places; from the ſaline lakes, and 


ac 
> * » + — * . — a 
">, * 22 1 
— — 3 2 * 


1 Te Steppe of the Don and „ 
This compriſes the whole ſpace betw-een the 


Don, the Volga, and the Kuban *. *, It is a very 
great, extremely arid ſteppe, entirely deſtitute 


* Within theſe confines kes 1 is 3 the 8 
ſteppe, which comprehends the whole ſpace from thence to 


kumanian ſteppe, ſays Falk, has all the appearance of a ; 


of the ſteppe, in which the Kuma, the Manitſh, Kc. have 


from the quantity of ſea - hells in the ſand of the ſteppe to 
be ſeen in every part of it, and from ſeveral other circum- 
 Rances, 


| bſolontſhi, 4 Yeu) or  mineral-mountains = 
4 The 


8 
1 
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4. The Steppe of the Volga and Ural. 

This extenſive plain comprehends, between 
the rivers Volga and Ural, all that flat country 
which formerly went under the name of the 


| Kalmyk-ſteppe; and, between the Ural and the 


Vater and wood; but is therefore the richer in 


| Ural. It confiſtsof a far-ſtretching ridge of { 


Yemba, a part of the kirghiſtzi ſteppe lying 
Within the ruſſian borders. To the ſouth it 


makes the margin of the Caſpian ſea, and to 


the north it ſkirts the floœtz- mountains that run 
out from the Ural-chain. This, for the moſt 


part, ſandy, plain is greatly deficient in freſh 


A rock alls, and a multitude of falt-lakes that are 


* ts Hamid he Kaluyk-fteppe, r 5 


poſſeſſion of a horde of that-nation, and by whom it was in- 
| habited till their flight in 171. The Kalmyks call it 


Gahſen (1). Its weſtern part is denominated from the Volga, 


the ſouthern from the Caſpian, and the eaſtern from the 


partes 


known under the name of Rynpeſki, but for the moſt 
2 prodigious ſandy plain. The aforeſaid ſand. ridge (2), is 


| faidto be between 50 and 150 Ferſts in breadth, according 


to admeaſurements in ſeveral places, and extends from 
Obſhtſhei-Syrt, or the Ural · mountain, through the middle of 
the ſteppe, quite to the Caſpian ſea, The ground conſiſts 

of ſand, matl, and clay, frequently mixed with ſea-ſhells, and 
every where bears the moſt evident marks of its having been 
formerly, as well as the kumane ſteppe, bottom of the ſea. 
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yery er It contains a great n number of 
diſtricts well adapted to the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture and the breeding of cattle, but is very 
poorly inhabited. One part of it lies in the 
eaucaſian, and the other in — . "ew 
vernment. 


5. The $ teppe oof the Iriiſh. 


Under this name I mean that great plain 
which extends between the Tobol and the 
Irtiſh, and between thoſe along the Alay and 
the Oby, as far as the influx of the Irtiſh into 
the Oby, compriſing an enormous territory. It 
is as it were over-ſtrewn with lakes of ſevera!l 
kinds of ſalts, interſperſed among numerous fo- 
reſts of pines and firs and birch, in moſt places 
well calculated for paſt urage and agriculture, 
dut in proportion to their extent very thinly 
peopled. Between the Irtiſh and the Oby this 
plain incloſes alſo that fine well-watered level | 
called the Barabinian-ſteppe, on which many Hh 
| conſiderable lakes are ſeen. The greateſt part 
of this whole ſteppe lies in the government of 
r the. cher . in that of Kol- 
un“... 


6. The 


3 Fan Ale dies Mats between the Ichm 
| r 
| abounds 


OY breadth from welt to eaſt, is all a flat, fearcely interrupted by | 


1 


\ ; N N | 
Of 4 


6. The oy of the 0 — 
This includes the whole of that large matt. 


beyond the Tihulim (which falls i into the Oby) 
between the Oby and the Yenifley, and extend I 
to the ſhores of the Frozen · ocean. The belt * 


foreſts, however, are only found i in the Prox: 
imity of the mountain towards the ſouth. On 
the northern moſt margin of the Frozen ocean © 
all the wood is low and ſtunted. The whole of 
his ous lies i in the . of Tobolik, 


r 3 


e dos Anne ſpecs | 

the barabinian ſteppe, and in which, as welb as in the former, 
a great many antient tombs are met with. — The darabi- 
nian or barabinſkoi ſteppe, and diminutively i the Baraba, de- 
cupies the ſpace between the Irtyſh andthe Oby, ſouthward 
of the mountain, northward to the farther ſide of the Tars, 
and beyond the river Tuy. This diffuſive region, in length 
from north to ſouth, exceeding 600 verſts, and full 400 in 


a fingle hill, though containing many freſh · water lakes, with 


ſome of bitter, and a few of common ſalt. 'This plain is 


N enlivened by a num V Nr .. foreſts of birch. All 
ſerving to ſhew, ſays Falk, that the Baraba muſt have 


dos the mot part of 8 good black foil;Baving the fare off = 


5 been one, general bed of waters,. and fling far more morally 1 
and replete with lakes than it is at preſent. "Even in the 


memory” of man, according to the affirmarun oß the Bara- 


Ding the di minution of. the lakes, and the exfigcatiom of 
the poals, Plots, and marſhes, has been rery, obſervable 


as well — the acquiſitions thus made by the fiew land. fr 


* 


e * 


- 


7. The Steppe of the Teniſſey and Lena. 158 
This great tract of deſert is bounded by the 


1 


as * 


7 3 the Tunguſka, and the Lena; reaches 
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n and- partidics of tit fine nite ak 


northward, like the former, to the Frozen- 


182 


One part lies in the go- 


with it. 
vernment of Tobolſk 


on 


pats aid 


and the r 


* 5 
* 
4 


* 


Irkutſk. 


b, 


E 8. The Steppe of the Lena and Indighirka, 
| The fame account may ſerve forthe region 


4 


A 


* 


be- 


tween the Lena and the Kolyma, to the two 
| fides of the Indighirka, and is wholly in the go. 


. e known, which lies a vaſt extended 
80 along | the ſhores of the Frozen-ocean, 


III. 


SECTION 
ng 


* 


WATERS. 


ormi 


Neuſian Empire, | 
1. The Frozen or the Northern ocean. 


. 


1 


termed Gandawyk, 


8 More Muremanſkoe, but at 


. 


- 


By the Gun 


% 


more. 


* 


it Was 


a - * 


| Archangel, Tobolſk, and Irkutſk. Several bays 
| of very conſiderable expanſe are formed by this 


vicinity of Archangel, which commonly goes 


from north to ſouth within the land, from 69 
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by the Cimbrians Mare Maruſa, and by e 
Latins, Mare Sarmaticum, and Mare Seythicum. 
The Swedes call it Is-Hafoet, and the Norwe- 
gians Leberſee. It borders the whole of the 
northern part of the empire, from the confines: 
of Lapland to the Tſchukotſkoy-Noſs; that is, 
from 50 to 205 deg. of longitude, and conſe- 
quently laves the ſhores of the governments of 


| vaſt ocean. The greateſt is the bay in the 


1 85 under the name of the Wrrz-sRA, 2 


1 degrees of north lat. and contains a multi- ; - 
tude of - petty iſlands. — Next follows the 


 Teheſkaia guba, the karian bay, called alſo the 
karian ſea, Karſkoe morè; then the Obſkoe 


bay, which is uncommonly ſpacious ; 5 the Tay- 2 


murſkaia guba, or bay; the Khatangſkaia guba 
two bays at the mouth of the Lena; and, laſtly, 


the Tſhaunſkaia guba, at 185 deg. longit. — Of 
7 the numerous iſlands in this ocean the moſt con- 1 
ſiderable are: Novaya Zemlia and Ealgueva; 1 
but both of them are uninhabited and only fre- 
: quented by fiſhermen and hunters. Novaya N 
Zemlia is indeed well ſupplied with waters, but 
» n unfruitful, and deſtitute of -woad ; 


N 4 e . 


* 
„ 
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ſearcely ue > few ſtüntecd bullies and polar 


plants to be met with there. But, on the other 
hand, this iſland abounds in rein- deer, white 


bears, white and blue foxes, and the ſhores 


ſwarm with morſhes or fea-cows, &c. Its mag- 
nitude is eſtimated at 120 verſts i in breadth, and 


6000 verſts in circumference. On the northern 
= it is entirely encompaſſed with ice-moun- 


Among the lakes there is one of falt | 


water. From the middle of October till Fe- 
bruary the ſun is not viſible at all; but they 8 
have numerous and ſtrong north- lights. In 

x ſummer there are no thunder-ſtorms. 
ſhow falls in many places to the depth of four 
arſhines. For two months, namely June and 

July, the ſun never ſets. 

and the main land is the famous paſſage known 

by the name of Weigat's ſtraits. — Though 

this ſea contains ſo many bays, not leſs nume- 

| Tous are the capes or points of land that ſtrike | 

out into it ; theſe ſpits of land are called in ruſs 

: Muiſs or Noſs; for ex. Muiſs-Matſol, Severo- 

| Sapadnoi-Muiſs, Severo-Voſtotſchnoi-Muiſs, . (or 8 
Taymurſkoi,) Muiſs-Svetoi-Preobrajenia, Svetoi- 

| Muiſs, Shalatſkoi-Muiſs, and Tfchukotſkoy-Noſs. 


The 


Between this iſland 


— In all this great ſea there are but three har- 6 
bours whence at this time any navigation is 


parined, namely, Rods, Archangel, and Meſen, 


whereof 


__octans, BEAS,/ LAKES, AVE Na, Gece | 18 5 


whereof that of Archangel is the moſt 


But that navigation, in compariſon of ihe pro- | 

digious erpanſec of this: ſea, is very 'trifling; 

however it is partly owing to the ſhort-portion 

eb ide year allowedby the ice for this purpals 3 

and in ſome regions there is ſcarcely time for 

undertaking it all. As for the northern paſſage 

to China, mne has been 
ſo often attempted, nothing has hitherto been 
diſcovered — to day hopes from future 

| enterpriſes. — The ſhores in many places, eſpe- 
_ cially thoſe of the White-ſea, are beſet with 

rocks; in other parts low, with ſhoals that, in a 


_ | manner, forbid acceſs, and the country adjacent 


very marſhy. — The water in this fea is pro- 


L portionably but little ſalt, though near — 


it is fo boy; that ſome quantities of c 


are — and in the parts lying moſt 


: to the north ſcarcely perceptible. — The fiſhery 


— © 


. is very confiderable, particularly of _ = 
aur dds whales, werte“, 5 


pef 8 3 Show . 


= . of "ww from Fo wages 


* Huren 


5 Cook's 15 


eck from it. The ebb and "= 7 


This ocean waſhes the ſhores of the govern. 5 
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Cook's ftraits, to the frontiers of China, in 
ether words, from the mouth of the river Aima- 
kan, that is, from about 65 to 55 deg. n. lat. 
'This ocean is divided into two great parts. That 
lying eaſtwards from Kamtſhatka, between Sibe- 
ria and America, is n ſtyled the Eaſtern, 
or the Pacific ocean: that on the weſt ſide 
from Kamtſhatka, 3 Siberia, the chineſe 
| Mongoley, and the Kurilly iſlands, is called the 
ſea of Okhotſk, Thus, from the different 
; places it touches, it bears different denomina- 


tions: for inſtance, from the place where the 


river Anadyr falls into it, it is called the ſea of 
Anadyr; about Kamtſhatka, it is called the ſea of 


EKamtſhatka; and the bay between the diſtricts of 


Okhotſk and Kamtſhatka is called the fea of 
Okhbotſk, the upper part of which is termed | 
Penjinſkoye | more, that is, the Penjinſkian ſea, 
as it approaches the mouth of the river Penjina. 


is peninſula of Kamtſhatka ; which, as in their 
proper place, 1 ſhall here enumerate, 5 
1. The peninſula of KAMTSHATKA, 11 1 

firſt diſcovered by the Ruſlians in 1696, but not 
made totally tributary till 17 1. Kamtſhatka 
lies between the 5 iſt and 62d deg. of n. lat. 
and between the 173d and the 182d deg, of 
longitude. Its boundary towards the eaſt and 
ſauth is formed by the Eaſtern ocean; towards 


In this ocean are a multitude of iſlands, and 
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the weſt by the ſea of Okhotſk, and towards the 
| north by the country of the Koriaki. — The | 
country is full of mountains, among which are 
ſome volcanoes, whereof one is not far from 
Niſhnei Kamtſhatſkoi oſtrog, and another at a 
ſmall diſtance from Verchnei Kamtſhatſkoi-of- 
trog. The former is the biggeſt. In the year 
1762, it firſt announced its approaching erup- 
tion, by a ſubterraneous noiſe, and ſoon after 


began to ſpout with flames on different ſides. 
To this burſt of fire immediately ſucceeded a 


5 large ſtream of melted ſnow, flowing down to 


the neighbouring valley with ſuch rapidity that 
it carried away two Kamtſhadales who were out 


in queſt of game. The aſhes and other ſub- : 
ances thrown up were ſcattered round about 


: to the diſtance of three hundred verſts. In the 


year 1767 another eruption happened, but dy 
no means ſo violent. On that evening ſtreaks 


tain. The irruption that happened immediately 


Since that time no flames have been ob- 
to proceed from it it; but both the moun- 


kova a merchant of Irkutſk i in 1760 difcovered : 
iron- ore, and erected ſmelting-houſes on the 
| fpot. - Silver-ore, though not very rich, is alſo 


of fire were remarked to iſſue from the moun. 


_ cauſed confiderable damage to the inhabit. 5 


. tains ſmoke continually. — Near the village Mil. 5 
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faid to have been found in Kamtſhatka. More- 
over, the country, in ſome places, bears birch- trees, 
poplars, alders, willows, ſhrubs, and wild fruns 


of various kinds; white cabbage, turnips, ſmall 


radiſhes, red and yellow / turnips, cucumbers, 
In the arts of agriculture they have made 
no great progreſs; not that they have been 


wanting in attempts on their part, for even pre- 
vious to the year 1765 ſeveral improvements 
were viſible in their practice. 
its early maturity, is almoſt always damaged · 
Perceiving that the inhabitants were not averſe 
| to the labours of huſbandry, the late com- Na 
mandant of Kamtſatka, major von Behm, ex- 
El erted himſelf greatly i in bringing agriculture and 
grazing into repute, by encouragements of va- 
rious kinds, and he had the fatisfaction to ſee 
that his generous pains were not beſtowed i in 


The corn, from 


His worthy ſucceſſor too, Mr. aſſeſſor 


Reinikin, continued theſe laudable endeavours, 
with ſuch good effects, that in 1782, from 68 
pood and a half of winter-rye, 3416 ſheaves, 
and from 594 pood of barley, 24, 840 ſheaves, 
| were reaped. Oats, wheat and buck-wheat, are 
much ſpoiled in general by the early froſts ; but 
7” hemp ſucceeds very well. With Wee 5 
the breed of european domeſtic animals has 


kkewiſe been introduced; and even with et- 
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toes a very ſucceſsful begining has been 
made. 

2. BEING s ISLAND. This iland, l 
was diſcovered in 1740, lies in n. lat. from 55 
to 56. It is 165 verſts in length, and of various 


breadths; the greateſt breadth however is 2 3 
verſts. This iſland conſiſts of a range of bald 
cliffs and hills in contineity with each other, 
| which, being only divided by a great number of 
0 vallies, lying north and ſouth, ſeem to riſe from 
the ſea like one ſingle rock. The higheſt of 


theſe mountains, however, are, perpendicularly, 1” 


not above a thouſand fathoms in height, are 
covered with a yellow clay, and are very much 
riven by ſtorms and weather. The vallies are 
extremely narrow. All the mountains conſiſt 
olf granite, except the rows that ſtand neareſt 
the ſea, which commonly are of ſandſtone, Yn 


and, not unfrequently, form ſtony walls exceed: 6 
Wy” ingly ſteep. In theſe mountains there are likes _ 
wiſe many caverns*. In the year 174 r, three 


pretty ſmart ſhocks as earthquakes | were per- 


OO. _ The ſea hereabouts is not covered with 


The cold is in general moderate; notwith- 


* which there are mountains whereon 
the * never difſolves. Neither thunder 


2 * it ſhould appear chat there may "ou chall- 


| mountains. 


. 2 nor r 
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nor the aurora borealis have ever been obſerved 
here. The iſland has ſprings of excellent water; 
and beautiful cataracts. Of animals there are 
only ice-foxes, ſeals, ſea-bears, ſea-lions, ſea - 
cows, &c. No wood at all grows here; but 
ſeveral kinds of plants are ſeen. The and is 
uninhabited. 


3. The Corrx ISLAND. This iſtand, which 


was firſt viſited in 175 5, by Yakovlief, a maſter- 
ſmelter, lies eaſt-ſouth- eaſt from the mouth of 
the river Kamtſhatka, in 55 deg. n. lat. and ex- 


Z tends from north-weſt to „b e very narrow 


tainous. The mountains are very lofty, and 


and Jong, to 55 verſts in length. On the 
northern fide its ſhores are for the moſt part 
| bold and rocky, interchangeably with confider- 
able bays ; - but on the ſouth fide they are more 
gentle, and in part ſandy. Only towards the 
ſouth-eaſt cape the coaſt is fronted by huge over. 
hanging rocks and ſhoals, which at ebb-tide 


; form a level with the ſhore. The whole iſland | N 


ba perfectiy deſtitute of wood, and very moun- 


: ct of a brittle ſtony. ſtratum, which fre. ; 
quently tumbles down in very large maſles. In 
the north-weſtern promontory native copper is 

a found, (from which circumitance the iſland re. 
ceives its name, ) where, in a ſteep declivity of 
the mountain, two — riſe near the ſur- 
face, 


4 4 
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face, ſcarce twenty fathoms aſunder, and about 
as far from the point or promontory, which 
lead to a ſchiſtus gangart, mixed with quartz 
and crumby ſpar, bearing a calcareous earth 
transfuſed with verdigris, from which native cop- 
per and copper-glaſs are got. Cloſe to this, on 


the ſtrand, left by the water at ebb, lit a 


copper about the ſize of A bean, thrown up by 
the ſea, are gathered. On the ſouth fide of 
the point of the mountain- reef, at the diſtance 


of ſome fathoms from the . on a flat 


Oy thoms from. the point of night in the ſea, 


ſhore, were found three cliffs at various dif- 
tances, partly below the high-water | mark, 
whence more than half a hundred weight of 


native copper, in all kinds of bits, exfoliations, 


and maſſes were obtained; and ftill a fourth 
place preſented itſelf on that fide, ſeveral fa- 


2 ſeveral in clit with native : copper and copper. 


: piece of this native 


1 demy of ſciences at St. nn weig 
= * of ten pounds. 


5 copper Pri 1 de 
cabinet of natural hiſtory in the imperial aca- 


4.᷑. The KoniLsxor ilands. Under this name 
ae compriſed all thoſe great and little iſlands _ 
_—_ * concatenated in the eaſtern ocean, 
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— between the Lopatka and this iſland is 15 
verſtsover.— The length of the iſland, from north- 
| eaſt to ſouth-weſt, is 50, an 
The land is low, with moderate ridges of hills, 
The eaſtern coaſts, about the middle of the iſland, 
form ſteep ſhores and rocky ſhelves, and are for 
. ſome way i into the ſea ſtudded with rocks. Here 
is ore; and it is ſaid that a. yein of ſilter has 
been formerly worked. In the centre of the 
| iſland is a lake, 5 verſts in circuit, and flows by 
« ſtreamlet into the ſea. 1 fine 
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from the foreland of the peninſula of Kamt- 
ſhatka, or the kurilloy Lopatka, as it is called, 
between ſouth and weſt, to the japan iſland 


Matmai; ſome whereof are inhabited and wood- 
ed, others quite bare and rocky, and a few 
that are volcanic. The ſea- room occupied by 
them, taking it from the kurilſkaia Lopatka to 
the iſle Matmai, may be eſtimated at thirteen 
| hundred verſts. Of the two Kurilly iſlands that 
he neareſt the Lopatka, the firſt accounts were 
brought to Ruſſia in the year 1713. 
others have been ſucceſſively known from that 
period to 1779 by means of ruſſian matiners, | 
who, at the time, put them under contribution 
to the crown. At preſent, we reckon them 
to be in all one-and-twenty i in number ; namely; 


The 


1. Shoumtſhu, the neareſt to Kamtſhatka. The = 


and the breadth 30 verſts. 


6 . 295 ſalmon, 


cedar- nuts. The inhabitants are not genuine 


dis third iſland may be about 26 verſts. On it 
riſes, a round mountain-top, and about it on the © 
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ſalmon, and ſeveral other kinds of fiſh. There 
are no ſtandard trees upon the iſland, only 
buſhes of alder, willow, and an eſpalier kind 


— | 


of pine, or fiberian cedar, on which grow little 


Kurils, but of kamtſhadale deſcent z of theſe = 


44 perſons pay tribute. — 2. Poromuſir; be- 
tween which and the former iſland the Araight ** 
is but 2 verſts broad. It lies from north-eaſt to 

| ſouth-welt, and is twice as large as Shoumtſhu, 0 
very hilly, richly furniſhed with lakes and mine- 


rals, but deſtitute of wood. Here is no ſcarcity i 


of red foxes, wolves, and all kinds of mice. — - 


3. Shirinki. The diſtance from Poromuſhir to 


| coaſt walls of rock and looſe brittle ſtone, but 


| no fandy bay, nor any fafe inlet for ſhipping. * 


The iſland is nearly as broad as it is long, and we 


may be about 40 verſts in circumference. It is 


only inhabited by ſea-lions and other marine 


1 ſew ſticks of the mount : pine 
alder-buſhes, there is no wood 0 on * : * 


ſpring. . Ne ue very 9 diſpoſed. ta 


Vor. I. 


* — 
29 5 i & * 
a * 


animals, with fome red foxes and ſea-fowl that — = 
| have. beem.cartied thither with the, ice. Except 


break, —— = . * 
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Aſſey, lies at the diſtance of 60 verſts from the 
foregoing; in length it is 20 verſts, and in 


| 
g 
1 
h 
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i. 
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breadth 10. It is ſcattered with rocks, eſpecially 


about the ſhores, and many meadow-grounds, 


and moiſt plains. It has no ſtanding wood, 


but ſuch ſhrubs as in the laſt· mentioned iſland. 
Red foxes here are a few, and ſea-beavers and 
ſeals lie about the ſhores of this uninhabited 
iſland, which has neither lake nor ſtream, but 


plenty of ſprings on all ſides. — 5. Anakutan ; ; 


the diſtance hither from the fourth iſland is 3 5 


verſts. It is about 100 verſts long and 15 
broad. Three ſummits of mountains here dif. . 


Ns tinguiſn themſelves by their elevation, two of 


which have exhauſted craters. "ls. wood is 
here likewiſe ſcrubbed and ſcanty. Red foxes 


are pretty numerous; but few ſea-beavers, &c. 
on the coaſt. Several ſtreams of hard water 


flow fromit into the ſea. — 6. Ar-Amakutan ; ; 


the diſtance of this iſland is no more than 6 
verſts from the laſt· mentioned. It is in length 


20, and in breadth 10 verſts. In the centre of 
the iſland ſtands a rocky mountain, which was 
formerly a volcano; and towards the ſtraight 
between it and the fifth iſlahd, on the eaſtern 
ſhore, ſtands another, which i is alſo reported to 
have been once a burning mountain, the foot _ 
= and fummit whereof are covered with white 


* * : 2 N 8 land. 


# 
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ſand. ' This iſland is alſo | uninhabited, and is 
only viſited by the Kurils on account of the 
chace; as it abounds with foxes, and on the 

ſhores * ſea· lions and ſea · otters. In the ſteep 
declivity of the coaſt is found waſſerbley, or mo- 


lybdæna, in a white ſtratum. — 7. Syaſkutan; 


from the ſixth iſland hither it may be 50 verſts; 
the current in the ſtraight between them 1s very 
rapid. This iſland is alſo uninhabited. —_— 
gs verſts long and 5 broad. Upon it are two 

high rocky mountains. One of them ſtands 
in the northern half, on the north-eaſt ſhore, 


extends ridge · wiſe, and has formerly burnt; a 

* round about are rocky hills and a coaſt of cliffs. = 
5 The other huge rock is on the promontory ner 
— north-weſt ſide, and, from the pinnacle to the 


5 ſea ſhore, on both ſides, conſiſts of nothing but 5 


rock and crumbling ſtone. — 8. Ikarma ; this 


is about 12 verſts from the ſeventh iſland, and 


"-. ou verſts long. Upon i it is a volcano, which at 


times emits flames. The ſhore is in general 


ſpring. Lakes and ſtreams here are none; and, 


in regard to wood and animals, the deſcription = 


1 foregoing iſland may ſerve as well for this. 


ſtony, here and there preſenting a ſulphureous 3 


” 9. Tſhirinkutan; to this from the eighth and 


5 is computed at 30 verſts. The iſle i is round, 7 


and has 15 verſts in diameter. A mountain 


2 near = 


* 


2 


* 
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near upon the ſtrand is continually iſſuing 
fmoke, and very frequently lets large ſtones roll 
down one of its ſides, whereby a valley has beers 
excavated from top to bottom. The coaſt round 
about is mountainous and rocky. This ifland 
has great numbers of wild fowl, but in other re- 
ſpeQs is like the former. — 10. Muflyr ; from 
| the ninth, this round and ſtony iſland lies at the 
5 diſtance of 3 5 verſts, the diameter whereof can- 
i not be more than 3 verſts. It is deſtitute of 
water, but is notwithſtanding frequented by 88 
great quantities of birds. Here are alſo ſea- 
Huoons in abundance. — 11. Rach koke ; the dif- 
_ tance from the tenth iſland to this is ſtated to be 
120 verſts. The length and breadth of it may 
each amount to about 20 verſts, and it looks like 
5 by mountain puſhing. upwards: from the 
Formerly it had verdure upon it, with 
ſhelves of rock, where the ſea- owl made their. 
neſts in great numbers. But theſe rocky ſhelves bs 
5 have been demoliſhed by the eruption of ſubter= 
raneous fires, which ſplit the formmit | of the ; 
mountain, throwing up vaſt quantities 8 
And aſhes, and fince that Gin the ig dew a. 
ways continued burning. At this exuption thoſe 
| places on the ſhores 9 nerly they had 13. 
fathom water, were d up with rubbiſh and 
aſhes into ſhoals and banks. — 2. Mutora be- 
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me fox, but the cliffs of the rocks afford neſting · 
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tween this and the eleventh ifland the diſtance 
amounts to 45 verſts. It may be about go 
verſts long, and neatly the ſame number in 
breadth. On the ſouth fide ſtands a very lofty 
mountain, from whoſe ſummit a thick black 
ſmoke is conſtantly rifing, and which at times 
caſts upred-hot ſtones, ſpreading danger and de- 
ſolation around it. To the north, vallies rict 
in herbs and habitable plains extend, where va- 
_ rious kinds of edible roots and wild fruits grow 
2s in the forementioned Hands. Foxes are the 
only land- animals here. Perſons ſubje& to the 


this iſland Hes 40 verlis dill ant from the twelfth, 
aud is about 30 verits meaſured either way. It 

has lofty mountains and ſteep rocky ſhores, with 5 
very few ſandy bays. On the mountains, | —_— 
and there, is a good foreſt of birch, alders, and 
ce nut bearing pine; the nee * 

in herbs, On the land is no other animal than 


places for all kinds of ſea - birds, and the beavers 


—̃ ſeals ke ſcattered on ſeveral parts of the 


The bee on this ind are © not numerous and 5 
2 me ee mand 

| abou 25 vel ea. renn 
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tribute are here numbered at 63. — 13. Reaſſagu ; = 
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round bay, in the ſhape of a kettle encompaſſed 


mountains, 1 their white rocky-walls and 
ſummits; at the foot of theſe and in the vallies 
are foreſts of birch, alders, the ſorbus ſylveſtris 
aucuparia, the pinus cembra, the pinus montana, 
and another ſpecies which is probably a taxus. 
The iſland nouriſhes white, black-bellied, and red 
foxes. The ſea- animals do not * in great 
plenty. The iſand is uninhabited. — 16. Se- 
muſſyr; here we may reckon 30 verſts from 
the fifteenth land, The length of this is 130 
0  verſts, 
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lying cloſe together, conſiſting of conſiderable 
rocks and cliffs. Opening to the ſouth is a 


with hills, where the ſtrand is ſandy ; and along 
it, as well as on the ſea-ſhore, runs a ſource of 
almoſt hot water, and not far from it another. 


Here too are ſome ſpouts, running ſtrong, and 
; throwing the water to a conſiderable height in 
the air. In many places we perceive chaps and 
chaſms in the earth of a hundred fathom in 
length, and ſometimes more. Near the great 
ſpout the ſhore is ſteep and high, producing 
large lumps of ſulphur and falmiak, which partly 
fall down, and partly are collected there. Other- | 
_ viſe the iſland is in quality like the former. — 
1 Ketoi, lies 36 verſts from the fourteenth 
| Ifland, and is 30 verſts in length, with about 


10 in breadth. On this iſland are ſeen high 


199 
verſts, and the breadth not more than 10. This 
iſland has four mountains, one of which ſhews 
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evident traces of its having formerly burnt ; 5 = 


elſe it is of the ſame properties with the laſt- 
mentioned. The paſſage hence to the ſeven, - 
teenth iſland is 200 verſts. — 17. Tſhirpo Oi, 
with two adjacent iftands; both in length and 
breadth it may be eſtimated at 15 verits. This 
Hand has had a volcano, that has vomited ſtones — 
over the whole face of it. In lieu of all foreſt- 
woods, nothing is here to be ſeen, except buſhes : 


ol the above-mentioned ſorbus ſylveſtris, and no 


others, being 200 verſts long, and 20 broad. 


Y the vales, and beſide the ſtreams, ſometimes ' "2 


ſtreams, but one little ſaline lake. In one ſpot 
is a falt-ſpring of that kind called acidulæ, the 5 


water whereof loſes its acidity by boiling. On =—— 


T adjacent iſland is alſo a volcano. — 18. Ourup, ; 


diſtant from the foregoing 25 verſts. This iſland 
is of a more reſpectible ſize than moſt of the 


It has high mountains with bald heads, very 


ſteep, and about them deep lens. On the north | 
| coaſt lie four ſmall iſles almoſt contiguous. In 


ſeen a plain; and as. well i in the vallies as on wt 
mountains, as likewiſe over the whole iſland | 3 


the north and eaſt ſides, grow good bigh foreſts 
— birches, alders, the ſorbus ſylveſtris, and 
5 * willows. On the ſhores and i in the 4 
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plains the herbs ſhoot uncommonly high. Streams | 


baking. Here we aw thc Wok en. 


of conſiderable fize fall from the mountains into 
the ſea, and yield a variety of fiſh. In the north- 


ern part, about the middle of the Hand, is an 
inland fea, which ſends its waters, by a broad 

| ſtream, into the ocean. The ſtream abounds infiſh. 
There are great quantities of rats on this iſland, 
and red and white foxes in plenty. 
mountains are broken i into ruins „appear various 
| clefts producing ore, ſuch as copper-pyrites | 
mixed with quartz, ſulphur-pyrites as hard as 
ſteel, with quartz, and a poor copper-pyrites in 
a calcareous gangue. This iſland 1 is only frequent- 
ed for taking the foxes. — 19. Etorpu; it hes 

. 230 verſts from the foregoing, and is either way, 
about 300 verſts. Lofty mountains with nume- 
rous ſummits are diffuſed over the whole iſland ; 3 
one of them, at the northern extremity, emits a 
| continual ſmoke from its top, and, at intervals, 
flames. The ſummits of the mountains are bald, 
with ſteep cliffs and heaps of rubbiſh. Here are 


1 ſtrong foreſts conſiſting of the ſame trees with 
the laſt-mentioned iſland. In the ſouthern half, 
near about the centre of the iſland, grow larch- 
trees, in the proximity of the ſea, but lender, 
though farther inland, in the plains of the val. 


Where the 


lies, good timber - trees, fit for the purpoſes of 


| Not of any great dimenſions. The inhabitants 


* 
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the foreſts fables and foxes are met with. Of 
rats there is no ſcarcity; fiſh- otters haunt the 
ſtreams ; the brooks abound in fiſh. | During 
the ſtorms that happen here, whales and large 
dolphins are thrown aſhore by the ſea, The 
fex-otter is not ſeen here, but ſea-lions, though 


are hairy Kurils, who dwell together i m villages, 
They are numbered to the capitation tax at 
92 perſons. — 20. Kunaffyr ; from the former 


iſland to this are about 40 verſts. It is 150 verſts | 


long and 50 broad, and is entirely ſurrounded 
by mountains with lofty ſummits; but on the 
middle of the iſlands are low — Firs, 


larches, birch, &c. grow here. At the ſouthern 


5 extremity, a flat ſandy beach extends from the : "ny 
mountains, where the ſea brings up a ſpecies f 


the bigneſs of a deſſert-plate. The iſland has 


lakes and broad ſtreams that abound in fiſh. It 


at 41 perſons. — 21. Thhikota ; diſtant from the 


JED with ſimilar foreſts to thoſe of the twentieth, with 


is likewiſe inhabited by Kurils, who are rated 


| former land 70 verſts. It is in length 120 
and in breadth 40 verſts. It has lofty mountains. 


pearl-bearing muſſel in vaſt abundance ; ſome of 


lakes and ſtreams of wholeſome water. The in- | 
| habitants are alſo Kurils. At the ſouthern extre- 


mity lie ten petty iſles. — The two-and-twentieth 
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is the iſland Matmai, the largeſt of all, and 
the neareſt to Japan, whence it is diſtant but 
25 verſts. Its ſize and extent are not at preſent 
known. The channel between this iſland and 
Japan is ſaid to be no more than 60 verſts over, 
and full of rocks. The current here is extremely 
| rapid. On the ſouthern promontory ſtands the 
japaneſe town Matmai, where the ſupreme com- 
mander has his reſidence. The hairy Kurils are 
in poſſeſſion of the inland parts of the iſland. 
The Japaneſe and Chineſe reſort hither in trading. 
veſſels for the purpoſes of commerce, which con- | 
fiſts of taking in barter of the Kurils, ſea-otters, 5 
feals, and various ſorts of furs, alſo fat, oil, and 
blubber of whales and other marine animals, 
eagles' feathers for fledging their darts and 
arrows, and other articles, which they get very 
cheap i in exchange for ſilk and cotton pieces for : 
garments, japanned veſſels, rice, brandy, to- 5 
bacco, ſabres, knives, pots, and kettles, hatchets, | 
and the like. In the regions of the bay Atkis, 
the land extends northward i in a great headland, 
wvbere lofty mountains riſe in all parts, tending | 
eaſtward in ridges. Within land are ſpacious | 
vales between the mountains, and ample rivers 
roll in currents to the ſea. The coaſt abounds 
in bays and bites, which might be made to ſerve 
as harbours. The foreſts confiſt of oaks, bord, 
9 elm, 
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1 inland lakes ſwarm with all kinds of ducks and 


tribute. 


nent of America, whereof the moſt conſiderable 
amount to forty in number. We may clearly 
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elm, red-wood of an unknown ſpecies, .birch, 
willows, and other trees never ſeen to grow in 
Ruſſia, On the mountains are a large of 
nut in great abundance. The fields produce a 
multitude of unknown herbs and vegetables; 
yet among them are perceived ſtrawberries, ſer- 
viceberries, cranberries, bilberries, and a large 
kind of hips and haws. Of animals, the foreſts 
afford haunts to black bears, elks, roebucks, 
deer (which the Kurils hunt with clubs), fables, 


foxes, hares, and river-otters. The bays and 


other water-fowl; nor is the country deficient in 
| frogs and ſnakes. — Of theſe two. and- twenty 


 kurilli Hands, only the former twenty-one are 


ſubject to Ruſſia; but all of theſe do n not 9 


5. The * ents. 1 this 8 
8 * appellation are comprehended that chain « 
_ iſlands which extends from Kamtſhatka, beyond 
the Copper: iſland, north-eaſtward to the conti- 


admit this chain of iſlands to be a branch of the 
| kamtſhadale mountains continued in the ſea. A 
part of it was firſt ſeen ſoon after the diſcovery | 
of 'Behring's iſland, the reſt at ſeveral periods 
: ſince. South-eaſtward or the Copper-iſland, 


within 


"0. 
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within.150 or 2co verſts between the 54th and 
55th deg. of n. lat. lie three ſmall iſlands known 
dy the names of Attak, Shemya, and Semitſhi, 
and, with a few others, were firſt denominated by : 
the Ruſſians Aleutſkie oftrova, becauſe a bald 
rock, in the language of theſe parts, is called 
aleut. In the ſequel this name was extended to 
the whole chain; though a part of it, namely as 
far as the iſland Yamblak, are named the An- 
| dreanofſkoi, and the reſt, lying farther towards 
America, the Fox iſlands. — Of the above- 
mentioned three little iſlands, Attak is the biggeſt, 
| ſeems to have a larger extent of ſurface than 
 Behring's iſland, and has an oblong form, lying 
more weſt and eaſt. No volcanic traces have 
been diſcovered, and here are no land-animals 9 5 
but ice-foxes and rock-foxes, , more frequently 
blue than white. The ſea-otters come hither buy 
fingly; whereas ſea- lions, ſea-bears, — 
and other ſea- animals frequent theſe ſhores in 
| herds. — That row of iſlands comprehended : 
under the name of Andreanof ſkiye oſtrova, runs 
ſouth- eaſtward from the extremeſt of thoſe pro- 
perly called the Aleutan iflands, continuing the 
chain as far as the Fox iſlands, between eaft by 
north and eaſt-north-eaſt, within the 52d and 
_ 54th deg. of n. lat. The ſouthern and neareſt 
are inconſiderable iſlands, and but little known, 
1 — 


.. 


\ 
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More remarkable are: Takavangha, which has 
in its centre, near the northern coaſt, a burning 
mountain; Kanaghi, likewiſe with a high ſmok- 
ing mountain; Ayag, which has a number of good 
bays and anchoring-places; and Tſhetchina, on 
which a high white mountain over-tops the reſt, 
which apparently is an extin& volcano, as there 
are ſtill hot ſprings on this iſland.” — The late 
Mr. Muller arranged the — between Kamt- 
ſhatka and America, in the following manners 
Undup the general name Sakignes are fix iſlands, 
Via. Behri z's and Copper iſlands, and the neareſt 5 
—— whereof Otma, Samia, and Anatto, 
are * eminent. The ſecond diviſion is called 
5 and comprehends eight iſlands : Immæk, 
Be i RY Ava, Chavia, Tihagulak, 


The obo. cs os rs the name of 


Auden. 


dreanofſkiye ifands, that is the 2 A 
— Vlek, Unalgs, Aa, _"Ubga, 

: (which: two: are cemarkible 5 8 
Vins, ) Lek, Shetſhuna, Tagaluhn, behind which 
follow ſome uninhabited little rocks and iſlands, 

one of which, on account of its black cliſfſa, is 
_ called by the Ruſſians, Goreloi , * laſtly, 


*'* The bume. = 


© Atthak 


Amtſhigda, or the more diſtant 


Negho, and contains what are: called the: An- . 
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Atſhak and Amlak. The fourth claſs are the 
Fox iflands, under the name Kavalang, . the 
number whereof is ſaid to be ſixteen, as: 
Amukta, Tſhigama, Tſhegula, Uniſka, Ulaga, 
Tanagulæna, Kagamin, Kigalga, Shelmaga, 
Unmazk, Agun-Alzſka*, Unimga, or Unimak, 
towards which a point of land from the continent 
of America, with a few circumjacent iflands, is 
faid to project; and then, ſtill beyond this point, 
zre Uligan, Antun-Duſſume, Semedit, and Se- 
negak, whence perhaps Kadiak was formed. 
The Andreanofſkiye and Fox iſlands are in gene- 
ral juſt as mountainous as the Aleutan and 


- Behring's iſland. Their coaſts are rocky and ſur-, 


rounded by breakers. The land riſes imme- 
diately from the coaſts, to ſteep, bald, rack- 
mountains, gradually aſcending higher behind = 
each other, and take the appearance of chains of 
mountains, with a direction lengthwiſe of the 
 ifland, and commonly in the midway of the 
| breadth the higheſt ridges are formed. Springs 


take their rife at the foot of the mountain, and 
flow either in broad and rapid ſtreams, into the 


neighbouring ſea; or, collecting themſelves in | 
the rocky vales and glens, form ample lakes, 
which let off their 2 waters 2 natural : 


S Or, Vnalaſhka. 


| canals, = 


. quently iſſue al 
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_ canals, into the adjacent bays. Several of theſe 
iſlands, where at preſent no ſmoking volcano i i$ 
any longer di ſcernible, | as Ayak and Tlhetchina, 
ſeem antiently to have had them, as their traces 
are ſtill to be ſeen in the ſulphureous boiling 
ſources that are met with at various intervals. On 
Tatavanga and Kanaga, among the Andreanof- 
ſkiye iſlands, and again on Umnak, on the great 
iſland Unalaſhka, and on Unimga, among the = 
Fox iſlands, are Kill active volcanoes, which con- 


tinually emit ſmoke, and from ſome of them fre- 


mes. Only the ſmoking-moun- | 
tain of Unalaſhka has never been ſeen to vomit 

fire. Any traces of metals have never yet been 
. deſcried on theſe volcanic iſlands. But carneoles 


and ſardonyxes are brought from them. The 


1 ſoil of theſe iſlands is reported to be ſimilar to | 


that of Kamtſhatka ; - the ſame kinds of edible 


- berries and roots have been found there, ex- 


3 cepting ſome few vegetables which ſeem to be of 


z foreign produce. Beſides creeping twigs of wil- | 


low, larches, alders, and birch, which ſeem as 
5 | little as On the ſnow- mountains, no wood. has . 


been perceived on theſe iſlands, Kadiak excepted. 


It is faid, however, that on Unalaſhka, in ſome 
deep vales, a ſmall matter of wood ſhoots up. 


But the ſea wafts all ſorts of floating- timber to 


their ſhores. Of e on the Fox 
. "Hands | 
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frequently caught here. Their ſeas abound in 
all ſorts of ſeals, dolphins, and whales; ſea - ions 

i and porpoiſes are rare, and ſea-cows not at all to 

be ſeen. 

i Kamtfharka. The winter is tolerably m 1 

but the ſummer equ 


of Peter and Paul, (or Avatſha,) on K: 
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klands (though not on the Andreanofſkiye) they 
have an extraordinary number of foxes. Among 
which there ate about as many black and grey, 


as red and brown. Here are alſo bears, wolves, 


river-otters, river-beavers, martins, and ermines, 


which are however in inferior quantity, and feem 


The ſex-otter is 


to be come over from America. 


The water-fowl and fiſh are the fame as 


ally ſhort and . F 
Theſe iflands are pretty well peopled ; the inha- 


bitants moſtly pay tribute to Ruſſia, and drive a 
bartering trade with the ruſſian mariners who go 
thither on account of the very profitable chace of 
ſea · otters and foxes. They are, however, not 
always to be truſted, as no ſmall number of 
Ruſſians have experienced to their coſt, having 
| been robbed and murdered by theſe favages. — 
Of the inhabitants of Unalaſhka, their clothing, = 
food, &e. an account Is mu. in the ge of 


Capt. Cook. 


The moſt 111 harbours i in 1 theſe 0 are that 


and the port of Okhotſk. In the former 


engl veſſels have at various times — and 


from 


% 
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from both ſeveral ruſſian thips, for the purpoſes | 
of the chace and the taking of ſea-animals, to 
the iſlands in the ocean. Ebbs and floods, and 
particularly the currents, are very ſtrong. The 
ſea-water is uncommonly falt.. But this prodi- 


at preſent for a particular deſcription of it. | 

5 Ern. ——— 5 

e eſtimate of the temperature of different latitudes) 
is fo Wk from the Atlantic, * — 


that ofthe north Pacific to which — On 


t 327, and on the ch of June not higher 
than 587; in Auguſt its greateſt beight was 65", 


: to be covered with ſnow; in November, De. 15 
cember, and January, there are violent ſtorms, 


F 8. E * janary the © air * 
1 +6. 


N vox. 3 _ 


2 gious ocean is in general by far too a = 


the eaſtern” coaſt, lat. 55, Captain Cook found * 
| ſnow 6 or 8 feet deep in May, and it continued 
-- June; in May the 8 een 


and its loweſt 40; in October the hills egen 


npanied with fnow, the wind at E. and 1 
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fea below the ne that nn Aſia put 
— of We tegen of the Nr! 
Pacific ocean, the' ſame judicious and accurate 
author obſerves, that this part of it is contracted 
in lat. 669 to the narrow ſpace of 40 miles; and 
in lat. 52 it occupies the ſpace of only 307 in 
breadth, from eaſt to weſt, that is, . 1300 
miles; whereas the Atlantic in lat. 52% is about 
1700 miles in breadth, and is nowhere con- 
TY tracted to a leſs ſpace than 700 miles. Add to 
this, that the coaſts of Aſia on the one ſide, and 
thoſe. of America on the other, are bordered 
with high mountains covered with ſnow for a 
great part of the year; and numerous high 


iſlands lie ſcattered between both continents. 


From theſe circumſtances we have fuſſicient 
reaſon to conclude a priori, that this ſea ſhould 
be much colder than that portion of the At- 
lantic contained between the fame parallels; for, 
during the winter, the mountains that line the 
coaſts, are cooled to a much greater degree, 
than the flat coaſts of the Atlantic; and the ſea, 
where narrow is entirely frozen; in ſummer, 
| heaps of ice, being long W 


by the iſlands, are carried down into lower lati- 
tudes, and the ſnow remains long unmelted on 


- 


Lo | k 
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the mountains; ſo that he i 4s inclined. to. think, 
that the annual temperature of it is at leaſt 4 
degrees below that of the ſtandard. i in each cor- 
reſponding latitude. But the obſeryations either 
on theſe ſeas, or the neighbouring coaſts, are 
not as yet ſufficiently numerous, to determine, 
with any preciſion, 1 the 1 mean n of any 
of theſe parts 
3. The Euxixx, or „ Blaen-axa. "This laves | 
the ſhores of Taurida and a part of the govern- | 
ments of Caucaſus and Ekatarinoſlaf. A 
vided into the Euxine proper, the Pontus Euxi. 
nus, computed to be 1000 verſts in length, and 
Joo in breadth; and the ſea of Azof, the Palus 
| Meotides of the antients, which (not including . 
che bay of Taganrok) is ſtated. to be 200-verſts 
long and 160 verſts broad. Both theſe are how | 
| entirely! within the confines of the ruſſian em- 
pire. The moſt important of the bays. they 
form, are: 1. The Liman at the mouth of the 
Dniepr. 2. The bay near Perekop; and g. that 
cloſe to Yenicaly. Theſe ſeas have but few 


iſlands in the vicinity of the ruſſian coaſts ; —_ 


principal harbours here are: Kaffa *; Sibaltopsl, — 
 Koflof,| Balaklava, "and. _ — 1. the 7 


; moſt confiderable of them is "Taman. — The 3 
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weſtern extremity of theſe ſeas, within the pro: 


vince of Taurida, is a very large pool, called 
Sivaſh, or the Putrid ſea, which is about 140 
verſts long and 14 broad. 1 
4. The Bal ric, or Ear sEA, antiently 
called Variatzkoie more, or the ſea of Variaghi, 
i les weſtward of Ruſſia . That part of it which 
waſhes the coaſts of the governments of St. Pe- 
terſburg, Reval and Viborg. i is called the Gulf 
of Finland, which is about 400 verſts long, and 


7 broad; and the part extending between 


the government of Riga and the iſland CEſel, 

Is s called the Bay of Riga. The chief harbours 

in this fea are: 1. 0 (or Dunamunde). ; 
i Reval. 3. Pernau. 4. Habſal. 5. Roger- 5 
vik, now calle Baltic a” 6. Peterſburg (or 

5 Cronſtadt). 7. Viborg. 8. Frederickſhamm, 

and 9. Arenſburg, on the iſle of Eſel. The 

principal i iſlands in this fea, belonging to Ruſſia, 

are: Dago, Eſel, Cronſtadt, Hochland, Tyter- 


Hari, Lavanfaari, Peniſaari, and Seitſaari. There 


are great fiſheries in theſe parts, and numbers 


bl ſeals are taken; but far 1 more conſiderable i is 


| the navigation: as it may. be computed that 5 


— 
| Mare Suevicum ; and Pliny ſpeaks of it under the name of 
Codanus finus. The Ruſfans call it Baltiſkoe mort ; and . 
the Swedes, 2 To I 


every 


with which theſe ſeas 


— 
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every year upwards of 2000 ſhips of burden paſs 
to and from the ruſſian ports alone. Much kill 
and caution are requiſite for navigating this fea, 
and eſpecially the gulf of Finland, both on ac- 
count of the heavy gales of wind ſo frequent 
here, and the multitude af — and ſhelves 
The water is 
but moderately ſalt, and has 4 very perceptible 


freſh to the taſte. lt affirmed, on very good 
foundation, that che water « me 2 is - 
tinually decreaſing *. 
I fhall conclude this FORT 1% nes 
ſcription of the above-mentioned iſlands, and a 
ewhat more circumſtantial account of Cron- 
ſtade, which, as it is properly the port of St. 
Peterſburg, and the centre of its eos 
merce, ſeems to demand particular notice. . 
Daco or Dax, and EszL are two con- 
iderable but _ ws, On the latter are 


” able — of — and. marble are 
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ſaar, i. e. Crane iſland, but by the inhabjtants 

Sare ma, i. e. The iſland. A literary gentleman 
of the place ſuppoſes the former name may 

primarily have been uſed to expreſs the Kures 
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-CEszr, commonly called in eſthnic, Kurre 


iſland: for, as the Kures, eſpecially thoſe on the 


coaſt, by the teſtimony of hiſtory, frequently 
made common cauſe with the ¶ ſelans, the Livo- 
nians on the main land might anſwer the inter- 


rogatories of the Germans on their arrival: 
(Eſel is the iſland of the Kures, Kurè or — 


ſaar; whence afterwards Kurreſaar might pro- 


bably ariſe. The Lettiſh called this iſland Sahmu 
ſemme; on which a ſagacious critic / remarked, 
that this name likewiſe may have undergone 'Y 
ä gradual change, and at firſt was Sahna ſemme, 
I. e. Side-land. — The length of the ifland is, 
| from the little ſtrait to Arenſburg, 8 ſwediſh 
miles, or 10 ruſſian verſts; and thence: to the 
extremity of the cape that points towards Cour- 
land, 6 ſwediſh miles, or 74 ruſſian verſts; con- 
ſegquently, according to the old ſwediſh admea- 
| ſurement 14, but by the recent Tuffian 174. 
The breadth is in ſome parts 6, in others 8, and 
in others again 11 verſts ; being the narroweſt ; at 
Salm, where it is not above x4 verſts over. 


The temperature of the air is moderate and 


falubrious ; 8 loam, 
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and clay, and therefore poor; but with good ma- 
nuring with cow - dung or ſea · weed, and proper 
culture, it produces good corn, particulatiy 
wheat, rye, and barley ; ;. in ; favourable ſeaſons 
likewiſe oats, and peas ; only the quite ſandy parts 


| ſeldom yield good barley, eſpecially in n 


mers, as it then all runs to ſtra wp. 


has likewiſe « obtai 


_ ſtone· quarries here are fine and very p pro. 
ductive. A ſtatuary from Peterſburg came 
hither in 1778, and dug out large blocks of 
limeſtone four or five yards long, of which he 
made che ſtatues for the new imperial armory at 
St. rerum. and d fince that time great quan- 
tities of blocks and ſlabs for table· monuments, 
Kc. have been ou to that place. The academy | 
ned various ns of beautiful 


5 — is s of * and; and. — 
| but is not found in large pieces; beſides, it ap- 
pears to he not of ſufficient maturity. Black and 
grey flagſtone are found here; - likewiſe - red. 
ba inkled grindſtone in large maſſes, which, 
there being no other a * ts arebroke | 
to pieces by the boors. 
The character of ihe ſel rau och | 
| reſembles that of /theit'brethren- the Eſtt „ 
only that the former are more cleanly and or- 

uy" arc in general not given to drinking, and 
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ſach 2s exceed a little in that particular, 
deer to brandy. rr 


CEſel ſhew more taſte than the inhabitants of the 
adjacent continent: we occaſionally meet with 


doors who produce very tolerable airs from their 


favourite mſtrument the bagpipes; they have 
likewiſe two ſorts of dances; one, called by them 
the ſuur or kcerge tants, i. e. the great or high 
2 5 and another named piffuke tants, the little 
[ Their houſes are more commodious and 
5 more b to health than thoſe of the Eſtho- 
nians; they have windows, and ſome begin to 
have chimnies. In ſome of the rooms are deal- 
floors: ſeveral of the wealthier fort no longer 
burn taths for light, but uſe tallow candles, md | 
the opulent boors along the coaſt have iron 
lamps with ſea-dog-oil : however theſe elegancies 
are voy * the 3 live i in much hum- 


For the Ethonians a Letiſh an nm 


= annually printed in their own language, and 

| fold at an eaſy price: but the boors of ¶ſel 
make themſelves their kalendar; for which pur- 
i | Poſe, as they cannot write, they have made choice . 

of certain ſigns, which they mark in an artleſs 

manner on ſeven narrow flat ſticks tied together 

by a an. or more properly on thirteen fides. 

On each fide is — 2 | 


0 which literally ſignifies, the land of boils or ſores. 


— from the main land is about 1 2 miles over; 
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By this kalendar they know at once every week- 
day, every immovable feſtival, and every day 

that is memorable among them by any ſuper- 
ſtitious rites; for each has its peculiar ſign. 
hey begin to reckon every ſuoceſſive year one 
day later than the laſt; and in the uſe of the 
Kalendar they follow the practice of the Hebrews, 
and other ori it 
— nnn 
to . 5 
Moan, called by * Eſthonians 3 


The ſtrait, called the great ſound, which ſeparates 


made in ſummer by large . 


9«%e SS . 


nations, who begin their books | 


Mohn and (Esel acroſs the little found, which — 


5 ſomewhat reſembles a large haven. Various 


rreeaſons have been alleged for ſuppoſing that t 
gradually aroſe and ſeparated the two lands. 

| Henry the Lettonian deſcribes the traſt to 1 
EEſel with great accuracy; he relates the diffi- is | 
culties of the voyage; but ſays not a word of the f 


” little ſound, in mentioning the diviſion of the 
province te which Mohn belongs. "Mobn lies 


to the ſouth-weſt of fel, forming à pariſh of 


5 idelf, with its own church and preacher. Ships | 


in » paſing the great ſound take boors * pilot on 
board,” 
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- hoard, to whom they pay 5 rubles. | Near the 


middle of the iſland on an eminence ſtands. the 
church. Many of the boors live comfortably z 
almoſt every one of them having his own little 
portion of foreſt, which they keep neat and clean 
on account of the ſcarcity of fuel, and which as 
well as their hay-fields are incloſed by a ſort of 
wall of ſtones laid one on another. As a ſhelter 
from the ſtorms to which theſe ſeas are ſubject, 
fame have built their houſes in the midſt of theſe 
little thickets, carefully gathering up the dry 
twigs that fall off in the autumn to fave fire- 
Vvood. By this prudent diligence their woods 
have 2 very elegant appearance; but on the 
coaſts nothing is to be ſeen but hay-fields and 
rocks. Not only acorns and bilberries, but alſo 
wild nuts and crab-apples grow here, of which 
| Lift the boors make a tolerably well-taſted cyder ; 
nn the farms they alſo uſe them for ſwine-maſt. 
Buy collecting the ſtones for incloſures, the inha- 
| bitants have cleared their fields of them and 
gained conſiderable ſpots of land. The circum. 
| ference of the whole iſland amounts to 65 verſts. 
The paſlage over the great ſound in ſummer with 
oars is made in about four hours, but with a fail 
and a fair wind, in leſs than two. 
To Mohn belong two ſmall iſlands; one bes 


towards the north, and quite. uninhabited, is 
merely 
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merely a hay- field for the boors of Mohn; the ; 
other lies nearly between CEſel and Mohn, in the 


ütttle ſound, and here live three boors. For ſuome 


viſited with the diſtemper of the horned cattle, 
but not raging with ſo much violence as on the 
terra firma. — Here is a large ſtagnant lake, 
from which a canal has been made to the fea. 
The whole place is full of ſhilf ſo as to look like 


a wood; but it is cut down and turned to profit. 


The proprietors of eſtates have erected two 
Nuices that the canal may be ſhut in, by which 
an uncommonly productive fiſhery has ariſen 3 


here of the fiſh that come ups the canal | in the 7 


H ſpring after the freſh water. 


neholm, as it is uſually called, come from the 


| of the gulf of Riga, at the diſtance of go miles 
from the town of that name, and juſt ; as far from 


and is inhabited ſolely by fwediſh boors. 


Ruux, for fol it is pronounced ; Ruins, Ru: 5 


Swediſh. In an extenſi ive ſenſe it belongs to the 
5 province of CEſel. This iſland lies in the middle 


Cſel. It is diſtinguiſhable | far off at ſea by 8 


| foreſt of birch-trees, which occupies one of its 5 


ſides. It is entirely the property of the crown, 

Hees 

na church and a preacher; who, if we may judge 
from the ſmallneſs * 1 muſt be 
of 
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. ans: they ſpeak the Tunic language, which is 
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of a contented diſpoſition, and exerciſed in 
patience; though his income is very decent, 
having the tithe of all the products of the iſland, 
and a parcel of land beſide. Veſſals rarely paſs 
between this and Riga; but the people take 
little concern about the tranſactions of the firm 
_ In behoof of the ſhips here is a light-houſe, 
for a ſupply of which the boors are obliged to 
hog wa on the firm land, for which the 
There is no 


Peony on the iſland, except that of the paſtorate. ” 


The arendaton collects the ſtated impoſts merely 
| hong which amount to no great mat- 
ter. For ſettling the differences that ariſe among 


te boors, the paſtor, with a convocation of the 


| elders, decides in the firſt inſtance; the diſcon- 
tented have an appeal from this decifion to the | 

arendator. It is affirmed, that, among the inha- 

bitants are found ſome remains of the old Livo- - 


entirely confined to them, and perhaps is the true 
Livonian ; alſo * eſthnic, the lettiſn, the 
ſwedi but t commonly the german nd | 
1 ruls, each with faciliey from their frequent inter- 
courſe with others. In the labours of the chace 
and the capture of the ſea-dog, they are inde- 
"__ ws an opule t ſuhſiſt- 


ENCE. 


| tory extending weſtward far into the ſea; a 


| ſhore, on account of its ſinuoki 
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ence. They ben neee 
termarry among their own ſociety *. 
. Daco lies nearly in the 59th 4 0 n. 11 
exactly oppoſite do ¶ el, from which it is ſepas 
rated by a ſmall ſtrait. It is diſtant from the 
main land upwards of 18, and in ſome Races 
above 30 miles. This ifland is at leaſt 54 miles 


in length, of an oblong thape, having a promo : 


ſmaller one to the north-eaſt, another to the 
| ſouth, and a fourth almoſt due eaſt. The others 
are leſs conſiderable. Each of the four principal 

ſides, which ate not all quite equal, reach in a 
ſtraight line from about 25 to 35, but er the 


48 miles. In regard to the ain body. of the 1 


illand, the inhabitants reckon it in length from 
30 to 36 miles, and in dreadth 24 but, taking | 


| the promontorics into the accoutit, the right s 
from eaſt to welt gives a breadth of 48 miles; 


and from ſouth to north length of 36 miles. 


. and a many broad. 


_y either acroſs the iſland Vorms; W L 
* Thek — — — Haken, at 
Yamma, who ** — known bo the praple- ba I 
_ ſe parts.” 


by | 


ſtern IAA about * 1 bag, 


The paſſage from n th 40 Da. 


TON _ 
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by the litile iſle of Heſtholm ſouthward or north- 


ward. Many direct their courſe. by the village 
Vachterbæ, where a foreſt of alders, ſeen at a 
great diſtance, ſerves for a land-mark ; hence it 


is forbidden, under very heavy penalties, to cut 
down a tree of this foreſt. In ſummer- time the 
paſſage is very ſafe acroſs the ſound in a little 
=: with three boors : ö though by reaſon of 

| fome unavoidable circuitous routes, the paſſage 
is reckoned at from 24 to 36 miles, and even 
more. There is doubtleſs great danger from 
ſudden ſqualls of wind; but misfortunes are not 


often heard of, as the parts being well known to 


| the inhabitants, they eaſily run into ſome bite of 


one of the petty iſles. It frequently happens that 
= paſſenger is long detained by contrary winds, 


and, not being accuſtomed to take much pro- 


viſions for ſo ſhort a voyage, does penance for 
7 this neglect by ſuffering extreme hunger. 


The numerous ſhallows, ſand-· banks, and ſmall : 


illands, render the navigation about Dago ſome- 
what perilous; and ſhips are often ſtranded here. 
On the weſtern promontory, whoſe extreme 
point is known to mariners by the name of 
 DaczroRT, a light-houſe is maintained for their 
| benefit. It ſtands about 3 miles from the ſea, 


on a mountain computed to be: 22 fathoms i in 


* 
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No peſtilential diſeaſe was ever known to make = 


any ravages here; and the population is ſo great, 
that the eſtates are almoſt burdened by the ſuper- 
fluity of people. Accordingiy i in ſummer many 

of them go to the main land and gain a live 
hood by ditching, bricklaying, plaſtering, Re. 
where likewiſe whole families are often fold: 


| The land is not ſufficient to their ſupport, and 


3 prejudice concerning the ſtupidity of the Eſtho- 


the landlords would derive no m_ from their 
eſtates if they were obliged to 1 2 their vaſe | 
| fals. As they cannot all tes: do agriculture, 


many turn their hands to various arts and handi- 15 


crafts, in which, by their uncommon ingenuity, 
they ſucceed ſo well as ſufficiently to confute the 


nians. We find among them numbers of expert 
1 workmen i in gold and filver, turners, clockmakers, 


. lockſmiths, carpenters, Joiners, and even ſhip= 
| builders. The majority of the country- people boi 


are Eſthonians ; yet here are many, even whole 
villages of ſwediſh boors : all of theſe however g 


haze not equal privileges with the former. The 7 
iſland is deficient neither in foreſts nor in ſtone. 
4 On the weſtern part is much ſand; but the ſouth» 


5 ern and eaſtern parts conſiſt of a bluiſh clay, and 
therefore a fertile ſoil. Accordingly a conſiders 
ably quantity of good corn 1s produced; only 


| 7 the ſeed TEES, | to be ſown ſomewhat early. | 
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Barley thrives well in rainy ſeaſons. The counts 
de la Gardie were the principal proprietors 


the iſland, and four capital eſtates now belong 


to one of their deſcendants, the counteſs Sten - 
bock. The ſand- banks that lie about Dago, at 
lo- water reſemble iſlands; but in long weſternly 
: winds are overflowed. Near the Puhalep church 


are the ruins of an antient ns; 1 which * 


hich fo 1 to d take. its ; date even 4 
the heatheniſh times. 

Gurgenſburg, built by the Swedes in he fx 
: teenth century. 


Perhaps it is only the fort 


VoRMS 10 which the common charts 1 unac- 


countably give the name of Ormion, tim ” 
length 12 miles; in breadth 6 verlſts, : — 
ſhape of it nearly quadrangular. 


Nux, or Nukoe. This Wand at times 1 


comes a peninſula; being joined to the firm 
land: but, when the water is high, and the wind 


| blows from the ſea, the flood runs ſo between, 


that it is entirely cut off from the land, though | 
at times it is . to walk dry-thod | from | 
either to the other. Ot 
 Kassar, to the ſouthward of Thins: with. a 
chapel, en lng ad bene 4 and 4 


verſts broad. 


1. dhe i is called em 2 
2 5 Oprx⸗ 
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OpznsmoLM, lying to the north of *. 


| likewiſe with a chapel. TY 
HzsTHOLM, that is, Horte ile, 1 to Ss ſouth 


of Vorms, uninhabited, and __ viſited for 
taking its crop of hay.” _ 


The other little iſlands, which are a = 


only for the laſt-mentioned purpoſe, and that of 


— fiſhery, need no farther notice; ſome of | 


| them are merely rocks or fand -E banks. 


_ HocHLand, or Highland, 1 is an oblong rock, 


5 3 or 4 verſts in breadth, and 8 or ps. va 


j ſhoating up almoſt in the middle of the gulf 
of Finland, and diſtant from St. Peterſburg 165 


verſts, from Viborg 106, from the ſhore of 
|  Eſthonia 64, and from the coaſt of Finland a. 


| here by the crown. Hochland may be faid to 
be one maſs of ſtone; not only becauſe it moſtly — 
conſiſts of rocks, but alſo becauſe one rock ad- 55 


fathom, and ſtill nearer the land of ſufficient 
depth; ſo that ſhips of the largeſt conſtruftion 
may ſail round it. Two light-houſes are kept 


heres to. the other. Theſe pieces of r 


© almoſt innumerable, and of various dimenſions 3 5 


five of them however are remarkable for- their + 


— The channel about this iſland is from 20 to 30 7 


| height. In che heart of the ile is/a deep and — 


gloomy vale, not above 100 fathomg wide, in 
"Hs are ſtill to be rep. ſome remains of "_y T- | 
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wh but not above 10 verſts in circuit. 


pendages, on the weſtern ſide, or in the ſound 
between it and Hochland, it has four ſmall iſles, 


| the two Vit and Vuotcalls, and on che foutheſa 1 
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antient bridge. The iſland has likewiſe a great 


deal of ſwampy ground; it is not, however, deſti- 
tute of wood, ſuch as pines, firs, birch, alder, 


&c. On the higheſt-rocks are three little lakes, 


not without fiſh ; neither is there any deficiency 


of freſh ſprings. The inhabitants are Finns, 


amounting to about 3o families. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the arts of agriculture are much 
practiſed here; however there are ſome meadow- = 
lands. Of domeſtic animals here are only a few 
dlack cattle and a little flock or two of ſheep. 
Of wild fowl, they have woodcocks, ducks, 
_ eagles, hawks, crows, mews, ſparrows, yellow- 
| hammers, chaffinches, &c. magpies are not [| 
be ſeen, though they abound on all the firm 
land of theſe parts. Seals are caught in great 
abundance; and dolphins are often taken. of. 
the kinds of fiſh, herrings®, are in the greateſt | 
plenty. Lead-ore 8 ſaid. to have been 2 5 


here. 
TyTERSAARL is a row 


iſland, 1 pretty hig BY 
18 verſts to the ſouth-eaſt of Hochland. | As ap- | 


quite low, but pretty far aſunder : Kleintitter, | 


* * 


a3 4* 
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fide a ſtony ground, 7 or 8 verſts in length, to 
the Narva paſſage; hence, it is hardly poſſible to 
land on this iſland. A third part of it is rock, 
another third is moraſs, and the reſt an arid and 
ſterile ſand-hill. The iſtand has no ſprings.” The 
ſeal-fiſnery is here conſiderable. The inhabitants 
live together in one village. . V 
LAVANSAARI is 7 verſts long and. 4 neſts _ 
broad. It is diftant from St. Peterſburg 120 
| verlts, and from Viborg 82. Of all the iſlands 
in the gulf of Finland this is the moſt populous, 
except Cronſtadt, containing upwards of 40 fa» 
milies. It is ſurrounded on the north-weſt fide 
by: ſeveral petty iſles and ſhallows ; it has hows os 
| ever no leſs than three harbours, - capacious 5 
enough for even a large ſhip to run into. In the 
middle of the iſland is a lake, ſmall indeed, but 


full of fiſh. Somewhat of agriculture is in prae - 55 


tice here; and formerly there were ſpecimens of 
foreſts. The animals on this, are the lame ac 
on the foregoing iſlands. . lat 
|  Pamt6aart is only 3 a * half a a 
- verſt broad, and lies 6 verſts from Lavanſaari. 


water - ſprings. 

SxITSAARI is 5 TPO long, ak 1 half a 28 

much in breadth, and is 95 verſts · diſtant fm 

Aa Feterſburg, and 75 ,. The fand- 
"lh Q<2 banks 


f 


It is inhabited cnly by a fow belle and ha no. 5 
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banks here reach as far as to the petefſburg chan- 
nel, and, being inviſible from their lying under 


pearch are caught here. The herring and ſeal 
fiſhery 1 is here alſo conſiderable. The inhabitants 


| to welt, is 8 verſts long, by about 1 verſt in 
7 breadth; is flat, fomewhat about 8 fathom higher 
than the water-level; has ſome wood, chiefly 


-F 
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water, are ſo dangerous in dark nights, that in 


this place alone not fewer veſſels have been loſt t 


than in all other parts of the gulf of Finland 


| together. The land is every where unfruitful ; 
in ſome of the marſhes there is indeed a flight 


— of hay. : Great numbers of eels and ſtone- 5 


make up about 20 families. Here is likewiſe a. , 


light-houſe. 


CRON STADT. This iſland was called by ihe 


Es Finns, Retuſari, and by the Ruſſians Kotloi 2 
oſtrof “. 
di obtained the name of Cronſtadt. It lies at the 

eaſtern extremity of the gulf of Finland, which, | 

from this iſle to Peterſburg, is called the gulf of 


In 1723, together with the town, it 


Cronſtadt. It lies weſt-north-weſt of St. Peterſ- 
burg, 39 verſts; is 7 verſts from Oranienbaum, 
and from Seſtrabek 12. The iſland, from ecaib 


birch, the black alder, and ſome firs. The foul, 
as is ſeen in digging the canals and docks, con- 
* under the ſcanty ſod, of ow of clays 


* Kettle-ifland. 


bas, 


| places, &c. by no means han 


lous, eſpecially in the ſhipping 3 when the e 
ſtreets are thronged with mariners from all te 
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ſand, and limeſtone. 
ſouth fide are occupied by forts, one of which is 
called Cronſlot, and the other fort St. Alexander. 
There is ſtill a third, on the northern fide of the 
channel, ſmaller than either of theſe, bearing the 


name of St. John. Cronſtadt was built by Peter 

the great in 1710, as a town, and harbour for 
: ſhips of war and merchantmen, to which pur= 
= poſes he had already deſigned it on laying the = 
foundations of St. Peterſburg. The town com- 
prehends the eaſternmoſt part of the iſland, is 
; ſpacious, containing a number of good houſes, 
churches, and public edifices; but, on account 


= many inferior buildings, mean 3 vacant 


ports of Europe, particularly the Engliſh; on 


whole account, 2s well as thoſe of our country- 

men, who are ſtationary on this ifland for the 

| purpoſes of commerce; here is a chapel main- 

tained by the Ruſſia company of London, at 

98 which che ſervice of the church of England = 
regularly performed every Sunday through- 

cout the year. The Lutherans have alſo 

a church on this ifland, for the uſe of the 
Germans. Numerous as the inhabitants of 
3 * Place are, from the fleet tying here, the 


* " | 


Two petty iſlands on its 


kbps. 


OO IT — * 1 
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garriſon, the cuſtom-houſe, the corps de cadets, 
the labourers in the docks, yards, &c. together 
with their connections, and the families that live 
here for the reaſons above-mentioned, yet the 
number of regiſtered burghers is but ſmall; in 
the year 1783, they were only 204. The monks 4 
of. war's mole, as it is called, in its preſent ſtate, 
is well worth the attention of the curious, and 
5 accordingly i is viſited by the numerous travellers 
that take Peterſburg in their route, with great 
ſatisfaction. It is incloſed by a ſtrong and ele- 
gant rampart built of granite in the ſea, under 
dhe direction of that gallant commander and up- { 
right man, the late admiral Samuel Greig, to 
5 whoſe unwearied activity and uncommon talents 43 
the ruſſian navy is ſo highly indebted, and whoſe 
loſs will not eaſily be compenſated to the empire. 
Here are alſo the celebrated Peter's-canal, and 
the docks. The canal was begun under Peter 
tte great, and completed by general Lubras in 
the reign of Elizabeth. At the end of the canal 
ſtand two pyramidal columns with inscriptions 
relative to this undertaking. It is lined with | 
maſonry, is 1050 fathoms long, in breadth at 
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bottom 60 fathoms, and at 'top 100; it is 24 
fathoms deep, and in this 2 ſtretches 
358 fathoms into the ſea. Adi djoining to the 
 Gpal are the docks; in which — 
| 


fies. — The marine cadet- corps was founded 
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of. the line may be refitted at once. They are 
furniſhed with floodgates for admitting and let- 
ting out the men of war. The water is evacuated 
from the baſon by a ſteam-engine conſtrued by 
an engliſh engineer, and is worked by coals 
from England. Here is a foundery for caſting f 
cannon- balls, under the direction of that in- 
genious artiſt Mr, Baird, from North Britain z; 
and a rope-walk for making ſhips-cables of all 


by Peter the great in 1715, for the education of 

ſea-officers ; ; and the empreſs Elizabeth enlarged >. 
it in 1752, for 360 pupils. It is now removed 
to Peterſburg, on the Vaſſilli- oſtrof, where i it had 
been before it was placed at Cronſtadt ; being 
under the ſuperintendance of an N till 
lately admiral Kutuſof, and having officers of the 


L navy for its inſpectors. The cadets are of noble 


© navigation, in climbing the ſhrowds, handling 
dee rigging, fwiraming, &c, and the greater lads 


families, and divided into three companies of 
120 each. They are inſtructed in languages, 
geography, aſtronomy, naval architecture, and 


who are called mariners, are taught all the 


; functions of the ſervice; and, in order to be- 
come  midſhipmen, the loweſt rank. of officers, . 


mult have made three voyages as cadets, Their 
At 87 hh uniform 
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uniform is green, with white facings and under 
clothes. — The marine hoſpital at Cronſtadt is 


on a very extenſive fcale. In 1788, it had at 
ſeveral times 25,007 patients; and in 1789, it 
had 16,809. Of the former number 20,924 went 
out cured, and of the latter 12, 974. 
| BarTic ronr. This is the ſame with — . 
| gn from Rog, the iſland in which it 


: | formed. 


2 of the inland Seas, and privipal 1 Lakes TY 
Ruſſia. 


| ' The Caſpian. 7 7551 
Ta large body of water, being 1 not a 
2 with any of the great oceans, and ap- 
parently not having an outlet, has been thought 

- by ſome writers not properly to deſerve the ap- 
pellation of a ſea, but to be more fitly claſſed 

among the larger lakes. However, on account 

of its fiſhery and the perſian commerce It is of þ 

- great conſequence to the empire. 151 ; 

I be Caſpian, mare Calpium, wa was /antiently - 

called by the Greeks the Hyrcanian ſea; the 

Tartars give it the name of | Akdinghis, the 

White-ſea z 5 by the Georgians it is termed the 

Kurtſhenſkian ſea, and the Perkaus denominate 

pe” 9 91 TY 


Fath deg. of longitude. 


potheſis; affirming that there was a ſubterrane- 
ous communication bety 


| of the Caſpian highly deſerves perulil, in his travels, 
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it Gurſen, from the old perſian capital, Gurgan, 
which is ſaid to have ſtood in the province of 
Aſtrabat, only 7 verſts from the ſea. The name 
Hyrcanian fea is as much as to fay the perſian. - 
| ſea; for, in the perſian language, Perſia is not 
called the perſian, but the Hyrcanian empire. 
The Caſpian reaches in length, from about the 
Iyth to the 45th deg. of north lat. and in breadth, 
| where it is the wideſt, from the 65th to the 
Its ſuperficial contents 
amount to above 36,000 ſquare miles, engliſh * 
The antient geographers had but a very imper- 
fect knowledge of it. Some thought it was 
connected with the Frozen-ocean, while others 


were of opinion that ĩt joined with the Euxine. 


Ptolemy, among others, embraced the latter hy- 


een the waters of both: 
„ — not beans how fo 
1 may large rivers ſhould flow into the Caſpian, | © 


What M. Pile far ir tht antient extent and decline 


bert f. p. 569 & eg. But the inſertion of it here-would = 


render the article too prolix for the defign of this work. It 
s not onlyprobable that its antient ſhore might be fixed at the 
Obſhtſhei-Syrt, but that the Caſpian was once connected 
_ a proof may be ſeen in the quality of the earth in all theſe 
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e arfirrad to the ſtate of Ruſſia, by the ingenious 
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And, indeed who can wonder at the difficulty in 
Which they found themſelves involved? For 


what becomes of the waters of the Volga, the 
Vaik, the Yemba, the Kur, or Cyrus, of the 
Araxes, the Byſtraia, the Akſa, the Koiſa, the ; 
Terek, and the numberleſs others that flow into 
nn? By the ſun alone they cannot be evapo- 
mated -; there is no viſible outlet for them; and 
yet the ſea is never perceptibly ſwollen, except 
merely in bend ſpring on the melting. of the 


Tnows. 


They hs: a evi to. ale 


9 paſſages, through which it muſt flow into the 
perſian ſea, or more probably i into the Euxine, 
ufually bring two arguments in ſupport of their 


notion. In the firſt place, ſay they, the Caſpian 


riſes very high in a weſterly wind; whereas the 
Euxine, on the contrary, rages moſt when the 4 
wind is at caſt: conſequently, the eaft wind fa- 
vours the exit of the waters of the Caſpian, | 
the weſt wind impedes it. But this is a allacia 
cauſæ non cauſa. All the winds that bring 
damp vapours with them are more ſtormy than 


Ia which come from arid regions, But nor 
* For 2 more - aucun of this matter, the 


IF Perry, p. 100 & ſeq. — at — 2 


a 


for which there was not one channel out of it, 5 | 


bertatem et hoc . 


| know nothing of a whirlpool 3 the she der e 
faid to be found only there and in the Euxine, | . 


, 
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the weſt wind comes hither from the Evxine 
and the Palus Mceotis: Conſequently" the Cat 
plan muſt neceflarily de pen in more e 

ment agitation by TY 


Secondly, it is wes thar . is MY 


| this ſea a Whirlpool, which, with a horrid noiſe, 


ſwallows up all the * oi water, and dif- 
charges i it into the Euxine. In proof of this, it 
is farther urged, that à ſpecies of ſea- weed, 

growing only on the Ae * the Caſpian, is 

found at the mouth of this 2ndou 


To which they add, that near to this vortex is a 
ſeort of fiſh found no-where elſe but in the 
Euxine. And laſtly, that in days of yore, a 


s vortex. . 


fiſh was taken in the Caſpian ſea, wich a gelden 


ring about its tail, on which was this inſcrip- 
tion: Mithridates mihi d in urbe Sinope - a 


we ſhall be better able to ſpeak of when they 


are more accurately deſcribed; and the ſtory 55 
from Kircher has very much the air of a fiction. 


W grows every wee on . ſhores of 
again to the muganian ſeppe. 
© ang Kircher, Mund. fubterr: w. i ii. cape 1 1 : 


"hi later accounts ; 
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| between the gulf of Yemba and the mouth of the 
Volga, containing 265 engl. miles. Its ſoathern 
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The, natural evaſion of the waters of the 
Caſpian into the Euxine is therefore an un- 
grounded hypotheſis. An artificial one Was at- 


tempted by Seleucus Nicanor, after the death 


of Alexander the great: but, from cauſes un- 


known to us, his attempt proved abortive. How- 
ever, it is afſerted by travellers, that traces of 


very deep vallies are fill - to be ſeen, - through 


which the canal is faid to have gone. In the 
reign of Peter I. it was that the Caſpian began 
to be more accurately ſurveyed, when it was 
found to be in length about 1000 verſts, but 


in its greateſt breadth not more than 400. Thus, 


in its extreme length, from the river Ural, 


which is its northern extremity, and lies in 405 155 


north lat. quite to Aſtrabat, its extremity to the- 
ſouth, in 36 50“ it is 9 25 long, which makes 
6456 engl. miles, ieee 69 miles to a degree. 

| The breadth of it is extremely various. Its 


e northern breadth, from eaſt to weſt, is 


adeft part is from the river Orxantes on the 


enaſtern, to the river Linkeran on the weſtern 


fide, comprehending 235 englih miles. The 
whole circuit, including the gulf, is 3525 verſts. 


The coaſts of the Caſpian, from that point of 
11 — 
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g 2 
land which forms the Agrachan- gulf — =_ 


welt, as far as the river Kulala in Turcomania 
towards the eaſt is all round northwards low, 
flat, and ſwampy, overgrown with reeds, and 
the. water ſhallow. The direct diſtance from 
this gulf to Kulala is 170 engl. miles. On the 


| whole remaining part of the coaſt, from Kulals 
ſouthward, and back to the gulf of Agrachan, 


the country is hilly, has a ſteep ſhore and deep 
water. Of the rivers that were formerly. ſup- 
| poſed to diſembogue into it, ſeveral do not exiſt, 


for inſtance the Yakſartes and: the Oxus, which 1 


were pretended to flow hither from the eaſt. | 
The chief of thoſe that are known to fall into 


- it are: the Emba, the Ural, the Volga, the e 


Kumma, the Terek, the Sulak, the Agz: achan, 
the Kur, and the Aras. — It is rekited: as a 


ſtriking peeuliarity of the. Caſpian, that during 
30 or 35 years. its waters are conſtantly in- 


decreaſe; but this ſtory is unſupported by any 


© Gated obſervations Much more certain are B 
violent and dangerous ſtorms *. which frequently 1 


happen on this ſea. The ground, in many 

places, not” far from the ſhore, is already ſo 

—_y that a line of 450 fathom. will not reach 
6 I is ſalt; but not in al 


| 4 * B 5 El A a 


1 


creaſing, and then for the ſame term continua 
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places, particularly not in thoſe where the great 
rivers empty themſelves into it. The ſhores are 
for the moſt part — and only on the eaſt ſide 
; mountainous. | 

Perhaps the true reaſon of this ſea remaining 8 0 


0 enn full, is to be ſought in the quality of 


py the falt water preſſing on it. Through this 


. oy to | Kill thaw. 


is bottom; which conſiſts, not of a thick lime, 


but of a ſhell-ſand, the particles whereof touch- _ 


ing but in few points, it is conſequently very 
| porous. Of the ſame ſubſtance the whole ſhore 


through, but it becomes immediately falt again 


fand then the water is filtered, and falls into the 
abyſs beneath in the fame Gy: as it flows. 
into the ſea. 5 
In the bay of Emba, ale the river Valk, 


the reverſe i is ſeen. The water there is not let 
through: it therefore ſtagnates, and even the 


is likewiſe formed. Layer upon layer it lies 3 
fathoms deep. This indeed lets the freſh water 


fiſhes putrify. Its exhalations are extremely 


noxious. The wind that blows over this bay | 


| has been known to come on with ſuch ſurprifing 
force as to throw down . s of t ruſ- 
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accounts are not "oF circumſtantial. The 
falmon, 
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ſalmon, however, are as good as thoſe of Riga 
and Archangel, and even more fleſhy and fat. 
The herrings too are remarkably large, and 

plumper than the 2 and dutch, * not ſo 


tender. 


beak and the feet are ſcarlet. 


N 7 the trees and the roofs of houſes, where they. 
perform a noiſy concert. Their fleſh i is well 


winged race. Storks, herons, bitterns, ſpoon- , 
bills, red geeſe, red ducks, and numberleſs 
others. But the moſt beautiful of all is the red 


| 'This ſea gives antelope ls 5 


| gooſe . It has however nothing in common. | 


with a gooſe, neither is it red, but white; the 
ps of the wings indeed, round the eyes, the 


of A ſtork, has a long neck and high legs, is very : 


„ ſavoury to the taſte, and lives on fiſh. It may : 


be called — * ardea, roſtro adunco lato * 


be ticks of FRY wild Jucks 3 is 4 requent 
bere, which ee ee 5 


taſted, not oily, n * 2 n 
wy feed on fiſh. * 


_— Of leeches here are two > kinds, 4 hk 
5 1 the dog lech. Their holes bave t two _ 1 


1 der br c. e 


| It is of the ſize of 1 


— 
o 
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tures, one towards the ſouth and the other 
facing the north, which they open and ſhut ac- 
cording to the change of the wind. 
On the ſhore, between Terki and n 
grows a graſs on which all the quadrupeds feed 
with avidity : to the horſe alone the eating of it 
is fatal. They die upon the ſpot. Peter- the 
; great cauſed the experiment to be made in his 
preſence, and che common report v was s found to 
be tue. lay, Ts 1 

The Caſpian contains a ee canker Y 

of iſlands, moſtly ſandy ; and to the fiſh above - 
mentioned we may add the following: the 
ſterlet, two kinds of ſturgeon, ſeals, and par- 

| pulſes. Flux and reflux have 2 never been 
| perceived. 

The principal Indus ad 1 of the 2 
4 Caſpian are: 1. Derbent; which, however, 
ſcarcely deſerves that name; and even the road, 

by reaſon of its rocky bottom, is very income = 
modious. 2. Niſovaia-priſtan, over- againſt the 
mouth of the river Nifabat, where there is a 

; good road of firm ſand. 3. Baku ; here 18 the 
beſt haven in the whole Caſpian, being full two 
flathoms in depth. 4. Sallian, in the northern 

arm of the river Kur. 5. Enſili, or Sinſili, has 


indeed but an indifferent 1 yet it is one of 
the 


— 35 — — — ee Oe rien oe. . , 
he » . rr — = . 
2 . Wi = 


he ” 2 — PR 1 
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the principal ports of trade. 6. Medſhetifar 
and Farabat. 7. Tukaragan and Manghiſhlak, 
have good harbours. — The governments of 
Ufimſk and Caucaſus border on the WV | 


The Baikal. 


11 kes ö in the government of Irkutſk, ey ex... 
tends from the 51ſt to above the 55th deg. : 
north lat. The Ruſſians ſtyle it a ſea, mor 
Baikal *; but, if the Caſpian be not allowed that 
title, the Baikal can ftill leſs pretend to it; how- 

ever, the Ruſſians honour it yet farther by 
giving it that other name of Svetoie morè, the 
holy ſea. Whether it be lake or ſea, next to 
| the Caſpian i it is the largeſt body of water in the 

ruſſian empire. In length it is between 50⁰0 and 

600 verſts, and in its various breadths is 20, 

30, 50, and in ſome places 70 verſts. Sur- 
rounded almoſt entirely with high and moſtly | 
bald mountains. Towards the latter end of De-. 
cember it is uſually frozen over, and in the be. 
| ginning of May the ice breaks up. The water of 
| the Baikal is uncommonly clear, but it is ſub -x 
ject to frequent ſtorms, and theſe very violent, | 5 

5 particularly i in September. It abounds in fiſh, 
= contains, among e. we ſhoals of a 


- 2 ” 8 . "I 
: 
o s 79 1 - 
* * — . F 
Pecles 
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ſpecies of herring, there called omuli. Here 


are alſo plenty of ſeals. The Baikal has ſome 
illands, whereof the principal bears the name of 


Olkhon, in the proximity _ whereof ſulphur 
ſources are found. Among the rivers that empty 12 


themſelves into this ſea, the principal are: the \ 
upper Angara, the Barguſin, and the Selenga, "= 
which] Jain it from the north, the eaſt, and the 


| ſouth; whereas, only one ſtream, the great Au- 


gara, in the weſt, derives its origin from it. 


i Travellers intending to ga beyond Irkutſk, into 
the remgter eaſtern parts of Siberia, commonly 
nuake their paſſage acroſs the Baikal. There is 
indeed a road that leads round it, but i it is at. 


tended with great difficulties. 


The Lapoga lake. It lies in the government 


© Vyborg, between the gulf of Finland and the | 
lake of Onega. In antient times it is faid to 
' have been called Nebo. Being in length 155, 
and in breadth 105 verſts, it is reckoned one of 
the largeſt lakes in Eurape. It produces a great | 
number of ſeals, On account of the perilous I 
ſteoxms to which it is liable, and the ſevera 
banks which aue erer ſbifring their poſition, | 
famous ladoga canal 
tg be dug — its * from the Volkof into 
the Neva; which canal is 104 verſts long, 10 
 dajenes broad, one fajene and a half deep, and 


il 


\ 


rivers Paſha, Siæs, Oiæt, &c. 


and a fandy bottom. 
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has 2 5 ſluices. By the Neva the Ladoga is 
connected with the Baltic; by the Svir with the 
Onega; and by the Volkhof with the Ilmen. 


Sheldika, Lava, and Kabona into the lake the 
Whereas the 
Neva alone runs out of it. — Only the ſouthern = 
part of the lake belongs to Ruſſia, which has 

every where a low ſhore and a fandy rim. On 5 
this ſhore it has alſo a few low fiſhery n 


ern ſide which lies in the government of Olo- 
netz has marble on its coaſt, whence ſome of 
thoſe beautiful and durable kinds of finniſh 
marble are brought to St. Peterſburg. As the 


| lowelt part of the country, it receives befides 
the above-mentioned- rivers, the waters that 


} come from the alum hills ; all of which, as be. 
fore obſerved, have no other outlet than the 85 


| Neva. Ti 5 


: | the Ladog and the White - 
fea. Its length is between 180 and 200 verſts, 


Into the canal flow the rivers Lipke, Naſia, 


That part of the north. ... 


bed of this lake, for a great extent, is in the 


| nl lake 88 11 les i in the government 
i: Olonetz, Detw 


and its breadth from 60 to 80. Like the I.. 


| doga it contains a few iſlands conſiſting of 


marble, and in. all other properties is much the 8 


. Wu other rivers, EI 
Rey R2 it 
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ſpecies of herring, there called omuli. Here 
are allo plenty of ſeals, The Baikal has fome 
iflands, whereof the principal bears the name of 

Olkhon, in the proximity whereof ſulphur 

fources are found. Among the rivers that empty 
themſelves into this ſea, the principal are: the 
upper Angara, the Barguſin, and the Selenga, | 
whieh jain it from the north, the eaſt, and the = 
ſauth ; whereas, only one ſtream, the great An- 
gara, in the weſt, derives its origin from it. 


Trapellers intending to ga beyond Irkutſk, into ⁵⁶ü 
the remater eaſtern parts of Siberia, commonly MW 
| take their paſſage acroſs the Baikal. There is 

indeed a road that leads round it, but j it is at-. 


have been called Nebo. 


_ tended with great difficulties. — © 
1 The Lapoga lake. It lies i in the government 
of Vyborg, between the gulf of Finland and the 


lake of Onega. In antient times it is faid to 


Being in length 195, 


and in breadth 105 verſts, it is reckoned one of } 


the largeſt lakes i in Europe. It produces a great 
number of ſeals. On account of the perilous 

ſtorms to which it is liable, and the ſeveral fand. | 

banks which are ever ſhifting their poſition, 
Peter the great cauſed the famous ladoga canal | 
tg be dug along its ſhore, from the Volkof into | 

the Neva; which canal is 104 verſts long, 10 

. dajenes broad, one fajene and a half deep, and 


\ 


| rivers Paſha, Sizs, Oiæt, Kc. 
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has 25 uices. By the Neva the Ladoga is 
connected with the Baltic; by the Svir with the 
Onega; and by the Volkhof with the Ilmen. 
Into the canal flow the rivers Lipke, Naſia, 
Sheldika, Lava, and Kabona; into the lake the 


Whereas the 
Neva alone runs out of it. — Only the ſouthern 


part of the lake belongs to Ruſlia, which has 
every where a low ſhore and a fandy rim. On 
tis ſhore it has alſo a few low fiſhery iſlands 


and a ſandy bottom. That part of the north. - 


ern fide which lies in the government of Olo- 
netz has marble on its coaſt, whence ſome of 


thoſe beautiful and durable kinds of f 


marble are brought to St. Peterſburg. | 


| bedof this lake, for a great extent, is 1 


loweſt part of the country, it receives beſides 
1 the above- mentioned rivers, the waters that 


cor Olonetz, ber T 
t i WF is between 180 and 200 verſts, 5 


come from the alum hills; all of which, as be- 
fore obſerved, have no other outlet than 0 38 


Neva. 215 
The lake a. 1 les i in the. — 
een the Ladoga and the White - 


and its breadth from 60 to 80. Like the La- 
doga it contains a few iſlands conſiſting of 


marble, and in all other properties is much the 
dame. With other rivers, the Vitegra falls into 


_ n 
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it on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, which river takes its 
riſe not far from the Kofſha, which falls into 
the Bielo-ozero. On the Kofſha is the priſtan 
Badoga, and on the Vitegra the priſtan Vite- 
gorſkaia, which are only about 40 verſts aſun- 
der. Now, as from the Onega the navigable 
river Svir runs into the Ladoga; and from the 
| Bielo-ozero the Shekſna flows into the Volga, 
there needs only a canal to be cut- the ſaid diſ- 
| tance of 40 verſts, for connecting the Neva 
with the Volga, which would be much more 
convenient for the navigation here than the paſ- 
ſage by Viſhnoi- volotſhok, becauſe there are no 
waterfalls, and therefore all the danger and 
trouble attending them in the preſent paſſage = 
would be obviated. _ EE 
The lake Pz1pus, or Ade It 
lies between the governments of Pſcove, Reval, 
Riga, and St. Peterſburg, extending in length 
to about 80, and in breadth to 60 verſts. By 
: means of a very broad ſtrait it is connected wit 
the Pſcove lake, the length of which i is ſtated | 
do be 50, and the breadth, which is always de- 
creaſing, 40 verſts. This latter receives the 
river Velikaia. Out of the Peipus comes the 
Narova, which through the Embach has com- 
munication with the Vertz- erb lake; out of this, 
on the other hand, flows the Fellin into the 
gulf 
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gulf of Riga; and conſequently a very benefi- 

cial water-paſſage might be made between Riga 
and ſome of the inland provinces, by way of 
the Peipus lake. — The commodities which go 
to Narva along the Narova are obliged, on ac- 
count of the falls in that river, to be carried a | 


. great wa by land. There are a few ſmall 


iſlands in the Peipus, but not of conſequence 755 
enough to deſerve much notice, excepting in- 
deed Porka or Bork, called by the Eſthonians 
Porkaſaar, which is not only inhabited, but is 
furniſhed with foreſts, and has no leſs than three 


villages upon it. A little gulf that is conſtantly 


9 incroaching more and more upon the land, may, 


nin no great ſpace of time, compel the inhabit- 
ants in its vicinity to ſhift their habitations. — 


Among the ſeveral brooks and rivers that low 5 


into the Peipus, the Embach is the moſt con- 
ſiderable. The exit is through the Narva river 
into the gulf of Finland. It greatly facilitates 


the commerce between Pſcove, Dorpat, and Ty 
Narva; though this advantage might doubt- 


1 leſs be rendered more beneficial, and extended 
to more diſtricts by ſome improvements; parti- 


cularly if Dorpat could be enabled to ſend the 
products of the circumjacent country by water 
to Narva. Inſtead of ſix horſes and as many 
M — „ would then 


* 3 


require 


= 
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require only two people. — In ſtormy weather 
the badly-built barks and other veſſels are not 
| unfrequently very much damaged ; an inconve- 
nience that might eaſily be prevented by orders 
from the magiſtracy to conſtruQ the veſſels by 
certain regulations. — The vaſt multitudes of 
fiſh that breed in this lake afford a lucrative oc- 
cupation to the boors of theſe parts, and in- 
creaſe the revenues of the adjoining eſtates, the 
owners of which let out the parts on which their 
lands abut at a certain rent. 'The corn lands ad- 
jacent to the ſhores are by no means ſufficient 
to the nouriſhment of the people employed in 
fiſheries; this deficiency however is abundantly 
5 ſupplied i in autumn and winter by the barter of 3 
fiſh againſt flour. The fiſh are principally, rebſe, 9 
2 ſpecies of herring, and barbel. The former 
are ſold for 30 to go kopeeks a thouſand. A 
hundred barbel will coſt from 3 to 6 rubles, but 1 
for a live one they will get at leaſt 20 kop. Be- | 
fide theſe here are caught pike, pearch, a ſpecies 
of carp, whiting, quabb, koruſnki, gudgeons, 
&c. The pike and ſome others are dried in the 
air and exported; the rebſe are ſometimes 
ny 7 ſmoked, If the fiſhermen were rich enough 
if = 2, to keep a proviſion of ſalt always ready for ſalt- 
U ing what they do not immediately fell of a good 
capture, they would not be obliged to throw 
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£3 it ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. 
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away fo much putrid fiſh as they do, to the 
of their profit and their labour. 

The ILMEN lake, formerly Moilk, lies in the 
government of Novgorod, and is about 40 verſts 
in length and 30 in breadth. It receives the 
rivers Mſta, Lovat, Shelon, &c. and gives birth 
to the Volkhof alone. 
The BinLo-oz Ro, or White-lake, is in the 
ſame government with the foregoing; 1 about . 
Fo verſts long and 30 broad, and receives into 
The only one that 


flows out of it is the Shekſna, which falls into 


the Volga. The water of this lake is clear, 


| having a bottom partly clay and partly ſtony. 


The clay is generally of a white colour, and in 


| ſtormy weather cauſes a ſtrong white foam upon 
| the ſurface of the water. Doubtleſs it is from 


| this circumſtance that the lake firſt obtained © 


its name Bielo *. uf It contains ny of filh ; 
and ns 


The lake Tamar lies — in the govern: 


| 1 of Tobolſk and partly in that Kolhyvan- 
1 communicates with the lakes Molckt and 


kan, is of 2 very cotifilerable cin, ack 118 
: adounds in fl 


** 


ex in the government of Kolbyvan, c on a vet) 


n AF White. „ a 
a 14 — 


The lake Aurrx-obn, or Tdeskse ones 7 
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conſiderable elevation of the altaian mountains, 
by which it is alſo entirely ſurrounded. Its 
length is computed at 126, and its greateſt 
| breadth at 84 verſts. From this lake ariſes the 
famous river By, which, at its conjunction with 
the RIO, takes the Name of * 


of the chief na * Ri Vers of R Ma. 


So vaſt an empire as that of Ruſſia cannot but - 
have a great number of conſiderable rivers. I 
| ſhall here only take notice of the moſt material, 2 

arranging them according to the ſeveral ſeas into ; 
which they flow. Re i ei 


Rivers that flow into the Baltic. 5 


8 The Dun A. This is named by the Ruſſians 
| ſapadnaia Drina, and by the Lithuanians Daugava. 


| It derives its origin from a lake in the govern- 


ment of Tver, at Biala, not far from the ſources 
1 4 the Volga, purſues its courſe through this 
and the government of Plcove, conſtitutes the 

; boundary between the governments of Polotzk 

and Riga, the republic of Poland and the duchy 


of Courland, and falls not far from Riga, at 


Dunamunde, into the Baltic. In its courſe it 
takes up ſeveral ſmaller rivers, as, the Toroptza, 
the A, the . and the Tagel, and from 


Courland 


ſtanding he has nin a pilot on board, — 7 
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Courland the Bulder-Aa. The Duna is navi- 
gable all the way from its uppermoſt regions, 
facilitating the commerce from ſeveral govern- 
ments, and from Poland and Courland, to an 
uncommon degree. About a thouſand veſſels 
and barks, of various dimenſions, paſs annually 
along it, to and from the aforeſaid towns. It has 
however one inconvenience, which is, chat near 
Dunamunde, there are a great many f 
every year increaſing and ſhifting their — 5 
which occaſions much difficulty in the navigation. 
To this inconvenience may be added another, 
that, in the Dunaburg circle, there are ſeveral 
falls, the ſhooting whereof is attended with great 
1 and danger. Some reckon theſe falls 


N Seleburg, another by Lennevarden, and a third 
adjacent to Rummel. This third is the laſt 
the veſſels have to ſhoot before they come to 


at 14 in number. I ſhall only mention one near 


| Riga; ; the firſt is higheſt and moſt dangerous 2 


a concealed point of rock threatens all the floats 
3 and veſſels that ſhoot the fall with imminent de- 


adden, and numbers, at low water, periſh = a 


without redemption. The ſteerſman, not 


exert the utmoſt caution. The noiſe of the water 


allowing of no oral commands, they are uſually 5 


given by the hand or m waving the * and 
n the 


| be unloaded at che falls. The conſtant defect 


_maulyio April a bridge of pontons is thrown | 


: that opens to let the ſhips go through, whieh is 
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the people, juſt ere they come to the verge of the 
watery precipice, fall down on their knees and 
pray. The frequent diſaſters that happen here are 
very profitable to the couriſh boors that lurk in 
the adjacent caverns, or the purpoſe of appropri- 
ating to themſelves what they can from the wreck. 
No remedy has hitherto been deviſed for this great 

nuiſance. Between Uexkull and the Rummel, 


in the bed of the river, lie a number of large E 


{tones, ſome of which have been already blown 
up at the expence of the corporation of Riga. 
Theſe obſtacles do not allow at all ſeaſons of the 


n free paſſage, which is only commodious 


or attended with the leaſt danger at high water 


folve on a voyage back, againſt the ſtream, are 


in the ſpring. Thefew veſſels whoſe owners = 


obliged not only to be drawn by men, but mak 


of the water in ſummer renders the voyage ſtill T 


more difficult and tedious ; on the early coming 
on of autumnal frolts utterly impofible. — At 
Riga the Duna is 900 paces broad. Here an- 


a erols it, and faſtened by poles, except the part 


fixed to anchors. Generally i m November the 
river 18 covered with ice, which in Mareh' or 


— aus. breaks 2. The froſt not unfre- 
* | 


often puts the city and the circumjacent territory 
into the moſt ſerious alarm, and does them con- 
ſiderable miſchief, In the ſpring ſeaſon the ice 


being ſtopped, and the accumulation continualix 
augmenting, the moſt lamentable inundations 
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quently makes the water paſſable on foot in tùlje 
ſpace of eight-and-forty hours. The bridge is 
then taken away, and ſafely laid by in a ſmall 
arm of the river, called the Soodgraben. The 
whole ſummer through, the great number of 
ſhips of all nations lying cloſe to the bridge on 
both fides, is allowed by all travellers to be a 
fine ſight. - — This Duna is the port of Riga. — 


But, as nothing is perfect, this beneficent river 


| drives hither from Lithuania; while about the 
| town and to the ſea all is till faſt, The outlet 


have been frequently occaſioned. That of the 


year 1771 is, from the loſs of people, houſes, 
and cattle, and a damage of more than 200,000 


dollars in amount, ſtill freſh in the memory of 
all men. In 1770, the cutting-through of the 
ſiolid ice greatly facilitated the evaſion of what 


Livonia. To conclude, this river has in general Te 
Aa fandy and ayer. ſhore, and Aa diſcoloured 


Water. 


: Was floating, which alſo run off in 1772, without 5 5 
py cauſing any damage. The ſalmon of the Duna 
rre the moſt excellent and the deareſt of all 
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The Neva. It draws irs current from the 
lake of Ladoga, traverſes the government of St, 
Peterſburg for 60 verſts in length, flowing 
through the city, and at laſt falling in ſeveral 
arms, into the gulf of Cronſtadt. It reaches the 
city under the walls of the Nevſki monaſtery, 
after having juſt above it admitted the waters of 


Neva are all within the city; and are called : the 

| Nevka, which runs on the right ſide, in the 

Viborg quarter, among the hoſpitals, and flows, - 
in a beautiful ſtream, north-weſtward and then 


Vveſtward into the gulf. On its weſtern direction 
itt divides on the right into the great Nevka, and 1 
on the left into the little Nevka, thereby, and by 


runs the Karpovka, a moraſs- brook, from its 
left ſide to the little Nevka, and thereby forms 


croſs arms, forming iſlands. | Acroſs this diviſion 


the Apothecary ſand. The Nevka, the great . 
Nevka, and the little f Nevka, are from 50 to 


| 100 fathom broad, have ſhallow places, ſome of 


E which are often dry, good neva-water, and flow 
"4 fluggiſhly. The FonTANKa goes from the 


Nevka, on the right of the Neva, flowing as a 

low moraſs-brook, firſt ſouthernly; then weſtward 
parallel with the Neva, to the Cronſtadt gulf, into 

which, with the great Neva, it formerly fell into 


* Bolſhaia. I Mala. —— 


the rivulet Ochta. The ſeveral mouths of Tu: 
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two arms. In the former reigns it had been 
deepened and lined with ſides of timber, but gra- 
dually filled up again, and in ſummer was par- 
tially dry. By order of her late majeſty it was 


and in breadth 10 or 12, and its ſides faced with 5 


bdeun granite raiſed on piles to the height of W. - 


full of fine flowing neva- water, is navigable for 
barks of burden, and conſtitutes one of the chief 


| ornaments of this imperial reſidence, worthy. of = 


the great and benign ſovereign who honoured i = 
with her throne and her preſence. The expence hs 


of this undertaking, which Catharine the ſecond 922 


pleted in 1789, by prince Vaſemſkoi, was truly 


for the ground-work, and exclufively of the 
ſumptuous bridges of ornamented granite that 


x croſs it at various diſtances, the embanking 3 
alone with granite eos at firſt 182 . but 


dug afreſh, to a bed of one fathom in depth, 6 


fathom above the water's level, with an iron = 
baluſtrade; and, withoutſide of this, a pavement = 


five feet broad of granite flags, for the accom. 
mo dation of foot paſſengers. Its banks are now 


begun in 1780, by general Bauer, and 1 


imperial. The length of the river is nearly — 
3000 fathoms or about 6 verſts. Every =. * 
thom of which on either ſide, without rec- . 
1 koning the digging of the river, or the pro- : 

- curing and the driving of the numberleſs piles 5 
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this price gradually roſe higher and higher, til 
at laſt 300 rubles were paid for every fathom in 
length on either fide. — The Morx a runs from 


the right of the Fontanka, not far below its de- 
parture from the Neva, and flows almoſt parallel 
Vith it, wherein it falls to the left of the great 
Neva, cloſe above its mouth. It was a moraſs- 
brook, like the Fontanka, and like it had been 
dug out in one of the former reigns, and faced 
with wooden walls. In this ſtate it ſtill remains, 
much choaked up in various parts, conſequently 
the water runs very flowly in ſummer, and is 
far worſe than that of the Neva, however it is 
uſeful for culinary purpoſes. The empreſs had 
. fignified her intention of having this river dug 
out and banked with granite, for the benefit 
and decoration of the city. — The KATARINA- 
| CANAL, was likewiſe a fwamp-ſtream, running - 
above the Moika, and falling into the right ſide 
of the Fontanka, not far above its mouth · 
| Catharine the ſecond cauſed it to be made = 
tween 7 and 8 fathom wide, and one fathom e 


deep for i its bed, and to be faced on both ſides, 


for its whole length of 4 verſts, with granite, 

: like the Fontanka, and to be furniſhed with foot- 
ways, an iron baluftrade, and deſcents for the 

Z conveniency of taking — An arm of it, 


9 1 filed 
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finiſhed in the fame manner, runs by the Nicolal . 
church, from the right ſide of the Katarina- 


canal, to the Neva, and is called, The Nrcorar- 0 


CANAL. That, named after the ſovereign, the 
Katarina-canal, was begun in 1764, and finiſhed 
in 1 790. It has very much drained the low 


quarter of the town through which it paſſes, and . 


7 procured i it the advantage of pure running water, ” 
and a paſſage for barks loaded with wood for 


5 fuel, iron, and other neceſſaries. - — The LITTLE 


. fide under the walls of the fortreſs, and flows a 


; weſt-north-weſtward to the gulf. It 1 is broader 5 


than the great Neva, but more ſhallow, and 
purpoſely rendered innavigable by Peter the 


great, on account of Sweden and the cuſtoms. 


Neva“ goes off from the main river on the right 19 


Its right ſhore is left i in its natural ſtate, without . 


- buttreſs, and has A parallel arm at the Petrovka, 


. which, flowing to the Nevka, forms the ile 


Petrovſk. The left ſhore has above, as far as 

the buildings on the Vaſlilli-oſtrof reach, a mung 
nieſs of timber, and lower down, in the woods, 
two moraſſy collateral arms that form iſlands, 


and are called Tſhernaia retchka, or the black 
rivulet. — Having made this diſtribution 1 


„ Malaia New. 
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waters, the main ſtream, or the great Neva, 
flows, in a ſouth-weſtward direction, from 150 
to upwards of 200 fathoms in breadth, and in ; 
ſome places of great depth, into the Cronſtadt- 
gulf. Its right bank, as far as the buildings on 
the Vaſſilli-oſtrof reach, is ſupported by a wooden 
buttreſs five or ſix foot high. The whole ex- 
tent of the left-hand bank, Catharine the ſecond 
=, cauſed to be quayed with granite, from the foun- — 
dery to the fartheſt extremity of the Galerenhof, — 
excepting only the ſpace in front of the adm 
ralty. This grand work, which was begun in 
1564, and completed in 1788, is diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſtone margin of the Fontanka by fill 
greater ſtrength and more magnificence. The | 
ground under water is rammed with piles for 
| three fathom in breadth, with long trunks of 
fir trees, two fathoms and a half in length. 
| Theſe piles were driven during the winter by 
1 engines placed on the 1 ice, and in the ſummer 
fawn deep under the ſurface of the water, by | 
machines contrived for that purpoſe. This done, WW 
the foundation was laid, firſt by filling the inter- 
ſtices of the piles with flints and pebbles, then 
placing upon this ſolid baſis ſeveral layers of flat 
pudofſkoi pliets, a hard kind of ſtone ſo called, 
| conſolidated together by a tried cement, which 
was chen built upon with ſquares of granite of _ 
3 8 11 to 
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11 to 21 foot thick, and the wall finiſhed above 
as 4 foot pavement a fathom broad, covered 
with ſimilar quadrats, at the height of 10 feet 
above the water. The parapet is alſo of the fame 
hewn granite; two feet and a half high, and one 
foot and a quarter in thickneſs.” At certain difs 
tances openings are made in the'quay for deſcend- 
ing upon the ice in winter; and ſtairs with ſpa- 
cious landing-places and benches, for taking up 
water, unloading the barks, and for the repoſe 
and eonvenience of thoſe who walk here for bus 
ſineſs or pleaſute. Laſtly, the face of the wall 
is furniſhed with maſly iron rings, for the faſten - 
ing of galliots, | barks, barges and other veſſels; 
This truly imperial - quay is, for its length, 
| which, deducting the ſpace beforethe admiralty, 
| kt 1650 fathom, or go for ſtrength mag- | 
nificence, and the coſt of building 1 
in Europe, and the conſtant ſabj I 
z con db lia —' In the gu of C Cron alt, 

| juſt facing the mouth of the Neva, near the. 

| fouthern — lie — lands, with 
called Dolgoi oltrofz e or  Longiland, ads 2 "HD 


_ conſiderable _ carried on Beſides 
theſe n 1 teams, _ there i * 
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Duderhof hills, with which it ſupplies the foun- 
_ tains of the etprefs's ſummer gardens, di 


tata, — whole city, is to be ranked 
with the lighteſt, cleareſt, and pureſt of rirer 
Waters. Foreigners, indeed, for the firſt month 
or two of their ſtay at St. Peterſburg, perceive ' H 
certain alteration in their habit of body, becom- 
ing more lax that uſual, which has chiefly beet = 
laid to che charge of the heva water. This in- 
duced Model, amd after I 
 fellors of the imperial academy, to ſubmit it to a 
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ning between the Neva and the Moika, part the 


galley wharf and New Holland. — The Licova 
canal, 20 verſts long, has its water from the 


ing it alſo to the gardens of the late priace 


Poternkin, and at the ſame time Tupplying f that | 
I _ of the city with water. 


The water of the Neva, and its ane 
als, which, beſides the Ligova 


wards Georgi, both pro- 


cal proceſs : when the former found, in 


o theditinal pounds of the water, taken above | 
che city, only 68 grains of calcareous earth tt 
3 grains of vegetable extract; and the latter, n 
30 pounds of water, taken within the city, Ko 
mote that 40 grains of ealesreeus earth, und 


5 grains of extract; he found i alfo vety poor 


in Ar. The accident to foreigners ferme, there -· 


orte, 


| SW bb + 


bessere Fare Hind le 
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| fore, to be more owing to the change in their way | 
of living and othet cauſes, than to proceed from 
the water of the Neva, which amply cotnpenlates 
the want of wells and ſprings to the-dity. _ 
In ſtill weather, the level of the water in the 
ſeveral outlets varies about 2 feet; ſtrong and 
vo continued eaſt winds drive che water quicker i into 
the gulf, and accordi ngly | it is 3 or 4 feet lower 
than the mean hei ght. On the contrary, ſtrong ; 
laſting weſt witds A greatly reſtrain the « current; . 
that the river riſes about as much above its mean 
height. In continued ſtorms from the weſt, it 
riſes in the arms, meaſured : at the fortreſs, 4 10% 
15, and more feet. At 5 feet it overflows only 
the ſhores without LED the weſtern quarter 
3 of the town ; at 10 feet and upw: 8 OL mcreai 1 
:3 elevatlon, only che eaſtern part of the town re« 
mains not overflowed.. This has freq uently hap- 
pened; but, by good luck, the inundations . 
. \ert6 have alway ys laſted but a very ſhort. time, 5 
generally but a 2 hours; and, by reaſon A 
the progrelive heightening, of the, parts built 
ol, and the materials 
of new erections „ by ane W e. tt e 


_ injui 


Some thoufands of thips * 1 b a 
: als and Trepaſs the New, Either « ro, 2 from. 
the 9 of the empire, or from drein 


ä — countries 
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countries acroſs the ſeas, bringing commodines 
and proviſions to the amount of ſeveral millions 
of rubles, to St. Peterſburg. — This river re- 
ee. ves in its courſe the Ijora and the Toſna. 


Rivers that fall into the White- ſea. 


_ he Dvina. This river is called by. the 
Ruſſians ſievernaia Dvina, the northern Dvina ; 3 
which name it firſt aſſumes on its junction with 
the two rivers the Sookhona and the Vouga, 

which ariſe i in the government of Vologda. This 
junction is formed at the city of Uſtiug, 
whence the Dvina takes a north-weſtward courſe ; 
and at Archangel falls into the White-ſea, after 
- having divided itſelf into two conſiderable ams. . 
nn its courſe it takes in ſome pretty large nvers, 
and ſeveral leſſer ſtreams, ſuch: as, on the right, : 
the Luſa, the Vichegda, and the Pinega; and 
| * to the left the Vaga, the Yemza, &c. Oppoſite 
to the mouth of the Pinega ſtands the antient 
city Kholmogor. The merchant-veſlels run into 
the eaſtern arm of the Drina, on which the fort 5 
| Novaia Dvinka is built ; but at firſt the weſtern, F 
where ſtands the monaſtery Korelſkoi monaſtir,. 5 
was the moſt frequented. This however i is now; 
no longer paſſable. In general the ſhoals in- 
creaſe from year to year in both, and ſuch large. 
4 tins cannot n now DIO, in as formerly. The Dvina, 


* | 
1 » . = 
i ; p ths © 4 { £ + # : - q . 5 
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15 the honour of having given reception in 155 3 1 
to the firſt engliſh ſhip that ever came to Ruſffa. 
To conclude, it flows moſtly through a ſwampy 
and woody region, is navigable from . 
and is tolerably abundant in fiſh. - 
The KvLon, and the Meszxn. Both flow 
eaſtward of the Dvina, into the White-ſea, not 
far from each other, in the diſtri of the town 


of Meſenſk. The former takes its riſe in | 5 
the government of Archangel; the latter in 
| that of Vologda. In their not very extenſive 


w_ rivers. 


| ates the name Petſhora. The Petſhora takes its 


| Rivers that fall i into the Frozen ocean. 


All theſe r rivers * a "ou perceptible & ebb and 

: flow. WE 
The Puri, called alſo Bolſhaia, or eat : 
| Petſh rn; to diſtinguiſh it from the Viſhera, 


courſe they admit the waters of ſeveral ſmaller 


which the Siryanes call Peſhorya, whence origin. 


| riſe in the weſtern fide of the Ural-mountains in 


the government of Vologda, follows a north-weſt 
| courſe, and falls into the Frozen ocean, in the 
government of Archangel, after dividing into 


ſeveral powerful arms. It now flows through M1 
low, foreſty, and almoſt - uninhabited country. 


$ 3 * 


At wan when Siberia was conquered, the way $ 
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 thither was generally by the Petſhora. They 


failed up the Dvipa, the Vichegda, and the Vim, i 


then went a ſhort ſpace by land to the Petſhora, 


then up that river, and by land over- the Ural- 


mountains, to the Soſva, from this into the 

Oby, from the Oby into the Irtiſh, from the 
Irtiſh into the Ket; and ram the Ret into * 3 

Tenifley, oY 


The Onv. This originates properly i in the j 


a Soongoria, from whence it iſſues in a 1 
EE We copious ſtream, under the name of Thhulifhman; _ 
and, in 52 deg. north lat, and 103® 30 longit, 


— into the lake Teletzkoe, in the ruſſian terri. 


rights | 


From this lake, which is called by the I} 
1 Altinkul, it flows out again under the 
| * of the By, not taking that of Oby _ 
till its junction with the Katunya. Of all the 
4 rivers of the ruſſian empire it is eſteemed the 
1 largeſt. In its upper n it has 2 1 cur- 
rent and ſeveral cata 
number of i 
At 67 deg. north lat. 2 86 longi 8 4 
 kiſelf into the gulfof 3 unites 5 
= with the TROOP ocean in 73 deg. 50 min. 4 
rivers taken up in its courle by the Oby, ate, tg 
the let: the Katunya, the Thharyſh, the Ali, 
_ he , the Conda, and the Yolraz . 


* 
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tight, the Tſhhumyſh, the Tam, the Thhulym, 
the Ket, andthe Voch. Up as far as the mouth 
of the Ket, the Qby has maſtly high and rocky 


ſhores; but farther on, quite to its entrance into 


trees. The courſe of tl 


the Frozen ocean, it, generally ſpeaking, flaws 
over a clayey, ſandy, and marly bed. It is navi- 


uncommonly prolifie in fiſh, and in many places 
is accompanied by foreſts of large pine and birch 


3000 verſts. Of its collateral rivers, | 


1. The In Is is the n moſt conſiderable. lt 
riſes Hkewiſe in the chineſe Soongeria; flows 


30 min, then enters the ruſſian teritory, and, 


try, throws itſelf in 6x north lat. and 86 longit. 


: gable till very NEAT mm to the Teletzkoe —_— 


is river extends about 3 


| through the lake Norſaiſan, i in porth lat. 46 deg. 
: after meandering through A large tract of coun- 5 ö 


into the Oby. In its way it takes up the followu- 


Alba, the Uba, the Om, which is of a clear but 


Konda, The Irtiſh forms ſeveral iſlands, whereof 


black-looking water, and the Tara, all of which 


n, "hs Wk: the. Toba, and -Y 


ſome diſappear at times, and their places are ſuf- 
” plied by others; even its conrke is very variables = 
nne in a 1 here it 
* — — 


nung xivers; to the right, the Buchtorma, the 


| agin ks iy 3 maine of walls nem and — 
= wag the Khir 


Tura, and the Tavda, which all fall into it on 
5 the left. Of theſe the Tura i is the largeſt; 5 it riſes 


was not before, and vice verſa. Its water in the 
inferior regions is whitiſh and light, whence 
it ſhould ſeem that it flows over a bottom moſtly 
of calcareous marl. It ſwarms with fiſh, and 
its ſturgeon are of a flavour Particularly deli- | 


. 


. The TozoL - uw its riſe 52 deg. 30 U min. 
2 lat. and 8 1 deg. longit. in the country of 

the Kirghiſtzi, i in the chain of mountains that 
| parts it from the government of Ufa. It pours 

itſelf into the Irtiſn, at Tobolſk, after running a 
courſe of about 500 verſts, during which it takes 
in the following rivers: the Ui, the let, the 


8 near Verkhoturia i in the Ural-mountains, i in about | 

59 deg. north lat. and glides into the Tobol, in 
"57 deg. 30 min. after having taken up the rivers 
Salda, Tegil, Pyſhma, Nitza, &c. into which 


Irbit flow. ** this acceſſion of waters the Fur * 


i laſt mentioned, the Neiva, the Etſh, and the 5 


the Tobol itſelf, + — - The let DR of - 


ſome conſequence. | It riſes out of a lake 2 verſts 
from Ekatarinenburg ; ; and, after having taken 6 
pp ſeveral rivers, as, the Siſert, the Sinava, the 
| Tſetſha, and the Mis, falls into the Tobol, in 

87 aß north ak — The Tobol Cs 


- 
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| ſhores; and inthe ſpring — frequently ſheds 
its waters far around, 

3. The IENIssEN, which the Tartars * 
Mongoles who inhabit the ſuperior regions of 
it, above the Tunguſka, call it Kem, and the 
Oſtiaks, Cub or Kheſes, which ſignifies the 
| Great river, is at firſt compoſed of two rivers, 
the Kamſara and the Veikem, originating in the 

chineſe Soongoria (or Bukharia) and form a 


conjunction in 51 deg. 30 min. north lat. and 


111 of longit. About the mouth of the Bom- 
Kemtſhyug it enters on ruſſian ground, and 
hence firſt takes the name of Yenifley. After 


9 various windings it now tends northward; and, 


in 7a deg, north lat, and 103? 30“ longit. forms 
a bay containing ſeveral iſlands; and at laſt, in 
3 deg. 30 min. of length, falls into the Frozen 
ocean. In autumn, when its water is at the 

loweſt, its breadth, e. gr. at the town of Yeniſ- 
ſeiſk, is about 570 fathom, whereas in the ſpring 
it is 795 fathom and upwards. The coaſts of 


5 Frozen ocean, between the x mouths of the T7, 


9 Yenifſey and the Oby, are called the Yuratzkoi 
ſhore. The more con iderable ſtreams s taken up EY 
buy the Teniſſey, are the following: on the right, 
the Uſs, the Tuban, the Kan, and the three 
- Tunguſkis, that is, the upper, the middle or 
3 K a | enaia, and. the lower Tunguſka. | On 


SS * wv 


— 


. feveral cataracts are to be ſeen. The Yenifley 


rivers, as, the Koda, the Thhadovetch, the Iriki, 
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the left : the Abakan, the Yelovi, and the Tu- 
rakhan. The Veniſſey, in its ſuperior regions, 
flows over a very ſtony bed; and its ſhores, par- 
ticularly the eaſtern, are moſtly beſet with. lofty 
mountains and rocks. It has in general a very 
rapid courſe, though near its mouth it flows ſo 
gently that the current is hardly to be perceived 
at all. In the neighbourhood of Turukanſk and 

elſewhere i it forms ſome conſiderable iſlands; and 
between the cities of Yenifſeiſk and Kraſnoyarſk, 


is navigable from its mouth as far as Abakan, 
and yields great quantities of the beſt fiſh. of 
all the rivers taken up by the Yenifley, 1 
The Tuncvusx1s are the moſt . 
The upper Tunguſka ariſes out of the Baikal, 
and bears the name of Angara till its union with 


the lim. Beſides that, it takes up ſeveral other 


the Kamenka, the Olenka, and the Tatarſkaia, 


all on the right; to the left, the Oka, and ta 


Thhuna or Uda. This Tunguſka has moſtly 3 
ſtony bed, ſtrewed with rocks; with ſeveral 


cataracts, five of which are very canſiderable. 


Though navigable the whole ſummer through, 
i muſt yet be confeſſed, that this navigation is 
 toilſome and difficult. — The middle Tunguſka 
— its riſe in the Savemment of Irkuiſk, 
| among 


FOR tr > are — — whirlpools in it. 


called Khatanſkaia guba. This river takes its 


15 marſhy country. 
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among the Baikab mountains, not far from the 
origin of the Lena; and, after a courſe of about 
Zoo verſts, and after having, on the right, taken 
up the Tſhiucha and the Tfhorna, falls into the 
Tunguſka takes it ſource, indeed, in the fame 
diſtri, but. bends its courſe northward ; and 
| after having taken up on the left, the rivers 
Niepa, Svetlaia, with many others; and on 
the right, the | Roſmaknil 
Gorela, and run a courſe of about 1500 verſts, 


0i-Froitzkoi-monaF- E 


2, the Turiga and the : 


4 into the Feniſiey, not far from Turu- 8 


4. The KnaTanca. It ariſes out of a ©" — 


| In the government of Tobollk, in about 68 deg. | 


north lat. and 110 longit., and in 120 longit. g 


ruſhes into a large bay of the Frozen ocean, 


courſe for the moſt part through a low and very : 


| The moſt confiderable rivers. 1 
mien up by the — are dhe Theta and 1 
2 the Potigan. 


5. The Lana. This i is **  greaelt * of w 


| eaſtern Siberia. It takes it origin on the north- 
| weſtern fide of the Baikal from a moraſs, runs 5 

at firſt weſtwards, then to the ſouth, then again 

* the diſtri of Vela eaſtwards, and laſtly | 


towards _—- 
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towards the north, where after having divided 
itſelf into five great branches at its mouth, and 
thereby formed four conſiderable iſlands, flows 
into the Frozen ocean. Its courſe is computed 
to be 5000 verſts. Its ſource is in La deg. 30 
min. north lat, its mouth in 73 deg. lat. and 
the eaſtern arm in 1 53, and the walkin in 143 
deg. of longit. The Lena has in general a very | 


| finaller rivers; the moſt conſiderable of which 
are, to the left : the Manſurka, the Ilga, the 


Kuta, the Inæ, the Vilvi, and the Muna: to 
Th the right, the Kireng, the Vitim, the e Patoma, 5 | 1 


the Olekma, and the Aldan, into which again 
ſeeveral brooks tranſmit their waters. 


. But of all 
theſe the largeſt are, the Vitim, the Olekma, 


te Vilvi, and the Aldan. Out of the Lena 5 


gentle current. The bottom is moſtly ſandy, 1 
and the ſhore only i in the upper regions beſet 
With hills and cliffs. It takes in a multitude of 


travellers paſs into the Aldan, from that into 


the Maia, and from the Maia into the Yudoma, 


= | from which they have but a ſhort 1 route to — 
1 95 by land, to Okhotſk. . 


. Yana. SO ras” its ; origin | in len - 
; 64 deg. north. lat. out of a little lake, directs 


5 its courſe, with ſome ſmall turns, towards the 


north, and previous to its diſcharging itſelf inta 
we! Frozen ocean, fo rms five canſiderable arms, 
which 


moi chain of mountains which alſo bears the | 
name of Vablonei-Krebet. The former has its 
appellation' from the brook Yablona, which is 
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which iſſue in a capacious bay. No large river, 
but a great many ſmall ſtreams flow into the Lana. 
7. The InpictsxA ariſes in nearly the ſame 
| latitude as the Yana, in the Stanovoi-Krebet, is 
reinforced by the Amekon, and a multitude of 


ſmaller rivers; and falls, in four ** arms, 
into the Frozen ocean. 


8. The KoLyMa, or 1 mie allo ; in 


the Stanovoi-Krebet, almoſt over againſt Ok. 


 hotſk; is much invigorated by the waters of 


numerous rivers, particularly the Omolon, forms 


a multitude of iſland 
| drogil arms flows i into the Frozen ocean. 


Rivers that flew, into the eaftern 6 or 1 1. ocean. 


The ANADYR. This ariſes i in th : country * 

| Tchuktchi, out of a lake among the frontier | 

mountains which are a continuation of Stanovoĩ- 
| Krebet, here called 'Yablonoi-Krebet; and i: 
therefore to be diſtinguiſhed ey; arcs acts 


the firft conſiderable ſtream that runs into the 
Anadyr, on the right. Indeed it admits a great 
many other ſtreams on either ſide; but they are 

none of them very large. The bed of the 


Anadyr is in general ſandy, and its current is 


ds, and by means of four 47 


the northern region as far as the Anadyr, is is 
in general deſtitute of ſtandard trees, and has 


. of the river, at no great diſtance, elpecially 
about the head of the main, the Penſhina and 


From the Anadyr quite to the Kolyma and the 
| Frozen ocean, and throughout the whole coun- 
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by no means rapid); its channel is very becadd, 
and contains a good number of iſles, but 
throughout of fo little depth, that it can ſcarcely 
be croſſed in any part with the common ferry- 
boats of that country, called ſhitiki, which have 
no iron in their conſtruction, being only ſewed 


together, and drawing no more than two foot — 


water. Only at the going off of the ice is the 


dream of any tolerable depth, from the mouth 7 


of the Kraſnaia to the place of its exit. From | 
the ſource of the Anadyr to the brook Yablona, 
not a wood is to be ſeen, but pure barren moun- 
tains ; below the Yablona are ſome ſtripes of 


meadow-land and ſome poplar trees; and on the 
mountains to the left, for about 100 verſts above 1 
Anadyrſtoi- oſtrog, are thin woods of larch trees 


and dwarfiſh ſiberian cedars *. The whole af -* 


; whereas ſouth 


ſcarcely any pieces fit for iſture ; 


the Aklan, are tall timber foreſts i m abundance. yy 


| try of the Tchuktchi, no more foreſt has been 
diſcovered ; mar, in this laſt As the meas 


bY „ Slaners. wy 
dow- 


ſtitutes the border between the ufimſuoi govern 
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dow-ſhrubs ſcarcely ſhoot above a ſpan high'; 
as in the whole tract along the northern coaſt 
of Siberia. But ſo much the more Aachen are 

the flats, overgrown with yellow and white 
moſs, on which innumerable herds of wild rein- 
deer find paſture. _ FF e 
The KalrrsmaTkaA, 0 peninſula of ; 
name. It riſes in che ſouthern half of it, takes A 
its courſe northwards, but turns weſtward, and 


falls below Niſhnei Kanitſhattko, into the ocean. 
The Amoor. It is formed of the two rivers, 


name on their conjunction, and therefore firſt 
on the chineſe A 


with them through the nertſ 


on dhe left takes — ik foot 
| other tivulets. The Argoon ariſes out of a lake 


juſt upon the frontiers that part Ruſſia from 


he Argon and the Shilka, and firſt takes ms 


| The Shilka takes — 
its ſource in the high fi frontier 1 — rum 


China, and forms the | border al ee to its — 


exit in the Shilka. 


ys fall no the „ Caien... 


1 
ſouthernmoſt partofthe Ural-mountains, ahdeons | 


ment and the country of the Kirghiſtzi, though 


7 nn namely s 
. is. the 


+8: a *f 1 5 
190 | 
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the river Ural. The Vemba takes up only one 
river of any note, the Sagiſs, has a ſtrong current, 
dut is at the ſame time very ſhallow. It is the 
moſt eaſtward of all the rivers that fall into the 
_ Caſpa EEE 
The Ural (formerly hs! Vas) has its 
ſource in the weſtern ſides of the Ural- moun- 
mins, breaking out of them near the fort of 
|  Orſk, for a long tract takes its courſe weſt- 
ward, but from thence runs directly ſouth, 
| and, at about 47 deg. north lat. and 70 deg. 
— longit. falls into the Caſpian: It is a large river 
of a rapid current, and pure water, known to 
_ the antients under the name of Rhymnus. Its | 
courſe is computed at 3000 verſts. It has 
formed from times immemorial the limits be _ 
tween the Kirghiſtzi and the Baſhkirtzi ; and ſtill 
chere are upon it 30 forts and. ſeveral fore 
7 poſts, againſt the former. The moſt eonſider- 
LG able rivers taken up by the Ural, are, to the 
left, the Or and the Ilek; and to the right; i 
— Eiſil, and the Sakmara. Its banks, in the 
| upper regions, are ridged with ſteep and lofty 
rocks: but lower down it flows through a tole- 
| rably dry and very ſaline ſtoppe. | It ĩs p___— 5 
abundant 1 in fiſh. _ 
I The Vora, one of as moſt Auf 
of 3 By the hw of antiquity it 1b 
Con: 


. * a. ts | . 


* Fa | 
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times named Rha, and ſometimes Araxis, by the 
Tartars Idel, Adal, or Edel, (denoting plenty,). 
and by the Mordvines is ſtill called Rhau. It 
takes its ſource in the government of Tver, in 
the Valday frontier mountains, from ſeveral 
lakes, flows thence through that and the govern- Th. 
ments of Yaroflaf, Koſtroma, Niſhney-Novgo- 


rod, Kaſan, Simbirſk, Saratof, and Caucaſus, 


and falls near Aſtrakhan into the Caſpian, after 
having parted into almoſt 70 arms, and thereby 
; multitude of iſlands. It is reckoned to 
travel i in its courſe above 4000 verſts. It is well 


| known to be an old project of uniting the Volga 


with the Don, in order to be able, by means of 


l this water-communication, to fail from A = 
and the 3 into the Euxine.  Seleucus ER 


the ans, * the execution of it, and, in 
all appearance were prevented from ſucceeding, 


certainly not by the impracticability of the mat» 

der, by other circumſtances. It is thought Io 
| that this junction, by means of a canal = 
5 diſtrict of Tzaritzin, where the Don runs at the FT 


diſtance of only 50 verſts from the Volga, Would 
be more eaſily effected than by the propoſed 


Kamiſhenka. — On the ſhores of the Volga are * 


a number of very reſpectable cities and _ - 
as, Tver, Uglitlh, Hamann, Yargflat, Ko- Ko- 
Fol. 1. ſtroma, 


5 advantage, that it has no cataracts, nor any 
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ſtroma, Balochna, Niſhney-Novgorod, Kuſmode- 
mianſk, Thebakfar, Kaſan, Simbirſk, Siſran, 
| Saratof, Tzaritzin, and Aſtrakhan. It rolls its 
waters through many fertile regions, and in its 
inferior courſe is accompanied by beautiful 
foreſts of oak. In the ſpring it violently overflows, 
and is then navigable where at other times it is 
not. However, the chief navigation of it begins 
already at Tver. The Volga poſlefles this material | 


otherwiſe dangerous places ; ; but it is continually 5 
growing ſhallower from time to time, ſo as to 
give grounds for apprehenſion that it may one 
day be no longer navigable for veſſels of any | 
tolerable ſize. At the commencement of the 5 
preſent century, the ſiberian falt-ſhips might ſtill 
be loaded with 130,000 or 140,000 poods of 
that article, and fo be brought to Niſhney-Novgo- > 
rod: at preſent they can take in no more than 


from 70, oo to 90, ooo pood. In fiſh it is ex- = 
tremely plentiful, eſpecially i in ſterlet, ſturgeon, 
dbiela reba, &c. — The Volga, in its extenſive ö 
courſe takes in a great number of tivers and 
brooks ; the principal of which are: 
I. The Kana, It is the largeſt of all the 
rivers that unite their ſtreams with the Volga, 
and at its mouth is almoſt larger than it. The 
Kamma rifes in the government of Perme, from E 
apap. cn We - "he 
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the weſtern projections of the Ural-chain, - nearly 
in the ſame region with it, watcrs a ſmall part 
of the government of Viatka, flows through a 
large tract of the government of Perme, forms 
the border between the governments of Viatka 
and Ufa; and, at Laiſheva, 60 verſts below 


_ Kaſan, falls into the Volga. In its courſe it runs 


over a ſpace of 1000 verſts. By the Tartars it 
is called Tſholman-Idel. For the tranſport of 


. Jfalt and i iron from Siberia, it is one of the moſt 5 


important rivers of the empire. This is chiefly 
effected by the Tchufſovaia and the Belaia, two 
_ rivers of conſiderable magnitude, flowing into it 


3 on the left. Beſide theſe, the Kamma takes up 
1 great number of other rivers, ſuch as, on the 
left,” the Kolva, the Yaiva, the Koſva, and the 


Ik; on the right, the Obva, the Okhan, and 
the Umyak. The Kamma, above the mouth of 

the Belaia, (which is of a whitiſh water,) has a 

| blackiſh, wholeſome water. It is moſtly attended 


E by a ridge of mountains, conſiſting of ſand, gp 
Jum, and marl, with foreſts of firs and oaks. 
"i tolerably well ſtored with fiſh; and they 


are reckoned better taſted than thoſe of the 

Volga. 5 
. OrKa. This 88 government 
6 of Orel, irrigating that, and the governments of 
— Tula, Moſco, Reſan, Tambof, Vladimir, 
| _— and 
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and Niſhney-Novgorod, then falls, at the city 
of the laſt mentioned name, into the Volga. It 


and thus effects an excellent communication be- 
tween moſt of the inland governments of the 
empire. It receives, on its left, the Ugra, the | 


Upa, the Oſetr, and the Mokſha. 


mountains, runs at firſt towards the welt and - 
ſouth, but turns afterwards entirely to the eaſt z 
and, in about 44 deg. north lat. and 65 longit. 
falls into the Caſpian. Together with a great ; 
number of little mountain-brooks, it takes up, 
among others, the Bakſan, the Malka, and the 
Soonſha. — Its ſource lies properly in the | 

5 mow- mountains of Caucaſus, on the higheſt par- 
tion · ridges of the frontiers of Georgia. Its 
cCiourſe is rapid; and, in the months of July and 
AAluguſt, when the melted ſhows ruſh down in 
torrents from the mountains into the plain be- 
neath, ſwells to the height of 8 or 10 feet above 
its uſual level in autumn, winter, and ſpring. It 
then overflows its banks in many places, and lays 
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is a very conſiderable river, navigable to its upper 
regions, takes up a multitude of fmaller ſtreams, 


Moſkva, and the Kliaſma ; and on its right, the 


The TER EEK. It originates in the caucaſian | 


the adjacent country under water ; making itſelf 
in different parts new beds, and choaking up 
the old with fand. In its inferior courſe, ag far 

. | ; | | — 
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as Kiſliar, it is almoſt entirely unaccompanied by 


woods; farther up, to Starogladka, by a few; 
and thence upwards, its banks are richly gar- 


niſhed with foreſts, particularly of oaks, wild- 


fruit trees, and a variety of others. It does not 
freeze over every year, though in winter it is 


full of driving ice. In this ſeaſon its water is 


tolerably clear, which, at other times, above | 
Kiſliar, is turbid with earthy particles; but, 
when taken up, it ſoon grows clear, and is then 


bright, well-taſted, and of good quality. Below 


Kiſliar, the river has a far leſs fall, and divides 
into ſeveral arms, in which the parted ſtream ſo 


# gently flows, that it has time to depoſe its earthy 
particles, whereby theſe arms are alternately 
15 filling up; ſo that 1 now one, and then another, = 


repreſents the main river. In the lower regions, 

on the ſhores of the Terck are ſeen vineyards, 

- mulberry and other fruit-trees, to which ſuc- 
| ceed ſalt- lakes, and ſprings of the ſame nature, 
Its bed is moſtly of ſand and clay. In fiſn, the 


| : 5 Terek, AS wt! as alli irs callateral rivers, is R 


3 8 Fes 3 in 3 far-fiſb 85 carp, ing 


bell, mad. pike, ſudak 3, pearch b, leſchiſch E, 


I 5 fiſb-otters, beavers, tortoiſes, &c. 


* Acipenſer ſturio. + Acipenſer huſo. t Ke 
ſtellatus, Cypdings deen Cyprinus 


barbus. ee 9 Perga fluxiatilis. 
5 Cyprinus barba. | 


"T0 | Rivers 
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Rivers that fall into the Euxine. 
The KuBAN, or the HyPanis of the antients. 
Ii riſes in the caucaſean mountains, and is formed 
by the confluence of a number of ſmall rivers. 
With the river Tumeſek, it makes ſeveral iſlands 
between the Palus Mæotis and the Euxine, of 
which one of the fineſt is the iſle of Taman ; 1 
8 principal arm of it falls northward into the 
former, and the other ſouthward into the 
Euxine. The river in general, and the firſt arm 
in particular, has a rapid courſe and clear water. 
But that arm which falls into the Euxine, flows 
in a very gentle current, has a troubled water, 
and forms at its mouth a pretty ſpacious bay, 
which however is ſo ſhallow that it can never 
ſerve as a haven. On the other hand the iſle of 


Taman has an excellent haven at Phanagoria. #1 
The Kuban has neither rocks nor water-falls, and 


therefore i is well adapted to navigation with veſſels 
that do not draw much water. 5 It admits to the 8 


a right, the rivers Barakla and Barſukta; 1 and to 
the left, the Vaſſik, the Vaſſi, the Urp, the Sa- 


graſſa, the Laba, the Karabokan, and feveral 
other ſmall rivers that flow into it from the 
mountains. In the mountainous part of the 
country watered by it, its banks are very ſteep ; 
but in the lower regions they are flat, where the 
tountry is one continued ſteppe, almoſt entirely 
__* deſtitute 
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deſtitute of wood, but in other reſpeQs fertile 


enough. The iſle of Taman particularly poſ- 


ſeſſes an excellent, and in ſome diſtricts an ever- 


verdant ſoil. The mountains in the ſuperior 
regions of the Kuban are thickly. ſtrewn with 
foreſts.. In its neighbourhood alſo, namely at 
Atſhuel, is a fine lake of ſalt water. 
The Don, or, as it was called by the antients, 


the Taxais, is the ſecond chief river which falls 


into the Palus Mæotis, and by it into the Euxine. 


It originates in the government of Rezan, from 4 
the Ivanofſkoe lake, and, after a courſe of about 


Io verſts, falls into the ſea near Azof. It 


flows for the moſt part over- a flat country, 
covered with flowers and foreſts. The foreſts, 5 
5 conſiſting moſtly of pines and oaks, accompany I 
it quite to the circaſſian mountains. Its bed has 
neither rocks nor large ſtones, but is formed 
ph generally of ſand, marl, and lime; for which * 
reaſon i it flows very gently, and here and there | 


7 has broad ſand-banks and {mall iſlands. It i is 


5 liable to violent inundations. Its water is turbid 
and whitiſh ; and is faid to be not wholeſome to 5 
every i. It indeed abounds in fiſh; _ 

-_ yet In this regard i is not to be compared with the | 


Volga. Below Volonetz the Don commonly 


freezes about November; ; and February has : 
_ kearce begun before the i ice goes off. This river 


ks. 8 a is, 
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is, therefore, from its magnitude and other qua- 
lities, of the utmoſt importance to the trade of 
theſe parts; it flows through the governments 
of Rezan, Tambof, Voronetz, and Ekatarino- 
Naf. Among the principal rivers taken up by 
| the Don, are: the Voronetz, the Khoper, the 
_— and the Manitſh. 

. Of theſe the DoxzTz is the moſt con- 
fiderable. It takes its riſe in the government 
of Kurſk, flowing as far as Caucaſus through | 
a fertile and very populous country. It is navi- 
gable from the Iſum, and has nearly the ſame 
water and the ſame kinds of fiſh with the Don. 

2. The VoroneTzZ has its origin in the go- 
e of Tambof; in a fruitful region x. 
niſhed with beautiful foreſts of oak. Its banks 3 
are well inhabited, and copiouſly ſtrewn with 
towns and villages. By means of a canal that 

- unites two petty rivers that run into the Voro- 
netz and the Okka, one may ſail in ſmall barks 
from the Voronetz into the Okka, ſo that the 
Volga is thus in a manner connected with the | 
Don; but, not to mention that this paſſage Gn 1 
only be effected in little barks, the valt circuĩt- ; 
dus way that muſt be taken up the Volga, in 
order to come into the Don, defeats the benefit x 
that might otherwiſe be derived from it. 
Not far below the city of Voronetz, we ſee the 
3 . dock» 


Peter I. in the year 1708, n 
conſtructed for the navigation of the Euxine. 


The Dn1zes, or the BoxysTHents of the 


antient geographers, ariſes in the government 
of Smolenſk, not far from the diſtri where the 
* Duna and the Volga take their ſource. This 
large river dire&s its courſe fouthwards to the 
: Euxine ; and, after having formed the Liman, 
=. - marſhy lake about 660 verſts in length 


and 10 in breadth, falls into the Euxine 
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dock-yards at Tavrof on the Don eſtabliſhed by 


Otchakof and Kinburn. Beſides traverſing he 
| government of Smolenſk, it runs through the 
5 provinces of Mokilef, Tchernig 
5 | Ekatarinoflaf, and forms the boundary between on. 
| three of them and Poland. The Dniepr pur. 
ſues a courſe of about 1500 verſts, chietty 
through the moſt fertile provinces and the 'moſt 
genial climates of the empire. At Smolenſk it 
uſually freezes i in November, at Kremenvſhuk in 
December, and at Kief in January; and in he 
laſt- mentioned region, breaks up about the be- 

| ginning of March. It is broader, deeper, and 
more rapid than the Don; has a number of 
iſlands, a bed partly ſandy and ſtony, and parti ß, 
of marl; and, though a calcareous, yet a falu- 
brious water. At Kief there is a large bridge 
of boats thrown over it, of 1638 feet, or 546 


„ Kief, and 
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fathom in length; and in many places has very 
commodious ferries. To the . above-mentioned 
city, from Smolenſk, it is navigable in perfect 
ſafety; but below it, at a diſtance of 60 verſts 
from the influx of the Sura, down to Alexan- 
droſſkaia, are thirteen cataracts in regular ſuc- 


banks and blocks of granite projecting into the 
river ; nevertheleſs, at very high water, it may 


ceſſion, which are cauſed by a multitude of 


be navigated with empty barks, above it, the 


-cargoes whereof muſt be ſhipped again in other 
veſſels at 70 verſts {till lower down. From theſe 
water-falls to its mouth, the diſtance is about 
| 400 verſts, where it may be paſſed in all parts 
5 without the ſmalleſt danger. Its mouth is in 
many places deep enough, and might be made 
commodious for ſhipping. As far as Kief it is 

x ccompanied by thick foreſts; but below that 
city, its ſhores are moſtly bare, or, eſpecially ; 


in the upper regions, belet with hills and moun- 


_ tains. Laſtly, the Dniepr yields plenty of — ; 
E particularly from its mouth, to Khepſon, and 
farther up. The Soſh, the Deſna, the Soola, 
the Pſiol, the Vorſkla, the Sammara, the Ingu-_ 
 latz, and ſeveral other waters, flow into it. 


The Bocux. It xiſes in Poland, parting that — 


kingdom and a portion of european Turkey 
b ** Ruſſia; and, at eee, falls int 
the 


*S * * ou =» 


” try every trace of the old volcanos, that doubt- . 
les exiſted here ſome. thouſand years ago, is 


the Euxine. Among others, it takes up the 
Ingul, the Sinucha, and the Guiloĩ; and this 
becomes a * conſiderable river. | e 


M ineral waters. . 
11 is indeed ſurpriſing that in this vaſt empire 
ſo proportionably few mineral ſprings ſhould 
have been hitherto found, if we except the ſalt- 
| ſources and lakes, which do not belong to this 
place. In mineral ſubſtances there is certainly 
no deficiency in many parts; it muſt therefore 
ariſe from ſome other cauſe. Perhaps the 
great diſtance from the 3 Hence It may 


likewiſe be, that in the inland parts of the coun- 


| effaced. — The mineral waters at preſent known, 
5 and occationally ** to medicinal Wo are: 


* 


* 1. Sahara. and beer Juba te waters. . * 


3 viz. home h ths r * 
| | LOND: 

= * Sulbbarforiaes, which — aford hepatic air or 

i ſulpburated hydrogene gas. 

T Liver-of-ſulphur ſprings ; i. e. Fa which: are im- 


pregnated with ſulphurate: they alſo afford * air or 
a * * EET Wh. 


_ 


\ 


| Theſe are * mai numerous. Some are &f | 125 
luke-warm, others warm, and a few of — 
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I. A fetid ſulphureous ſpring is in Sarepta on 
4 Volga, in the bed of the mill-pond, and 
another near Saratof. 

2. Another is near Selo Klintſchy in the go- 
vernment of Perme. 

3. The like fetid water and mud are con- 
tained in many of the bitter lakes and other 
waters in Siberia ; for inſtance, the lakes Karaul- 
| not and Gorkoe on the lines of Iſchim, the 
. Puſtoy on the Kurtamyſh, and the ſtream Oſcha 

on the Baraba, which emits a great quantity of 
inflammable air. 


4. The baths on the Terck i in the caucaſcan 
government. Theſe were already known to 
Peter the great, and were examined by his 
order in 1717 by Dr. Schober, but have been 
4 thoroughly explored only of late by the acade- 


mician Guldenſtædt. The principal of theſe is 
5 the St. Peter” 8 bath, formerly called the Bara- 


three ſeveral ſources pretty diſtant from each 


gunſchian; and next to this the St. Catherine's, 
the St. Paul's, and ae 6 St. vry's $ baths. « _ 
p ar. "pins... st. Peter 8 bach is | ene. 00 | 


| Other. Their proper heat is 71 deg. of Reau- 
mur's thermometer, let the temperature of the 
atmoſphere be as it may. The warmth of the 

| other ſources riſes from 41 to 60 deg. All 
5 theſe waters, even the cold ones, are clear as 
cryſtal. 


5 ſandſtone; and the warm ſprings on the Pod- 
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_ cryſtal. In taſte and ſmell they reſemble liver 
of ſulphur, which however they entirely loſe in 
24 hours. M. Falk thinks their component 
parts, in a pound, confiſt of 12 ounces and 
about 3 grains of Glauber's falt, 3 grains of 
calcareous earth, very little ſulphur diffolved in 
mineral alkah, no iron, little æther, and a trace 
of alum: according to Guldenſtædt, however 

this water contains nothing more than fulphur - 
and alkaline falt, which, mixed, produce liver of 
fulphur, no iron, but a | confiderable proportion 


of calcareous earth. — Befides theſe there are 


other warm ſprings i in theſe parts, as : the warm 
baths on the river Koyſha, near Kifliar, called 
St. Andrew s baths, and likewiſe proceed from 


Kkumka, 30 verſts from the fort of St. George, 0 
iſſuing from mount Maſchuka. Their compo- 
nent parts are the ſame with the foregoing, only 
| their warmth is perceptibly leſs. In regard  - 
the medicinal virtues of theſe baths, it is afſerted 


F that their internal uſe is very beneficial, in the . 


f ſwelled neck or other ſcrofulous indurations of 


| that kind, ſtricture of the breaſt, phthiſis ariſing 


from glandular obſtructions, in obſtructions of 
the liver, in the jaundice, in hypochondriacal 
affections, hæmorroids proceeding from obſtruc- 
tions in the bowels; in fine to perſons who la- 
bour under a ſhortneſs of breath from induza» 


tions or calculous ſubſtances or mucus in the 
lungs. The internal and external uſe of them 
zs faid to be good in gravelly complaints attended 
with pains in the back and loins, and diſorders 
ariſing from a checked perſpiration ; in ſhort, in 
35 all arthritic and rheumatic diſeaſes. The inward, 
but ſtill more the outward uſe of theſe baths are 
reckoned ſerviceable in diſtempers cauſed by an 
obſtinate acrimony of the blood, in ſcorbutic 
and cutarious eruptions. Bathing in them is 
Preſcribed againſt ſtiffneſs of the joints, and con- 
_ trations. of the limbs, &c. The inward and 
outward uſe of them is alſo profitable in tonic 
OR and convulſive ſpaſms, as alſo in rickety com- 
plaints. This water cooled is found greatly to 
Promote a diſcharge of urine. Taken daily with 
milk it is extremely beneficial in conſumptions. = 
— Guldenſtædt, in the years 1771 and 1773 
cured forty patients by means of theſe baths, 
and ſince that time the uſe of them i is become 
pretty general i in the country round. \ -— lnthe _ 
daaſins of theſe warm waters there is a depoſition 
I, of tophus and a ſmall portion of native ſulphur. 
5+ the vicinity of them are naphtha ſources . 
i" The baths on the Barguſin, in the pro- N 
vince of Nertſchinſk in the government of Ir. 


o 6 

* 8 . — — — 5 

* — < — 

q ie E 8 DB BEV == 
_ Leg : 2 cold. TI Na rotor 
n 1 by r e 1 
e e 8 —_ 
=_ =_ = 
8 o _ =— ve — _ 


* 


* For a more circumitantal account of theſe waters ſee 
Falk, Beytrage, book ii. p. 13 & ſqq”and Guldenſtædt i in, 
Hall. cal. 1778, and Peenb. Journ book ĩi. p. A „ 
KI... og kurſ 


> 
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kutſk. They were found in a waſte region at 
the diſtance of 80 verſts from any habitations. 

But M. Grund, ſurgeon to a regiment quartered 
in thoſe parts, having ſucceſſively preſcribed the 


uſe of theſe baths to ſeveral patients; M. von 


= viſed by the late khan Kontaiſch f. 


Klitſchka, the governor of Irkutſk, in 1779 

cauſed ſome buildings to be erected there. They 
have proved of great advantage to perſons af. 
flicted with rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, phthiſis, and 
other complaints of a like nature. The water 
is drank either pure, or on account of its nau- 

| ſeous taſte, reſembling that of rotten eggs, 

mixed with milk. It promotes perſpiration, 


does not quench the thirſt, and may be drank 9 
in large portions. When boiled it is of a 


| agreeable taſte, and is particularly good with tea . 
6. The warm ſprings in what was formerly 5 
the Soongarey. Some of theſe are near the 


ruſſian borders. There are Teveral of them, as, ö 


on the Araſchan, which river proceeds from the 5 


mountains, and falls into the lake Alakta; the 5 


ſpring guſhes from ſandſtone. 2. On the moun- 
ng tain-ſtream Yabliſchu, which flows into the 
| Emil. 3. On the rivulet Lepſchy gliding from 
the mountains of Muſart, into the Tzuy; and 

4. high up the Irtiſh, which was — 


* St. Peterſb. e 1779, Yook ii. p ve —. 


11 Beytrage; book f. p. 16. . 
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7. The warm ſprings in the ruſſian part of the 
| Altay-mountains. There are but very few of 
them : the moſt conſiderable are about the head 
of the Abakha. They have not, however, yet 
been examined. 
8. The warm ſprings in the Sayane-mountains. 
I have heard of ſome in thoſe Parts; ; but know 
nothing more of them. 
9. The warm ſprings in the Baikal- mountains. 
They are for the moſt part highly ſulphureous, 
and the water of ſome of them is very hot, which 
in cutaneous diſorders is uſed with good effect“. 
10. The warm ſprings at Kamtſhatka, and on 
de kurilly and aleutan iſlands, which have been 5 
1 5 ſpoken of before. 
. ſulphureous 8 on the e Sok and 


on the Volga; for which the reader is referred 


back to the deſeription of the Ural mountains. 


| 3. Vitriolic Waters. . 
1 Sour: ri ings oy 


— martial waters are not uncommon; 
5 but, of proper ſour waters which are applied to 
medicinal * a * inventing; are 
Known : 
1. St. * _Y in the dikrict of —— 
in the village of Buigova, where it trickles i in a 


* Georg? . tom. i. P: 79. 93, &c. 


v 
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valley. 11 was fitted up in 1716 by Peter the 
great, as well for his own uſe as that of the pub- 
lic, for which purpoſe ſeveral buildings ate con- 


ſtructed about it, together with a church. The 


water has a vitriolic, inky taſte, and a fulphureous 
ſmell. The well is 4 arſhines in depth, and 34 


in diameter, ſunk in a hollow full of roots of 


trees and weeds, (partly in their primitive m 
partly impregnated with ferruginous matter, or 


entirely converted into iron-ſtone,) interfperſed 5 
uith ſtones, and 1+ arſhines in a clayey kind of FH 
_ ſtone with much ſulphur pyrites. In the deeper . 

parts of this vale is a ſtratum of vitriolic earth; 
from which vittiol i is here prepared “. . This well 

has for many years = pus almoſt wy 


out _ als 


. The well near Teatitzin; at Sarepta i in the 
— of Saratof. This is at preſent the . 
moſt famous in the ruſſian empire, and the only 


one that may be ſaid to be frequented. Tt was 


diſcovered in 1975, by Dr. Vier f, paſtor of the | 
£ W of moravian brethren at © Sarepta: * * 


* io like hd. water 1 he * ee, 
= a may be collected in poods at a time, lies at the dif. 
tance of 17 verſts > from. Zurukhaitu in Daura Pallas, 


travels, iü. 45. 


before obſerved by Meſſrs. Falk and Pallas. 
YoLy LY 5 = 


Aa circuit 


+ As is — ſuppoſed ; but theſe ; hide had been 5 
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a circuit of 200 verſts, no leſs than 22 mineral 
ſprings have ſince been found. The largeſt and 
molt copious lies 9 verſts to the north-weſt. of 
Sarepta, 18 verſts from the town of Tzaritzin, 
and z verſts from the bank of the Volga, in 48 deg. 
43 min. n. lat. The country round is very plea- 
ſant, abounding in odoriferous herbs, in pure 
and pellucid ſources, in all kinds of fiſh, cattle, 
game, poultry, &c. Dr. Vier cauſed this ſpring 
to be incloſed, and at firſt prepared ſpring-ſalts 
and magneſia from the running water. The 
component parts are, in 12 ounces: 32 grains 
of bitter ſalt, 21 grains of ſelenite, the ſame 
| quantity of calcareous earth, and a ſtrong tincture | 
of iron, with but little zther. The main ſpring © 
is incloſed 7 feet high and 4 over. The water 
is commonly from 3 to 4 degrees of Reaumur 
warmer than common water. The taſte is not 
unplealant, clean, and rather ſaline, Near the 
well the air is ſomewhat cooler. The following 1 
properties are aſcribed to theſe if ings : they pro- : 
| mote the circulation of the] Juices, preſerve from 
— brace and cheer, cleanſe the fluids 
from acrimony; and are good for wounds. 
The water is alſo an excellent laxative, promotes 
| perſpiration, purifies the blood, abates inflam- 
mations of it, cures cramps and obſtinate colds. , 
ir has been computed ther every bour 36,000 © | 
ous 1 
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pounds of water flow from this ſpring, containing 
180 pounds of mineral particles ; in the whole 
year therefore 315,360,000 pounds of water and 
1,576,800 pounds of mineral parts. In the 
year 1780, the perſons that uſed theſe waters, 
amounted to 122, and the number of the fre- 
— has ben annually much — ever 3 
fince *. 
2. A very good | dats 5 is alſo at the | 
St. Peter's bath on the Terek. It ariſes quite 

cloſe to the hot-ſpring, and contains principally 


and a ſmack of a volatile poignant acid f. 


ET government of Perme. They are juſt 2 verſts 
from the town, in the iron- works of Verchney- 


iron by the atmoſpheric acid and ſome ſelenite ; 
the taſte is very inky, and the effect detergent 
and decompoſing. The well has been lately 


* eim ſee 8. Peterſb. Journ. pans. 
vi. and New Pet. Journ. 1782, book ii. p. 139 9 


+ Falk, Beytr. book ii. ſet. 12, 
2 2 


Glauber's ſalts, with a ſlight ferruginous tincture, org 


4 The ſprings near Ekatarinenburg in the TY 


| Iferſk. Their component parts are a ſolution of —_ 


5 1 and the waters are * into 1 . 


8 'A  fimilar e is Ukewiſe at the _—_ 
vorks of Kuſchvinſk in the ſame. government. . 


— 


It has the ſame qualities with the laſt mentioned, 

and is uſed in the hoſpital of the place with 
3 benefit 
6. A ſour-ſpring near Pogrocnia in _—_— 
which greatly reſembles Seltzer water. 
7. Another of theſe ſour-ſprings is allo in the 
5 iron- works at Kuto marſk in 1 Dauria F. 


: E Bituminous waters. 
1 Naphtha ſources. ) 


19 On the ſtream Igar, 15 ER from Ser- | 
viefſk on the Samara, and others 40 verſts 
from it. They yield conſiderable vnn of > 
naphtha. Fan 
2. On the Terek, i in i the n mountains hn the 4 
warm ſprings at Baragun, near Deulet-Gueray, 
Kc. and the ſources of Tichetſchengiſk are par-. 
ticularly prolific. There ariſes out of holes i in 
the argillaceous and ſandſtone ſoil a watery 


vapour ſmelling of naphtha, which collected i in 
pitchers is ſo richly impregnated with naphtha, 
but ſtill more with maltha, that the inhabitants 


take both and uſe the latter 2s tar. The * 
hereabouts Is all impregnated _ 4 black - h 2 


0: Pallas, u, part iii. 5. 249 
— 4 part i. p. 344. 


3 
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3. On the ſhore of the Vol ga near Tetyuſchy 
and near Samarſkoy, thick * oozes out of 
the ſtony ſtratum. 

4. On the mountain Irnek, on the kirghs 
ſian and khivinſchian frontiers, on the road to 
Ornburg black naphtha flows. A lake on the 
| Sagris which falls into the Emba, i is covered for 
2 finger · thick with naphtha. 5 5 
5. On the Sok . 

6. On the Caſpian; principally near Baku. 
7. In Taurida. In the diſtrict of Perekop 
* on the iſle of Taman, 20 verſts ſouth of 


the town of that name; alſo a at Yenik "ys and: in 
5 the Hb wow 
8. On the Baikal : in various w places, 5 


ks Aue waters, Astro wad! 


= Which depoſe tophus calcareus, or an : 
ſubſtances incruſted with calcareous particles; 
and alſo form ſtalactites. This kind of water is 


in great plenty, of — 1 the tophus ſtrata on 


the Volga, the Kamma, the Terek, the ſtreams 
olf the upper Sura, Kc. and the many ſtalactites 


mountains are ſo many proofs 2 alſo 4 petrify- 
ing ſpring to the _ of the — near Du- : 


* For which ſee veſhee i in the deſcription of the Ural 
mountains. 


FT v3 wo 


in the caverns of the Ural, the Altay, and other "I 
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It has the ſame qualities with the laſt mentioned, 
and is uſed in the „— of the — with 
benefit. | 
6. A ſour-ſpring near regten in Dauria, 
which greatly reſembles Seltzer water. 
7. Another of theſe ſour-ſprings is allo in the 
iron- works at Kutomarſk in Dauria fr. | 


$3 8 | Bituminaus _ warers. 
0 Naphtha fuurces.) 


1. On the ſtream Igar, 15 dk from 2 
giefſk on the Samara, and others 40 verſts 


from it. They yield. conſiderable —_— of 


. og 2 

2. On the Terek, i in hes mountains ras a | 

warm ſprings at Baragun, near Deulet-Gueray, 
Kc. and the ſources of Tichetſchengiſk are par- 


| ticularly prolific. There ariſes out of holes i = 


the argillaceous | and ſandſtone foil a watery 


: vapour ſmelling of naphtha,, which collected i 3 


. pitchers is ſo richly impregnated with naph ha, 
but ſtill more with maltha, that the ene 
take both and uſe the latter as tar. The earth 


| hereabouts is all impregnated and black with 


» „Palas OS part ili. P. 209 
+ Georgi, part i 7. 344- 


3- On 
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3. On the ſhore of the Volga near Tetyuſchy 
and near Samarſkoy, thick 3 oozes out of 3 
the ſtony ſtratum. 

4. On the mountain Irnek, on the kirghi- 7 
ſian and khivinſchian frontiers, on the road to 


 Ornburg black naphtha flows. A lake on the 


Sagris which falls into the Emba, i is covered for 
a finger-thick with naphtha. 

S. On the Sok*®. = 

6. On the Caſpian ; 1 priviipally near ks. * 28 

J. In Taurida. In the diſtrict of Perekop 

| and on the iſle of Taman, 20 verſts ſouth of 
the town of that name; allo at 9 * in 

_ the Kiuban-+ + + + nag - 

8. On the Baikal: in various places, ** 


* bn waters, hb 


1 Which depoſe tophus calcareus, or wen 


ſubſtances incruſted with calcareous particles, 


. ——— 


uud alſo form ſtalactites. This kind of water = 
in great plenty, of which the tophus ſtrata o 


the Volga, the Kamma, the Terek, the ſtreams * 
of the upper Sura, &c. and the many ſtalactites 15 
in the caverns of the Ural, the Altay, and other 


ing ſpring to the . of the Volga near Du- 


4 * For which ſee before i in a the : deſeription 0 of the Ural 
mountains. 


2 3 3 e 
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vobka, which in 30 years ſtrongly impregnated 
a piece of timber with calcareous particle. 
2. Such as incruſtate ſubſtances laid in them 


with iron-ochre, or convert them entirely into 
iron ore. Neither are theſe uncommon, for 


inſtance the above-mentioned ſour ſprings at 


3 of ſome rivers, a ——— be- 


Olonetz, a ſpring near Verchneturinſkoy-ſavod, 905 
.- --. Suſunſkoy-ſavod, and one in 1 the — 
3 the * f. 


n 1 
Tux enen of * was 2 principal L 
object with Peter the great: ſome were even 
begun by his orders, but were afterwards left 
unfiniſhed from the difficulties that aroſe in the 
progreſs of the work. Four particularly derive 


which, after being carried upwards of two verſts, 

was then abandoned. 2. The Ladoga canal, 

which in length is 104 verſts, and 70 fathom in 
breadth. 3. A canal, along which, by means 


teen Moſco and the Don. 8 That at / Viſhnei- 


their origin from him, viz. 1. that to Cronſtadt, 4 


Volothok, by means of which a paſlage is:had | 


from the Caſpian into the Volga; and thence, A 


in conjunction with ſome rivers and lakes, into 


the Neva, and ſo i into the Baltic. 


r . 1 
| # Hemnana's San. diet von se __ 
bs 7 
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The late emprefs, from the very beg 


her reign, beſtowed a peculiar attention to this En- 


portant object, and actually cauſed three canals 


to be dug, beſides thoſe of Cronſtadt and St. 


Peterſburg ; in order particularly to render far 
more commodious the paſſage from the Caſpian 
into the Baltic than it is by the canals of Viſh- 


nei-Volotſhok ; and then, by means of ſome 1. 


vers, to connect the Caſpian with the Whi 
Several other plans have been propoſed; and, 
among others, one to unite the Thats; "the | 
: Dniepr, and the Volga. A 
Many other canals "might be undertaken, * 
connecting rivers of various magnitudes toge- 
5 ther, which would greatly facilitate the haſt 
ol products from one Place to another, efp 


to tlie ſea- ports. Only, in ſome — 4 


pence would be too great; or the advantage, at 
leaſt to them, would be beyond all proportion 
greater than the benefit to accrue from them. 


However, many canals might be cut highly fi 


| vourable to trade where it has hitherto. met 
with numberleſs impediments. TO 15 
For inſtance, not more than two volcks . are 
to be met with between the Don and the Volga, 


» A volol, in te raſan language, Gui a all a 


of land between W dh in the ſame 
**— 1 


: . 
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One is at Tzaritzin, where Peter the great had 
formed the deſign of making a canal of commu; 
nication between theſe two rivers. The other 
volok is beyond Tſcherdine, between the Bann 

and the Petſhora, 
Almoſt all the rivers of Siberia dif his 
into the Frozen-ocean. . Not one of all that take 


their riſe in Siberia, runs to the countries of the 


Mongoles, Bukharians, Kalmuks, and Tartars; 
whereas, many of thoſe which riſe in the Mon- 
by golèy, and the country of the Kalmuks, flow 
northward throu gh Siberia. They are ſo com- 
mo dious for navigation, that a veſſel might go 
from them through Peterſburg to Selenghinſk, 
were it not for only two voloks: one between 


| the river Tichuſſovaia and the Tagil, and the 2 


other between the Ket and the Veniſſey; 3 the N 
latter of about 90 verſts, and the former not ig 
wide, 
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HISTORICAL view or Tre NATIONS or Tax 
RUSSIAN ENPIRE, | TEL EN 


” M0 en to the a 4551 ages derived from the 
natural fituation of Ruſſia, Nature has been no 
leſs bountiful to her in the inexhauſtible 
of her products of every ſpecies. As 4 
cal ſurvey of them would lead us beyond the 
bounds of our plan; and, even with the moſt 
ſtudied brevity, would only be a dry nomen- 
clature, we ſhall here content ourſelves with re- 
marking f in general: that the ruffian empire 
produces all the neceſſaries of life, and many of 
them in ſuch ſuperfluity, that, with a — 1 „ 
ate population and induſtry, ſhe might be not 


| wy VE — in x regard. to ber 
— primary. 
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primary requiſites, but alſo entertain the pro- 


fiſts. of FIFTY. ali 
are called governments or viceroyalties. As in 
this diſtribution leſs regard was had to the ſuper- 
_ ficial contents than to the population, 1o the 
areal dimenſions of the governments are gene. 
rally various; while their population, with a 
few exceptions, is pretty equal. Each govern- 5 
ment is again divided into ſeveral circles; ſome _ 
| of the largeſt have alſo a farther diſtribution into 


bable hope of keeping the generality of trading 

nations in a conſtant dependence on her. The 

profit, employment, and manufacture of theſe 
natural ſtores by mechanical arts and traffic will 


de expreſsly noticed in the progreſs of this work; 
vue therefore paſs by theſe objects now, in order to 
give a completer knowled ge of them, by briefly 


delineating the 2 diſtribution of the 


empire. 


The whole raffian ſlate: at ele 0 1 799) c adn. | 
like-organized provinces, . which 


In each circle is a circle-town, where | 


the circle-adminiſtration has its ſeat, and one, of = 
_ theſe circle-towns is at the ſame. time the govern- 5 
— — and 
| the. principal « officers reſide, and by which 1 
. whole government is uſually denominated. | 


- Beſides theſe fifty governments, 


the: ruſſian n. are two more countries, 


having 


Nn Tibtes or TH nik! 40 


having a military-civit conſtitution ue the 
country of the Donſkoy-Kozaks, and the country 
of the Euxine-Kozaks. - ' Two-andfifty | Pro- 
vinces therefore, properly ſpeaking, compoſe the 
ruſſian” empite; the georgian ſtates Karduelia 
and Kakhetty, feveral petty diſtrias of people, 
in the parts of Caucaſus, with the country of the. 
Kirghis-Kozaks, are to be reckoned among the 
countries under the protection and in FARE. & 
pendence of Ruſh. 5 
VGBrent part of the country how eint Ries 
vas in the period of remote antiquity inhabited. to⸗ 
wards the north-eaſt and north, by a people of Fin. 
niſh origin, perhaps deſcended from the 
rthians. Towards the north - weſt, were tribes 
confifing of a motley race of Sauromates and 
coloniſts ; and from them a are deſcended bs. 


1 —— 


and Courlanders; e mt Pro 
fians. The whole ſouthern part of Ruſfa, 6 ; 
to the Krimea, was for ſome time intabited'by = 


Goths; and, between the Volga, the Don, and "=p 
Mount Caucaſus, dwelled a nation deſcended 


5 from the Medes, called Sauromates, that is, _ _. 


northern Medes. In proceſs of time, when na- 


in ſwarms, from the eaſt, and ſome of the dif. 
ferent tribes of Goths had, fince the middle as. - 
the 


tions of barbarians ifſued; one after the other 
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the. third century, penetrated into. the ehen 
regions of the roman empire; part of the Sauro- 
mates found themſelves under the neceſſity of 
retiring farther toward the north and the weſt. 
Even at that early period they had the ſame po- 
tical conſtitution we ſtill ſee prevalent among 
them, Fach individual of the nation was either 
maſter or ſlave. Thoſe who were of diſtinction 


among them, called themſelves tribes, ſlaf, and 


 Navne, or noblemen; 3 whence again, all ſuch 
as: either were renowned for great atchieye- 
; ments, or only capable of performing them, 


ere afterwards in like manner ſtyled ſlavnè. 


Under this denomination i it was that they became 
known to the Europeans, who were not till 
very lately acquainted with the particular tribes 
of thoſe nations. Theſe tribes had their appel- 
Action frequently from ſome river, town, or diſ- 
mict. So. the Polabes were named after the 
Laba, or Elbe; Fo, in the ſlavonian and ruſ- 
fan tongues, Ggnifying near. The Pomeranians 
dwelt po moru, or near the ſea. The Havel 
lanians near the river Havel; the Maroaro, or 
8 Moravians, or Marahani, on the banks of 
the river Morava. The Varnabi had once 
their relidence near the Varnof, and the Po- 


lotzani on the ſhores of the Polota. In the 5 


waun⸗ 


Varied or THE rurlax. 


30t 
mountains * Hived'the Khrobates; the Tollen 
ſians were named after the river Tollenſea, in 
Pomerania citerior, which empties itſelf into the 
Peene, near Demmin. From Sidin, or Sedin, 
the Stettin of the moderns, one tribe was named 
bs Sidinians; another from Briten Britzanianz; 
from Kuſkin, a town ſubfiſting in thoſe early 
times, the Kiſſinians took their name, the traces 
of whom are ſtill to be found in a village near 
Roſtock, called Keſſen, or Kiſſin: and laſtly 
the Lutitzians were named after Loitz, on the 
river Peine. But there are alſo ſome names of 
theſe tribes which are original ; for example, the 
Sorbs, or: Serbs, the Tſchechs or Bobemiane, 
the Lachs, Lechs, or Polachs, the Poles; and ” = 
from the more modern Varagian Roſſi, the 12 q 
| fians, about the year 862, received their name. 
The ſtorm, which, in the train of Attila, from 
the year 435 to 456, ſpread terror and devaſta- 
tion over the earth, was but of ſhort duration. 
In the mean time came the turkiſh tribes, which 
till then had dwelt in great Turkey 1, and Tur. 
|  kiſtan (where is ſtill ſubſiſting, on the banks of 'K 
the Taras, the town of Turkiſtan) and eſta- | 
5 bliſhed new empires. The « empire of the Vlagi, 
05 or Volochi, or Vologars, or Volgars, or Bul- 


anke, + Treuobritzen.| f le. Bukbarinahe lefss 
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garians, 1 called Great Bulgaria. | 
It is fituated beyond the Volga, on the banks of 
the Kama, of the Bielaia and the Samara: the 
empire of Borkah or Ardu, of the aſconian | 
Turks, extended on this fide of the Volga from 
Vvieck, near Saratof, quite to mount Caucaſus. 

One part of theſe were called Kumani or Komani, 
from the river Kuma, and hair copy was named 


* * 


SECTION I. 
1. 5 2. Fi ey nations. 1 


Ne 0 other country throughout the globe contains 


| Finns and Tungules, live here at immenſe dif- 
| tances, and in the moſt different climates, as 


fellow citizens of one ſtate, amal gamated by their 


— guage, religion, manners, and mode of life, 
2 diverſified | to the moſt. extraordinary contraſts. | 
It is true, there are ſome european countries j in 


which we find more than one nation nn under ; 
* 

* For more on this ſubje&, 5 * Hiſtory a Diſco- . 
T in the North, 1 from the German of 
6 | = 


ſuch a mixture and diverſity of inhabitants. 
a Ruffians and Tartars, Germans and Mongoles, - 


: | political conſtitution, but by bodily frame, lan- 2 


ONary ns Ve. Billy per 
5 ceive evident traces of as. former difference | 
. the primitive and modern inhabit- | 
but in almoſt all theſe countries the 
Fee e. in a manner ſwallowed up 
the conquered people; and the individuality of 


the latter has, in the courſe of ſome centuries, 


| whole multitudeof diſtinct nations ; each of them 


| by inſenſible degrees, been almoſt entirely loſt, 
| Whereas in Ruſſia dwell not only ſome, but a 


having its own language, though in ſome = 
debaſed and corrupted, yet generally ſufficient 


for generic claſſification; each retaining its re- 
ligion and manners, though political regulations 


and in the features of their faces, the 


and a more extenſive commerce produce in ſome 


ſtems, in ſhort, bearing in their bodily. ſtructure, | 


impreſſion of their deſcent, which neither time . 
nor commixture with other nations have n T, 
able entirely to efface. | 


ruſſian ſtatiſtics, adds likewiſe to its difficulties. 

Inſtructive and intereſting a8 it i210 the rede. 
ing obſerver, to trace the numan 
every degree of civilization, in 4 „ 
of manner, and in all the forms of crc; 


a greater uniformity ; ; the generality of the main 


ave 


This extraordinary variety * inhabitants, 5 
while it gives great attraction to the ſtudy of 


8 attempt to arrange the particular reſults of the 
moſt competent inquirers into a conſiſtent line 


| intricate reports of the middle ages, and /convey | : 
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mult neceffarily precede that ſatisfaction: to in- 
veſtigate the origin of theſe ſtems in their firſt 
ſhoots, and to diſcriminate their gradual progreſs 
to larger ſocieties and itates from the chaos of 
dark and fabulous times. The united efforts of 
the numerous inquiſitive hiſtorians, both foreign 
and domeſtic, who have employed themſelves on 
theſe ſubjects, have hitherto been able to caſt 
but a feeble light on the origin of the greater 
part of the nations of the ruſſian empire, and I 
the reſearches of many of them have been loſt in 
- traditions, the romantic obſcurity whereof has 
left us no hope of arriving at the truth. With⸗ 
out pretending to ſurmount theſe difficulties, on 
which hiſtorical ſagacity has hitherto been 
exerted without any remarkable benefit to the 
knowledge of nations, and the diſcuſſion of 
which would lead us too far beyond the bounds 
we have marked out to our plan, we will r | 


| which may guide us through the labyrinth of the 


us into the more luminous regions of authentic 
hiſtory. — We will trace the exiſtence of each 
nation which we f find within the limits of the 


Rr us to ſketch out 
a genealogical ſyſtem of the nations that inhabit 


4 
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1 * 090 of Kr 
" ca Ire. Where peek eaves us, we will 
in t e analogy ogy 7 1 ages means för the 


* laſhfication 0 of collateral "FLY ho ping. thus to 


7 as complete and regular : a view 2 0 51 
ble of all the nations of the ruſſian north, ac- 
 cordin g to their | real or probable efivati ion, 


4 


their moſt remarkable events and cataſtro ophies 
their population and [ the — . their brett b 
EA C . 


Beſides 


"OB ut, Try 


ped hiſtory of the an nations, 1 2 Is & proper 15 
here; at ſetting . out to note the authorities which are chiefly 
uſed. Theſe ar arez befides ſeveral ſeatrered eſſays in larger 


works or periodical publications; principally the following : | 
Plan of @' topogr aphical and; phyſical. deſeription of the 
_ ruffian empires ündlertaken by che imperial ieglemy of 
ſcenees ; au St, Petertburg, Journal, vol. 
Georgs def cription of 3 al the e of the ruſſian empire. ; 
 Schletzer's e hiſtory of the north, or the'g 1 vol. of 
the ge univ 7 Pieces relitirig! to - 
- kilfory, by Te Cinis H. Sint = 
+ zer%s diſſertations on the ruſſian annals (1). Diſſertation ſur 5 

les anciens Ruſſes, par Strube de ont. Kratkoie 

— r (a). * Thunmann's un- "= 
eſchichte ci einiger r nordiſchen 
ſehiedte von LIV. und 


ng le er geſc chichte. G 


nne w_ 19 


6) Ton 0 nin om e r- . printed for | 
uin N gon * 1 n 


Deheete, 3797s * vol. i Il, E. 293 * . 


(2) By date, Blick. 
bs vol. i. | | 
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. Beſides the Slavonians, to whom the peala- | 
minant nation belongs, there are in the ruſſan 
empire three main national ſtems, whoſe ori- 
_ ginal identity | is hiſtorically placed beyond all 
doubt, and amon g whom ſeveral other tribes 
are to be counted as relative or collateral 
branches, namely, Fin inns, Mongoles, and Tar- 
tars. To theſe may be added the Tungufes ; > 
who, though not a primitive ſtock, yet are the 
only one of their race in Ruſſia, A ſixth claſs 
is formed by thoſe nations, with whoſe language 
and hiſtory we are ſtill too much unacquainted 
for being able with any degree of certainty to 
1 them a place in the W ſyſtem at 
large; and this claſſification is terminated bj 
the diſperſed multitudes wy european and afiatic | 
nations who have ſettled here and there in par- 
_ ticular Provinces : either as conquerors with vio- | 
lence, or voluntarily and on invitation as eglo- 
: but their number is too inconſiderable 5 
- for having any pretenſions t to be t treated Cnc un- 
FLA i: nate 3 01 * N nl 


manns ec ueber die webt der eftlichen | 
2 vcelker. Peyſſonel's verfaſſung des handels auf 
dem ſchwartzen meer. Pallas ſammlung hiſtoriſcher nach- 
richten ueber die mongoliſchen welkerſchaſten. Filcher's 


in the armenian 
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1 


1. The 8 SLAVONIAN ſock is one of the moſt 
| rear and moſt widely extended in the 
world. ' Next. to the Arabians, who formerly 
prevailed. from Malacca to Liſbon, there i is no 


_ people throughout the globe who has diffaſed | 


| ſurpriſing an extent. From the ſhores of the 


: Frozen-ocean, and from the ſhores 'of the 
Baltic through the whole length of Europe and 


hood of Japan, we every where meet with ſlavo- 


The origin of this numerous and powerful race 


z loſt in the night of antiquity ; it was perhaps 
compriſed by the Greeks and Romans under 


the comprehenſive and indefinite denomination 


of! is and Sarmates *. Poland, Pruſſia, 
Lichuania, and the bouthem parts of Ruſſia | 


* Jn the year 4955 the Heath baba wail by. the 
Longobards, marched through the territories of the Sclavi z 


and this is the firſt event in which this nation is mentioned 
in hiſtory under that name. ane 

iſtorian Moſes of Chorena, who is com- 
monly thought to have lived in the middle of the fifth cen-· 
tury, and in the epitomiſer of Strabo, probably alſo in 
Ptolemy ; but the paſſages of theſe hiſtorians that relate to 
our ſubje& deferve a more accurate inveſtigation. — Jo 
nandes and Procopius, two contemporary hiſtorians of the 


= _ are the nnn 


its language, its dominion and its colonies to fo 


Adriatic, northwards as far as the coaſt of the | 


Aſia, as far as America and to the neighbour- 8 


nian nations, either dominant or dominated. — 


Gy. 


o 
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2 « Probal l bly 1 the antie at Leit of the e » Slav!, 


I 7 45 1 + % 1, .. £3 
Hence they Pre NT IEs to Dacia, to Ger- 
\ ned bt | | K Ck Id * "SE ; 
Dany, and to the countries Sing, beyond the 


2 


L anube ; . thele re regions were the cradle of thoſe 
2 countleſs | ſwarms wh 1 ch over-ran the half be 
8 Fare d. Alia, « or Ted uced thendfelve es to fub- 
Þ — Jeon. - 
K * WA ards . * che fourth cy I 


$*.f1 : be? | $ 1110 % 1 19 eli Wages ET 4 WH * 


% lavonian races were ſubdued by Erman 


4. a 1 A $434 _. * | 1 4 nee 
and incorporated with the Olfrogoth s into one 
. 21011 „„ = 
government. * afterwards both the domi- 
1 ll 714 45 2 


nant t Oftrogoths s and the fervile Slavi were ten- 
dered ſubject to the victorious Hunns. | A cen- \ 
ur; had ſcarcely clapſed when thele' fiſturders 


w- C437 4 ad 88 * 4 6 


of the: world, were either exterminated. on. the 


41 95 49 24 8 40. — "OP | 


ne hand by t! the gothic G epidi, or on the other 
driven to t A farther fide of the Dan ube by the | 

finniſh Ungres and Bulgariags. The Stari be. 
"gan to to ſhew themſelves in Dacia, preſſed be- 
tween t the Ungres and the Gepidi, and took up 
| A a part of the "northern | 1 Ore 'of the | Dawube, | 
yr we find them entering, is a peculiar 
People, among the barbarians who menaced | 
from 'the north the downfall of the declining 
rom: roman an erilpire*; ; Hence fliey plundered the ron 


0 "© : 2. 3 
N 5 


ene et 6 hgre the ff, er El RS | 
Gch ungratified, we will kere obſerve, 5 the Slavi on the | 
Danube, during a courſe of ſeveral centuriesplayed ils 


; 


proyincęs; Meppen 


N Forced by their o reflions, the greater 
of the FLA dan anden d th cir dwelling 5, 


he a part among * K who, _ their predatory . 
1 incurſions accelerated the downfall of the grecian : 
Their firſt attacks w were made Int the time ft Juſfinian I. about bo N 
the ' year 537, but they returned, nö not long "af = 
thei ers on the none ide of the Dana, und ot Hl ? 
of a pare river. — A complete by hiſtory of the danubian Slavi, 


tinz erutz & di 


3 Fry for his peru IE 


SLAVONIANS, 9255 ” 399 | 
orrent 0 on 


ber reed 3 like a torren 
the country of the epidi, "who were Imo 
entirely extirpated by t the Longobards and Avari, - 


The 855 arro ogated to themſelves a f. Bet of ſo. 
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X. 


verei over the various flayonian races, and 
1 OH | GATES 
occ ou extorted from em a tribüt ute z - 


C\ 2 


this people too was 2 at 2 ſwallowed | up | by 
the Bulgarians, who. now, by theſe acceſſions of Þ 
people, extended themſelves over all Dacia, 


F * 


At 


i 


and retreated (pr robably a bout | 2 mile of ye 8 


ſeventh century) py hs ah. to the north 
F . In 17 


Some. trides —— * others T 


5 * 41 1 
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year 602, began to ſettle on the ſouthern fide | 


"WAS + * n 


the year 495 to 1222, 15 given by Mr. Stritter at 


1 FR 5 N the byzantine writers, in his celebrated work: Bk 
| Memoriz'populojuni, olim ad Datubiuit, ponthjin euxinilm, 
WM paludem mæotidem, Caucaſum, i mare caſpium 


et inde magie 
ad fe eptentriones N e ſeriptoribus Hiſtorie Byzan- | 
Whoever finds theſe accounts too 
| i 2 FF | 
an entertaining account of the | 


„ may read 
e ne and their in Wich the Hüte 
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' Ruſſia, and a part of them remained on. the 
Danube. | 
Ikhhus were theſe countries peopled by flavo- 
nian colonies, who were ever reading farther N 
and wider, founding governments in every place, 6 


and occaſioned the moſt ſignal revolutions in 


the north of Europe. All the branches of this 

| grand ſtock, who have formed peculiar ſtates, 
may be ranged by their preſent condition in 
ſeven claſſes, that is, into ruſſian, poliſh, bohe. | 

8 mian, german, illyrian, hungarian, and turkiſh | 
Slavonians. Three. of theſe branches we find | 


in the ſpacious territory of the modern ruſſian A 
empire: the Ruſſians, the 2 * the Ser: 1 


; . The a of Ruſſia were WA two 
races: Finns and SLAVONIANS. | The former 
| poſſeſſed the regions of the Volga and the Duna; 5 

the latter dwelt about the Dniepr and the upper 

Don. The main ſeats of the Slavonians were. 
properly i in Lithuania and Poland; ; only one 
arm of that body extended over th Dniepe. | 

When the danubian Slavi, being eruelly op- 

N preſſed by the Bulgarians, fell back to the north, 

they ſpread themſelves farther on the Dniepr, 

where they conſtrued Kief. One colony off 
theſe Slavonians penetrated up the Volkhof and 
hid the foundations of Novgorod. After — 4 | 


— 


| . 


SANs. 31 


14 1 


— aa, this litter 
race again appear amidlt the finniſh nations, and 
at this point of time it was that the ruſhan flate | 
received its origin from the Scandinavians on 


Northmanni. | 
- Shortly after the ſettlement of both theſe fla. 


vonian races on the Volkhof and the Dniepr 5 Fa 
two hoſtile nations aroſe and became their op- 
preſſors: the Chazares from the Euxine, and 


the os: Mb ch or ' Northmangi 8 from 


* - 
P | the- 


#. A 
ing the ruſſian tate, it will perhaps be not unacceptable to, 
b re a compendious view of their pedigree and fortunes, 


The Norrmanni, who in Ruſſia were called Varagians-or. 
Varingians, were a northern people of gothic deſcent, a 
| warlike multitude, compoſed of Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
' gians, who, perpetually in queſt of adventures, eſtabliſhed ; 
governments in the weſtern and eaſtern parts of Europe, and . 
produced revolutions, eſpecially in the ſouth, the conſe- 
"ns quences whereof extended throughout our quarter of the wy 
globe. The firſt trace of their maritime expeditions is diſ. 
cvs oe e —_— ugh 1 * an 3 
compechended under the nawe of Franks, who dready . 3 
ee they are firſt perocived in A Abous | 
| the year $13, they began their-incurfions, by the Elbe, into 


Frieſland and Flanders z in proceſs of time they proceeded ) 


W 
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ne, of 


| the Baltic. Under vartous turns of Brit 
which but little is known with certainty, both 
rices obtained their independence Ul the ftin 
century; when the Varagians conquered from 


te a „ kindred * people 8 


< — ; 8 pu ” ©Y. * 1 wY 99 | „ ö 8 5 
= f * 6 8 | * ö Ws > | <8: ' 
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| they ravaged France, and in 857, made the caöqueſt of — | 
Luna, andafterwards of Piſa in Italy... In the year 862, 


Rurik founded the ruſſian monarehy; about the ſame tine 
too, a N orrmann of a ſimilar name, Rorich, e famous 
in the hiſtbry of Hollaad. mp after 2 Oſkold and Co 
7 mend anther lovereny 


Abit the year a "Uh; ke . Ae 8 the 2 8 


5 and Sicily from the Arabians. They gave Normandy its 8 


5 


name, after Rollo had wreſted that country from the Kings | 
of France. Even the conqueſt of England by the Danes, i in 
ſome degree forms a p * of "as Soong r nord. 
gab, p- . 


ou n 
2 * RY. 


wer CGD to Nr 
| ow, in -Noxgorod.. Difert ſur ls ancient Ruſers p. l. = 


__ However hiſtorians may haye hitherto differed. in opinion 


concerning the origin of the; Ruſſi, Ruotzi, ar Ruſſea, yet 
a⁊t preſent the generality and the moſt authe ntic.are agreed in 
this, that. they belong to the varagian race, and therefore 


„ 


_ affirms them to be 8 wedes deſcended from Scandinavians, aud = 
ſpoke the ſcandinavian tongue. Unterſuch. ueber die geb 


nd aa dl * 
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As Hidd&tn dittets of Reval, St. Petetſburg, 


and Atthinyel; and fubjeQed the Slavoitians, - 
Krivitſches, Tſchudes, Veſſenians, and Merenes * 


11 a "7 Aken — map : 
be mg: he 'the towns which are mentioned by the 


Rotala, which "oY in ths preſent momragdt. of Renal; 25 

b Aldenborg (now old-Ladoga) which lies in the government 

bk St. Peterfbiity; Alaborg, which is in the government of —= 
Olonetz ; and Holmgard, (now Khelmogor,) winch » in 

the government of 2 Bitopiſſaniye, &C. p. 2. 


ES Theſe tribes were partly Slavonians and partly . 3 


To the former belong, 1. the proper Slavi or * * 


who dwelt on che ke Timen, in the preſent government af 
| Novgorod. Of all the ſlavonian races which ſettled 2 


Prclent territory of Ruſſia, mis was che önly one that - 
| 'talned/its primitive denomination; the reſt tock their appel- 


lative from the reſidences they chofe. Among thoſe vn 
N ſettled about the Dniepr, and whom we comprehend: under 


general denomination of. KievianStavi, ſame were called - | 


Pobrniane (from feld, plain; in ruft Pole), others Gen- 
"rildhs (from Gota, a moumtafm), Di EE | 
_ a tree, à foreſt), "Severians (from ſever, nary Sing" 5 
Lchänlns, akte che river Paltz z: tilatiia ener 5 
Sola; Bugſehanfans, after the t er Bugue, Ke. — nr 
dhe name *Slavontats or Slohenians, in Ruſſia were only 


Known, thoſe who Med about Norgerod. 2. The Ki- 
viſches, a flavonian ſtock, — — deling between A 8 


vers Pripet and Dina, an 
{elves farther up the rivers vage Drina, Oka, and Dinepr, | 
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toa tribute. The Rufſians retired to Finland 
and Karelia; but the Slavonians, in conjunction 
with the reſt of the aforenamed nations, drove 
out the Varagians, and formed themſelves at the 
lake Ilmen, near N ovgorod, into a federative 
democratical republic. As the defects of this 
conſtitution ſoon gave occaſion to inteſtine dif, 
turbances, the five united nations came to the 
reſolution of calling in the Ruffizns to reſtore 


| pe! ; * ER AR to which they offered vo- : "5 
m to ee the e to them. - The f 


L r Cr pl. Aa ww * 5 W 
— 8 F - | 7 * 


oy am . the name | Uh. Krivi 1 upper 
part). Aſter theſe old flavonian people the Lettiſh to this 
day denominate Ruſſia. The region inhabited by the Kri- 
vitſches (now the governments of Polotzk, Smolenſk, and 

Minſk) fell more recently under the dommion of Lithuanians, 


5 and was named thenceforward Lithuanian-Ruſſia, Rus Li- 
tteſſſea. By the poliſh partitions of 1773 and 1793, the ruſſian 


empire got back theſe; long-withholden provinces. — To 


ſſins are wont to call them, and under which the Finns and 
Efthonians are eſpecially, implied, wha, bad their ſeats, i in 
ſome diſtricts of the preſent governments of Pſcove and- 
Reval. 2. The Veſſenians, on the Bielo-Ofero, i in the dif. 
trict of Novgorod. 3. The Meres or Merzn in the 

parts where are how the governments of Vladimir, Yaroſlaf, 

eval Coftrans. Theſe are n the PRs Morde 


—— 
4 rüffau 


ty to their country, and to give them . 


the finniſh nations belong; 1. the Tſchudes, as the Ruſ- 


> a” 
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and Truvor, accepted the invitation. Rurik 
collected all his people together, came ih the 
year 862 to the mouth of the Volkhof, and . 
took upon him the government of the new. 
erected ſtate, which from the very firſt com- 
priſed ſix ſeveral tribes, flavonian, f and 
_ " varagian, extending over the regions of he 
preſent governments of Riga, Reval, Polotſk, 
N Viborg, St. Peterſburg, Novgorod, Smo- 
 lenſk, Oloneta, Archangel, n . 
Koſtrom, , and Vologda. 
| Though the Varagians ceſs the . 
nant, and under Rurik the moſt conſequential 
5 part of the people, (which i is principally proved 


* | . 


At prince Rurik, with his e Ju 


mſtance, that in the hiſtory of his = 


time only varagian names are mentioned,) / yet 
Slavonians and Ruſſians were ſoon blended. into 
one nation; and though the name of the latter 
| was transferred to the whole nation, yet the fla- 
vonian language and manners retained the ſupe- 5 
 rioxity, as, that people were conſidered as the 
5 predominant par bets in numbers and i in . 
a—_ 
Rurik, the proper 8 of the 3 
ſtate, immediately tock up his reſidence at Staraya 
2 and un himſelf 2 thereby 
- 


5 ruler of the novgorodian ſtate, when the Slavo- ” 
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to denote his ſupremacy over the ſubordingte 
princes. By a kind of patrimanial copflitutjan | 
= dprinces had the right of granting o 
their ſons or younger brothers diſtin& Princi- 
3 palities. This right Rurik, 48 the eldeſt, Ser- 
ceiſed with his two brothers. Sineus received 

' Kielo-Ofero, and Truvor Iſbork, for their re- 

ſidences, as chief towns of dependent again. . 
Both died childleſs one ſhortly after the other; 
Rurik reunited their territories with 8 
and, in the fourth year of his reign, removed 
his reſidence from Old Ladoga to Novgorod, _ 
which from w 
of the ruffian monarchy, e 
Scarcely had Ruzix e himſelf ſole⸗ 


nians dwelling on the Dniepr, -being oppreſſed 
by the Chazares, applied to Rurik, req 3 
him to give them a prince of his race to rule 
over them. Rurik ſent them his ſtepſon Oſkold, 
who ſubdued the Chazares, and found ed at 
| Kief the” ſecond ſlavo· ruſſian dominion, r a” 
ent on the novgorodian empire. 
WE The progres of the ruſſian moparchy js 8 
the hiſtory of {the neighhoyring nas, 1 F 


1 


_ kivonrans of 
YHatl6h df chem ean be no obſect of "this iſto. 
Hcal ſketch. We will therefore pſue the chief 
nation alone in the moſt memorable Periods of 
its hiſtory, in order to enable us to ſee at one 
view the gradual 'courfe of the formation àπL 
enlargement of the preſent” exte x. amd power. ES, 
ful empire of Ruſſia. | Eg : 
Orxc, the immediate fucckſſur ir of Rurk, 5 
reigned is guardian of fis nephew Igor, rise 
Kief, which would now no longer acknowledge 
the ſupremacy of the novgorodian grand - princes, 
completely with the ruſſian territory, and ele- 


: reſidence and the capital of the country. _ 

Under theſe and the following reigns the power . 
of the empire Was ——— Ruſkan 

ut mies appeared before the gates of 


by nople; 3 multitude of nations were rendered 


tributary ; the Ruſſians carried on 2 1 
commerce to the coaſts of the Euxine; 


ned this ſecond Lavonfan Fantily-ſear; to be E 


bunt cies, embelliſhed and gere hire" to lh 1 


as were already in being. — On tlie death bf 85 
VIA DI the great, in 1915, who embraced a 

the (chriſtian religion, and introduced itim 
"Ruſſia, this haſty 8 mation was 
checked by the partition of the ſtate among his 
2 twelve ſons. 2 


4 Wel by: his ſucceſſors “, had for its conſe- 
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the princes” of Vladimir on the Bogue, Galitſch on the 


| Novgorod to unlimited ſubmiſſion, and Tran I. at length 
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his pernicious policy, which was even con- 


be grand-princes, as patrimonial lords of the country, 
granted to their ſons; younger: brethren, and other relations, 
diſt inct principalit ies; and this not only in their life-time, 
but even by teſtamentary bequeſts. The ſeveral princes 
were bound to do homage to the grand-prince, 'as their 


father or elder brother, and were his principal vaſſals. The 
grand - prince had the right to reſume the principalities which 


he had beſtowed, and to tranſlate theſe his vaſſals, eſpecially 1 
when they were his ſons, from one principality to another. 


Upon the deceaſe of the grand - prince, from whom a diſtin& 


prince had received his principality, it became hereditary, 
und was: regarded as the patrimony of the prince and his 


family; >. by. which means every ſeparate prinee acquired 3 


nearly as much power in his territory, as the grand · prince 
bad i in the grand-privcipality.. 3h After the death of Igor 
or George I. in 1157; the prinees' of Vladimir, on the 
: Kliaſma, emancipated themſelves entirely from the ſupremacy 
of the grand princes of Kief, and thereupon aſſumed the 


title of grand princes. | This example was ſoon followed by 


Dnieſtr, Smdlehſc, and Tichernigof ; and from the time of 


__  vYaroſtaf II. who died in 1246, the ſame was done by all 
4 ke ſeparate princes who had recerved the patent of their 
- - principalities. from the tartarian Khans. — Simeon the 
(proud, however, who” died in 1353, made his'brothetk | not 
| only vaſſals, but ſubje&s : Dmitri Donſkoi publicly required 
all the. ruſſian princes to pay him unconditiohal obedience ; 


hie ſon Vaſfilly forced the princes of Suſdal and Niſhney- 


"reſtored — lai and indian of the 
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quences devaſtation and war-. —— 8 bows © ; 
arms a againſt Ruſſians, brethren againſt brethren; 
and amĩdſt theſe bloody contentiolis, | which were 
ſtill the mote deſtructive as either party ſtrive _ 
to ſtrengthen itſelf by calling in the aid of o- 
reigners, aroſe a third oo ful : White 
Ruffa or Vladimir. ee e e 


ies a its borders, beſides very 
ſmaller ſtates ariſen by partitioned lines. _Viadi- 
mir was the moſt powerſul of them, and its fo- 
vereign was conſidered, during the follow v owing 
period of the tartarian oppreſſion, as the proper | 
and only grand-prince of Ruſſia. At firſt Suſdal | 
was the reſidence of this ſtate, afterwards Vladimir, 
andi at length this honout fell to the lot fates, | 
which city George I. had founded in the year 
1147. — Vladimir, as well as Kief and _ - 
rod, which latter grand principality rat 
a fort of monarchic-republican form 6 Þ 


5 3 ſupremacy over che ſmaller = 
_ cipitlities, of which ſeveral from time to time 
2 and which, unmindful of their 
common common lineage from the houſerof Rurik} {ag 
let eee e 22 x 
This ſtate of the atioi mol bene great *I 
alltated the means of its 3 to 2 b. 
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ige end; how much more to 2 aa 
„which, by the magnitude and 
— uf; its conqueſts, was already become 
formidable to all Aſia. Mongoles and Tartars, 
who, under their khan ;Dſchingis at - the-begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century: had united them- 
ſelves into a powerful ſtate, and had brought 
into ſuhjection the greater part of Aſia, nom, in 
1237, under the conduct of his deſcendaut 
Batu, khan of Kaptſchak, fell upon the ſouthern 
Ruſſia, where, after repeated | predatory , incurs 
. fions, they. founded a formal ſovereignty. ,Kief 
fell firſt (1240) under their power; the grand 
prince of Vladimir did homage to the, khan of 
1 Kaptſchak, and the leſſer princes voluntarily „ 
lowed his example. The Tartars now flackened i 


| _ their .conquelts, in order to turn them 2: 


greater advantage: they numbered t the people 
F in the principalities, impoſed. on them a | heayy 


foreign ſovereignty which. ae, R 1 ; | 
_ upwards of two hundred years. © eh 
L aclanchay period, — Ss 


on the banks of hers, — in 
<< the 430 
4 
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dh On An hand Kief was loſt to the ruſſian 
territory (1 320) with the greater part of ſouthern 
Ruſſia, and fell to Gedimin, the hercic grand- 
prince of Lithuania, who raviſhed this beautiful 
ſpoil from the Tartars. Smolenſk, Polotſk, Tur, 
and Vitebſk, had already fallen under that ſupre- - | 
macy. Vladimir, the capital whereof in 1328 
was transferred to Moſco, continued, notwith- 
ſtanding i its being a fief to the Tartars, to be the 


mightieſt of all the principalities; and the free- | 


ſtate of Novgorod, which was ſecured by its a 5 
tance: from the oppreſſions of the Tartars, was 
growing rich amidſt the general calamity, 7 
commerce, and even ſpread its —— north- | 
| wards over ſeveral neighbouring regions. y * 
The partition of the ruſſian empire, and the 
W confederation of the mongole-tartar 


nations were the cauſes that co-operated to the 


* — — of Ruſſia; an oppoſite mode of con- 


duct liberated the Ruſſians, and caſt the yoke 


which they had ſo long borne back upon the 


necks of their former conquer ors. Oppreſſion 5 


and deſpair at length combined the ruſſian princes 


in one common ſentiment: ſeveral of the tartar 


| hordes had made themſelves independent, and 
Internal diſturbances and bloody conteſts * a7 
Petal the ruin of others. 
Such was the fituation of b Ru Ivan 4 


In 1462, ended the throne. at Moſco. This 
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grand-principality had, even under the preſſure 
of foreign ſupremacy, collected force for oppo- 
ſition. The principalities of Suſdal and Niſhney- 
Novgorod were already in union with it: the 
princes of Pſcove and Tver acknowledged it 


paramount, and the republic of Novgorod at 


leaſt did not refuſe its ſubmiſſion. Theſe means 
and the perſonal character of Ivan decided his 
brilliant lot ; that of being the reſtorer of the 
independence of his country, and the founder of 
the new ruſſian monarchy. 
Ivan had reigned fourteen years, when he re- 
fuſed obedience to the Tartars, and juſtified this 
daring ſtep by victories which gained him the 


|  tartarian kingdom of Kazan, and made its ſove- | 


reign his tributary vaſſal. The republic of Nov- 
|  gorod, which ſtrove to maintain its independency 

under lithuanian protection, ſubmitted in 1477 
| to the force of his arms. A ſimilar fortune 
befel the principalities of Pheove and Tver. 

Lithuania loſt a conſiderable part of its territory. 
- The Princes of Severia voluntarily ſubmitted. 5 
Ihe teutonic order in Livonia alone withſtood 1 


the increaſing power of Ivan. 
Dunder his ſucceſſor, alles, the rifing 1 mo- 
narchy loſt for a ſhort time the kingdom of Kazan, 

but in return Smolenſk was incorporated again 
into the ruſſian ſtate. — Ivan II. at length burſt 
the laſt ſhackles of the mon gole-tartarian ſove- 
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feignty. The entire conqueſt of the kingdom 


of Kazan was completed in ſeven years; the 


capital of it ſurrendering in 1552. Two years 
afterwards Aſtrakhan became a ruſſian province. 


Hence Ivan preſſed forward into Caucaſus and 
| ſubdued the whole Kabardey. On the other 
hand, his plans of conqueſt were fruſtrated in 
: Livonia, which he was forced to relinquiſh _ 
a conteſt of twenty years attended with number- 
leſs cruelties. The oſmanian Turks, in conjunc- 15 
tion with the Tartars of the Krim, fell upon 
RNRuſſia and ravaged its capital; but theſe dif: 
aſters were greatly overbalanced by the opening 
=. 0. channel for commerce by ſea by way of 
5 Archangel, and by the conqueſt of Siberia, T 
 __ which date their commencement from the reign 
of Ivan, and were Nowy but firmly completed . 
2 under his ſucceſſors. 4 
By this conqueſt, for which Ruſſia i is ; indebted - 
to a bold and ſucceſsful robber; the monarchy 
2 extended its dominion over an immenſe tract of 3 
8 country, rich in the nobleſt productions . 
nature, and inhabited by a multitude of nations 
| tll then unknown, — Ivan' s ſucceſſor, Feodor, 
abandoned his claim to Eſthonia, and obtamed 
n return from Sweden a ſecurity to his poſſeſſions = 
of Ingria and Karelia 


By Feodor's death in 1 1598, the dynaſty of | 
Rurik Was extinct. During the interim till the 


1 . election 
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election of a new tzar of the houſe of Romanof 
in 1613, the empire was a prey to confuſion and 
defolation. The well-known events of the pre- 
tenders under the name of Demetrius had im- 
plicated the Poles and Swedes in the internal 
_ affairs of Ruſſia; and Mikhaila Romanof could 
only by large ſacrifices purchaſe the repoſe of his 
. = He was obliged to relinquiſh Ingria and 
| Karelia to the Swedes, and Smolenſk, Severia, 
and Iſchernigof to the Poles. oh | 
This was however the laſt misfortune that 
diminiſhed the power of the ruſſian empire. 
From that period to the preſent day, Ruſſia has 


not only been regaining its antient poſſeſſions, ut 
fo far extended and enlarged them, that the 
preſent circumference of the empire knows of no 
parallel in the hiſtory of the world. REY og 
| Alexey, the ſucceſſor of Mikhaila, not only 5 


father to the Poles, but reduced alſo Kief and 


ws flavo-ruffian nation. — His fon, the im- 
mortal Peter I. the creator of modern ruſſia, 
acquired to his empire in 1721, by a twenty ka 


thores of the Baltic, which had been for ſo many 
| centuries the ſource of bloody contentions 
5 Vee ae | e I ia 


reconquered the countries relinquiſhed by his 


the Ukraine on the eaſtern fide of the Dniepr, 5 
in 16 3; to a reunion with the parent-ſtate - 


years war with Sweden, the provinces 'on the 


— 


Ingria, and a part of Kexholm and Karelia, were 
ſubjected to the ruſſian ſceptre, and procured to 
the empire, beſides incalculable advantages to 
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commerce, a firm and reſpectable footing among ” 


the chief european powers. — A ſecond acqui- 
ſition of the perſian provinces of Dagheſtan, Shir- 
van, Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Aſtrabat, was, after 
thirteen years poſſeſſion, voluntarily abandoned. 
Clntharine II. brought aggrandizement to Ruſſia 


within and without by a reform of its govern- 


ment, and ſeveral ſucceſsful wars. She obtained 


fr om the porte, by the peace of Kutſhuk-Kain- 5 
ardgi in 1774 the poſſeſſion of the city of Azof, 


the forts of Kinburn, Kertſch, and Yenicaly 1 in 
the peninſula of the Krimea. A few years 35 
later, (1783, ) the whole provinces ſimply by : 3 
treaty became a ruſſian government; and in its 
preſent denomination the antient name of the 


uith the territory belonging to it; and for the ” 
. ſecurity of the ruſſian navigation on the Euxine, 


Tauridan Cherſoneſe is reſtored. In virtue of 5 


the ſame convention Ruſſia enlarged her bor- 15 


deers to the ſouth by the Kuban, where now the 


caucaſian mountains form the boundary of the 
ruſſian dominion. In a ſecond attempt to abate 

the preponderant power of Ruſſia, the porte 

once more ſubmitted, and was obliged to pay 
for the unfortunate termination. of the quarrel 5 


Y 33: by 


ON 
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by the ſurrender of a conſiderable tract of eoun- 
try on the ſhores of the Euxine, between the 


Bogue and the Dmieſtr. — On the other fide 


wretched Poland, by a ſurpriſing viciſſitude of 


fortune, paid dearly for the injuries which Ruſſia 


had formerly ſuſtained from this once powerful 
Rate. In the famous partition which firſt re- 

duced the national imbecility and political ws 

lity of this republic to an almoſt incredible 
proof, Catharine obtained for her ſhare in 1773 


© Vitepſk, Mſtiſlaf, and poliſh Livonia, with a part 


of the voivodeſhips of Polotſłk and Minſk. The 
late and ſudden attempts, through favour of tem- 
porary circumſtances, to withdraw from under 


the four lithuanian voivodeſhips of Smolenſk, I 


the ruſſian influence, and to reſtore the ſuffl» 


ciency of the nation by a new conſtitution, Et 
involved the exhauſted republic in an unpro- 


ws ſperous war, which ended (1793) in the loſs of 


the fine and fertile provinces of the Leſſer Po- 
land and Lithuania. The laſt and deſperate ex- 


ertion of the Poles was at length attended by the 


total diſmemberment of the country; the capital 
of the kingdom fell into the hands of the Ruſ- 
ſians; the political exiſtence of the republic was 
annihilated, and the laſt veſtiges of it were loſt 
(1796) in the confines of the bordering ſtates, 
One conſequence of the annihilation of Fo- 
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land was the acquiſition of the Juchies of Cotr- 
land and Semigallia, including the circle of Pil- 
ten, which on the diſſolution of their feudal 
connexion with the republic, by a reſolution of 
the eftates of the country, ſubmitted themſelves 
unconditionally in 1795, to the „ of the 
emprels *. 

While Catharine the ſecond was augmenting 


the power of her empire on one fide by con- 


queſts and treaties, ſhe ſtrove on the other to 
promote the ſame object by the mild authority 
of her laws, and the methods of civilization. 
Compelled by the exigences of his ſituation, the 


mightieſt of the princes of Caucaſus, the tzar 


of Kartuelia and Kakhetty put himſelf under the e 


13 a an authentic Aste publiſhed i in 17 96, : 
8 by Major Oppermann, the acquiſitions made 3 the 
* of Catharine II. are thus gene — . 


*. Baske of 


At the firſt partition of Poland ST Yn 
- 1773 . 76,558. : 1,226,966 
Fro en, 8 15 
and 1783232 113,100. 171,610 
From the porte in the year 1791 23,053 42,708 


At the ſecond Le of Fo- JC tht Taomys 
bad, 179g = - - 202,383 3,745,663 | 
By the ſubjection of Courland 50 6527 Te: 387,922 

At the third partition of Poland, f | 
795 o 95645 140% 


—— —— — — 


Total $26,018 6,932,271 ; 
9 4 833 
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protection of the ruſſian empire, by acktiow: 


ledging in 1783 the ſupremacy of its monarch. 


Catharine invited people from all countries to 


come and ſettle in her dominions, and thus eſtab- 


liſhed numerous colonies. She reduced a multi- 


tude of tributary nations dwelling in the heart of 
Siberia to a complete ſubmiſſion to her laws, 
| She ſet on foot and encouraged ſeveral voyages 
of diſcovery, which obtained for the ruſſian em- 
pire a new ſovereignty in the eaſtern ocean, and 
on the weſtern coaſt of America. I 7 
It appears, then, from the concurrent teſtimo- 
nies of hiſtory, language, and phyſiognomy, 
that the Ruſſians are of ſlavonian origin, and 
conſequently are related to the Poles, the Bo. 
| hemians, the Slavonians, and other nations of 
the north. At the time of the great emigra- 
tions from the eaſt, in the fifth century of the 
| vulgar ra, being diſturbed in their abode on 
the Danube by the Bulgarians and Valakhians, | 
: they diſperſed themſelves various ways; ſome 
marching to the Dniepr, where they built Kief, _ 
| Others bending their courſe to the Volkhof 1 
flows into the Ladoga lake, and there laid the 
foundations of Novgorod. The latter colony 
— * under the ſway of the Varages; by whom 
2 ere named Ruſſi, and their country Ruſſia 


r RG a, which —— — they — them- 


ſelves. | 


— 


| tains. In the year 1578, the conqueſt of Siberia 
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Shoe Both the ſlavonian colonies were de- 
mocracies; but their nine Rurik, in the year 
862, made them a monarchy, which ſoon ex- we 
tended its limits far and wide. Towards the 
cloſe of the tenth century, Vladimir introduced 
the ceremonies of the greek religion, to which 


be made thoſe of the pagan give place. | The 


ſubſequent partition of the empire among ſeve: 
ral princes was favourable to the Incurigns of N 
the Tartars; and the thirteenth century ſaw 
Ruſſia in ſubjection to Baaty, the khan of the 
Golden Horde, and his deſcendants, and Kief 
ſubmiſſive to the yoke of the Poles, In the 
| latter at of the Keen —— the grand 


4 * ee _ hone the diets 
| ſixteenth century Ivan Vaſſillievitch the ſecond 
overturned the tartarian empire, and made its 

kingdoms of Kaſan and Aſtrakhan tributary to 


= ſceptre. He extended the boundaries of his | 


dominion to the foot of the caucaſean moun- 


vas begun under the auſpices of the grand duke 
|  Feodor Ivanovitch, by the don-koſak Yermak Ti- 


mofyef, which was continued during the following 
reigus in the ſeventeenth century to the ſhores of 
che eaſtern ocean and the banks of the Amoor. 
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With the commencement of the preſent cen- 
tury, Peter the great began to reform the political 
and moral condition of his empire, made diſco- 
veries in the northern and eaſtern oceans, by 
which he enlarged his dominion almoſt to Japan 
and the american ſhores, and extended the 
boundaries of the empire towards Sweden and 
| Perfia. It was reſerved for Catharine the ſecond 
to proſecute the plans of Peter; to extend the 
 lmits of the empire towards Nn to give 
efficacy to the moral improvement, the proſpe- 
rity and the happineſs of the people; and by 
wholeſome laws, by the inſtitution of ſeminaries 
of learning, to tranſmit the energy and the glory 
of her reign to future generations. 
We have already ſeen the prodigious extent 
5 of the empire. But notwithſtanding the great 
diiſperſion, and the conſequent diverſity of coun- 
tries, climates, and ſituations, the people have 
far more reſemblance in point of perſon and 
manners than thoſe of different nations in ſmaller | 
ſtates. Ruſſians about Novgorod, Aſtrakhan, 
3 Arch angel, Tobolſk, Yakutſk, are not ſo differ- 
ent as Germans from the various circles of that 
eſs extenſive empire. The uniform, ſimple, na- 
tural mode of life, a mind exempt from care, 
and a ſameneſs of ' region, particularly from 
their 
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their 0 on the diet, ſeem to be the 28 
9 cauſes of this little alteration. 
The ruſſian language is an improved dialect 
of the ſlavonian, which, with its characters, is 
ſtill in uſe in the offices of religion. The ruſ- 


ſian alphabet has 41 letters, whereof ſome are 


| ladies of quality; an academy alſo of ſciences, 


an academy for the improvement of rural eco- 


only notes of accent in pronunciation. The 
= language i is rich in words, ſoft, expreſſive, and 
requires great pliancy in the organs of utter- 


a Seminaries have been founded of old in | 


the epiſcopal ſeats; gymnaſiums and the uni- 
verſities of Kief and Moſco are foundations of 


great antiquity. There was, however, a defi- 
fy ciency in ſchools ; and therefore the late empreſs 
was conſtantly adding to their number. Beſides 
3 theſe, here are inſtitutions for the education of : 
dle military and the nobility, and for young I 


and another for the ſtudy of the arts, which ; 


were entirely re-· erected on a magnificent plan 


by Catharine II. to whoſe munificence likewiſe 


the nation is indebted for the eſtabliſhment of 1 


nomy, and a ſociety for the cultivation of the 


ruſſian language. In all the ſeveral inſtitutions 


for the purpoſes of education throughout the 
| empire, the . are n in every neceſſary 
— e article, 
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article, ſuch as board, lodging, food raiment; 
waſhing, &c. and are dependent on the found. 
ation. Accordingly the entrance into theſe 
fchools is accounted a ſervice rendered to the 
country; and in reckoning the years of ſervice, 


nin order to promotion in rank, the years of at- 


tendance at ſchool are always included. | 
1 native Ruſſians are of different ſtature; 


5 ſome are very tall, but few much below the 


uſual height; ſeveral of them are remarkably 8 
55 ſtrong limbed, in general they are lean, but well 


cf Europe are moſtly owing to the refinements 


1 luxury introduced into education, are here 
but rarely ſeen: their mouth and eyes are 
fmall, the lips thin, the teeth even and beautiful, 
the noſe, as every where, various, in general not 
rege nor very aquiline; the fore head frequently | 
low, and their aſpect rather grave: the beard 
zs ſtrong and buſhy, their hair lank, brown; 


: the organs of feeling, ſmell, and taſte; 


built. Thoſe deformities which in other parts 


flaxen, or red, ſeldom or never entirely black: | 
— in e and hearing they are uncommonly 


are 3 like all the reſt of their body, by 


the rudeneſs of climate, and their manner of life. 


They are _» of a ſanguine choleric tempe- 


ue,” : vice vun, * a greater or leſs - 


mixture 


ſome. As not any reſtraint is put upon their 
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mixture of the melancholic, ſeldom of che 
phlegmatic, ſtill ſeldomer merely melancholic or 


phlegmatic: in gait and action they a are n 
lively, and agile. 


The complexion of che females is tee 


with a fine ſkin; many of them extremely hand- 


growth, their breaſts and feet are large; the 
former far more full than thoſe of the tartar 


women. Girls generally arrive early at matu- 
rity, numbers in their 12th or 13th year; but 
many of them loſe all their beauty, after being 1 
married but a couple of years. The frequent | 

uſe of the hot-bath promotes an early develope- 


ment, and as early a decay; and the hideous = 


practice of painting ſpoils the ſkin. As the 
women, among the lower ſtations in general are 


kept on harder fare, and more accuſtomed to 
work than the girls, they a1 are -_ more * - = WS 


N gent of their perſons. 
1 general diſpoſition of the an is gay, 


careleſs even to levity, much addicted to ſenſu- | 1 
ality, quick i in comprehending whatever is pro- ET, 
poſed, and not leſs prompt in its execution; in- 


fs genious in finding out means of abridging their 
_ work; in all their occupations ready, alert, and 
| PRAM. Violent in their paſſions, they eaſily | 
miſtake the w mean, and not * 


* 
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ruſh into the contrary extreme. They are -at- 
tentive, reſolute, bold, and enterprifing. To 
trade and barter they have an irreſiſtible im- 
pulſe. They are hoſpitable and liberal, fre- 
quently to their own impoveriſhment. Anxious 
ſollicitudes about the future here cauſe but few 
grey pates. In their intercourſe with others, 
they are friendly, jorial, complaiſant, very ready 
to oblige, not envious, flanderous, or cenſori- 
ous, and much given to ſecrecy. From their 
natural and ſimple way of life, their wants are 
few, and thoſe eaſily ſatisfied, leaving them 
| leiſure for recreations and repoſe ; and the con- 
ſtant cheerfulneſs of their temper frees them 
from troubleſome projects, procures them ſatiſ 
faction in all ſituations, keeps them healthy and 
ſtrong, and brings them to an undiſquieted, con- 
tented, briſk, ſometimes a very advanced old age. i 
I; be nation chiefly conſiſts of the nobility and 
peaſantry ; ; but we may alſo admit the burgeſſes, 
a claſs which was conſtantly more and more 
raiſed and encouraged by the late ſovereign ; T 
which may be added the kozaks as another 
order. The nobility is compoſed of princes *, 
naoblemen, or boyars ; and, in later times, of . 
i. Princes of the roman empire, counts, and ba- 
rons. The nobles may be proprietors of land 
and people, and hold the higheſt offices in the 


by Kn ; ak. 
6 0 5 dil 
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civil and military departments. The dvorianini 
are in a manner city-nobles, though not property 
to be compared with the patricians of the ci 
of Germany. Odnodvortzi are the loweſt claſs 


of nobleſſe, ſomewhat — to * — 
in Poland. 


The durgber ſtate, peomanry, or common- 
8 2 to give it ſomewhat of an engliſh term, 
though neither of them will properly expreſs it, 
is compoſed of the Poſſatſi and Raſnotſhintzi, 
who live in towns and villages, governed by 


their proper magiſtrates, whether as merchants 
or tradeſmen. They are excluded from offices 


FY and poſts of ſervice or honour, furniſh head -· 


joyed in this country, whereby any man may 


3 : money and recruits, but cannot be vaſſals. By 5 


the uncontrolled freedom of trade that i is en- 


now follow one calling and then another, and : 


not conſtantly adhere to either, merchants and 
handicraftſmen oftentimes live by agriculture 5 


1 alone, while boors ſubſiſt by trade and bufineſs. 


Fe not uſual for the latter to employ journeymen — 
and apprentices, but only workmen and labour *' 
ers. However, this claſs is ſo totally diſſimilar 


from any order of men in our own or other 


countries, that a more circumſtantial account 


pol it is not here to be expected, but will more 
properly find a place in the following book. 
1 — 


\ 
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A By an edi& of the year 1775, the merchants 
pay annually at the rate of one per cent. on their 


capital in lieu of the capitation tax, and are alſo 


allowed to pay money inſtead of the recruits 
they are bound to furniſh ; by which this rank EE 


has been greatly raiſed. 


Of the peaſantry, ſuch as belong to the 5 
crown and the monaſteries pay taxes accord- 


ing to the laws of the land, and are liable 8. 


to the other duties impoſed by the ſame autho- 
rity; but they may be made over to ebenen Wo 


as donatives trom the crown. Noble boors, as 


they are called, are the vaſſals of their lord, on 
whoſe arbitrary diſpoſal they entirely depend, 


aud according to the temper and diſpoſition of 4 


whom, they are either treated with harſhneſs or 


5 humanity; ſuch as are happy enough to belong 


to kind and generous maſters generally live 
” comfortably enough, and ſome of them fre- 


1 quently get rich. From all of them ſuch as are 


— 2 1 to be made ſoldiers are taken by lot 2 rs 


The peaſantry are not bound to follow F 


” 8 the breeding of cattle, and the other 
employments of huſbandry, but may ſtrike i into 


trade and purſue it either alone or in conjunc- 


| tion with their rural concerns, as they find it 


woſt beneficial or convenient. 


The 
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The packs form a particular claſs originating 
from the peaſantry. They live, exempt from 
taxes, in villages, forts, and petty towns, on the 
produce of their fields and paſtures or the labour 
of their hands, furniſh no recruits, are not given 


away as ſerfs, and enjoy other privileges. But they 


| all ſerve as light horſemen, as early and as long as 


theyare fit for it, providing themſelves with horſes, 
clothes, and accoutrements, and only receive 
pay when they are in actual ſervice; of them, 
| however, I ſhall ſpeak more at large hereafter. 
Ik) be trades carried on by the Ruſſians are in 
general the ſame as are exerciſed i in the other - 


_ - parts of Europe. 


Ĩ he inland commerce fr but ſmall, as & . 
s moſtly conducted by ſhopkeepers and mono- 
polizers, and the chief tranſport of goods by 
land is in caravans; it is nevertheleſs of great 


Eo importance, by giving employment and ſuſtenance . 
| to an innumerable body of people, by the great 


5 vent it procures for the products of nature and 


W carry on their Nane * bn 5 
from place to place about the country; and, 5 
therefore, on all occaſions make ſpeedy and 

frequent returns of their money. By their 


| trugal manner of living, and by the hoſpitality 
= vol. 1. 1 of 


he and by keeping the ar of the 2 in ; 


ds money they got for them, or bartered them 
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of the boors which every where prevails, the con- 
ſamption even on long journies is but ſmall ; and 
_ thus it frequently happens that an apparently in- 
fignificant, unproductive traffic maintains and 
often enriches a number of families. Bormerly 
all traffic was confined to the annual fairs. The 
merchants attended them with the commodities 
they had to diſpoſe of, and bought with the 


againſt, the products of thoſe parts. For a long 5 
time paſt, every city, every town *, and many 
great villages, has its regular market, retaining 

at the ſame time its annual fairs. The market - 


places throughout the empire are, in their mode 


. which, on account of the foreigners that ſome- 


of conſtruction uniformly the fame : a quadran- 1 
4 gular building of timber or brick, divided i into 
mops, with a piazza before them for the conve- 
niency of cuſtomers in all kinds of weather. 
This frequently ſpacious and handfome ſtructure, 


times hire ſhops in them, are called gueſt. courts f, 


3 place, and where alone, and not in private 3 


and in regard to its uſes, the buyi 


8 or bartering- 


| houſes, articles of trade may be ſold, Is — 
built by the government or the gi of 
2 — At Irbit in — at Ekararinen- 3 


1 Shoe, | Gola dv. ng 
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burg, and above all in the ats of Maka- 
rief on the banks of the Volga, near Niſhney- 
| Novgotod, yearly fairs are held, which, for the 
amount of the turns and returns, may vie with 
the moſt noted in Europe. 1 
The foreign commerce, till about the daſs of | 
the fifteenth century, was but trifling, and almoſt 
wholly confined to Novgorod, which belonged to 
the hanſeatic league. The Ruſſians were unac- 
mn with their own products; and, living 
as they did, in the native ſimplicity of the chil- 
2 nn of nature, they had little oecaſ on for 
articles from abroad. By imperceptible degrees. 
the products of the country were underſtood and 


| explored; and the introduction of a more res, 
| fined mode of living occaſioned a demand for 


foreign commodities. Under Peter the great, 2 


manufactories got up; the working of mines and 


all kinds of trade went on in a thriving ſtate; 
and commercial regulations, duties, &c. gave 


commerce a proper direction, and ſecured the 


balance in their favour. 


It is a general practice 


of the price beforehand of the inland commo- 


| ities which they buy up and deliver to foreigners, . 
| ake foreign goods upon a year's credit. Fo- 
reigners — only gain when all goes right; 


but 


2 2 
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but the Ruſſians always, let matters take what 
courſe they will. For which reaſon they will- 
ingly reſign to foreigners the profits accruing 
from the tranſport, and have themſelves but 
few ſhips at ſea. The moſt conſiderable maritime 
commerce, as we have already ſeen, is at St. 
Peterſburg and Riga, by way of the Baltic; 
at Archangel, on the northern ocean, &c. ar 
Taganrok, on the Euxine; at Aſtrakhan on the 
. and at Kamtſhatka, on the Eaſtern- | 
ocean. The principal ſeats of the foreign com- 
merce by land are the Ukraine, whence the 
ruſſian merchants viſit the markets of Poland 
and the fairs of Germany; 7 Orenburg, where a 


conſiderable trade is carried on with ſeveral 
afiatic nations; and Kiachta in Dauria, where 


a great mercantile intercourſe is held with 

China. «£9 * 

Manufactories of wad; cotton; gk, flax, 8 
| metals, &c. paper-mills, wax-bleacheries, ſalt- 
petre and glaſs-houſes, tapeſtry, and porcelain 


| fabrics, with many other eſtabliſhments of a like 


nature, 
| moſtly to private perſons, and eſpecially the 
working of mines, employ an immenſe number 
of people, as well as artiſts and tradeſmen, both 
in town and country. The products of theſe 


 manufatories 3 in 10 1 to the beſt 
of 


iS | | "a 


— 


partly belonging to the crown, but J 
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of other countries; which however cannot al- 

ways be affirmed of the works .of the ruſſian 
As the free b pay a tax not only 

for their fields, but alſo for their heads, they 
follow huſbandry with that licence I mentioned 

| before; and many of them negle& it entirely 
in order to devote themſelves to trade and bu- 


| fineſs. The vaſſal-boors are employed, at the 


pleaſure of their lord, either in country or city 


occupations, in manufactories and fabrics, the 


handicraft trades, or the mines. Agriculture, 
therefore, is not ſo generally the buſineſs of the 


peaſantry i in Ruſſia as in other countries. How- e 


Be ever, on the whole it is carried on to fo great 


nan extent, as not only to furniſh the nations of 
WM the empire that eat bread with that article, and 
the prodigious quantities of corn, at a very 


moderate price, conſumed by the brand y- diſtil- 


leries; but alſo can export a great ſuperfluity to 
foreign countries. Even from the 55th to the 
both deg. of north lat. in Siberia, are large tracts 


pl arable land, moſtly fertile, good crops of hay, ; 4 
Z and ſpacious foreſts. More to the north, culti- 


vation is leſs to be depended on, and the whole B 
ſyſtem of rural ceconomy is very liable to failures, | 
and attended with great difficulties. Through- 

out Ruſha every village has its proper territory, 
WE” 2 3 : and 


MT grain called panicum germanicum, only in Ruſſia. 
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and every eſtate its allotted incloſures and eom- 
mons . In the leſs cultivated plains of Siberia, 
every man takes as much ground from the open 
ſteppes as he can manage. When ſuch a por- 
tion of ground is exhauſted, the countryman 
lets it lie fallow for a year or two, goes and 
turns up another piece, and ſo proceeds, Fre- 
quently theſe little ſtrips of ground lie ſcattered 
at 20, 50, and even 80 verſts diſtance from the 
village. The ſize of theſe fields is meaſured 
eaſtwards , each of which being 60 fathom 
long and 40 wide; but in ſome parts, and al! 
over the Ukraine, wy" are 80 fathom i in length | 
and 40 in breadth. 35 "8h 
In Ruffa and Siberia Mink bly winter 
rye and ſummer rye , winter- wheat 9 only in 
| Ruffia as far as the Kama, ſummer-wheat doch 'F 
in Ruſſia and Siberia; barley || ſpelt-barley, or 
bear-barley 3, plentifully in Ruſſia; oats b, in 
NR uſſia and Siberia; few peaſe, ſtill fewer vetches bo. 
and beans; a great deal of buck-wheat i 
Siberia tartarian buck-wheat 9, millet u, and the 


The manure depends much on the quality of 
: the ſoll, climate, and our or inferior popula- | 


„ Tiagl, + Deſettinii f Ro. 6 Phentr, 
| Yeſhmen. 3 Polba. 0 Ovtai. E Gretſhucha. 
© Polygouum tataricum Lian. ruſs dikuſha, @ Proſa” 


for ſome ve 
1 10 up to 1 5 fold. 


1 #8 The country people e make uſe of he 
little ruſhan or livonian one-horſe plough „ For 
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non. Is well __ regions the fields are : dung- 
ed, becauſe the huſhandman can afford them 
but little reſpite; in fertile diſtricts, however, of 


leſs numerous habitations, the good arable land - 


endures no dung, requiring only after every 5 or 


10 years uſe, 3, 4, or 5 years reſt. Such pow- 
erful ſoil is found in different parts of the ge- 
vernments of Simbirſk and Penza, and about 


* 


Ufa and Orenburg, as alſo in the ſouthern 


ſteppes of Siberia, in the ſteppes of the Iſet, te 


Iſhim, the Baraba, about Irkutſk and in ſouth- 


ern Dauria. The corn, after dunging, ſhoots 
up into high ſtraw, and bears no ſolid ears. 
The moſt ungrateful ſoils are in Finnland, 
Archangel, and the north of Ruſſia, alſo the 
north and north-eaſtern parts of Siberia, in 
EKamtſhatka, &c. They rarely yield an increaſe 
aʒgbove threefold, and often entirely fail by the 
 intenſeneſs of the froſt. The common land 
| brings an increaſe of | from 5 to 8 fold, and the 
freſn broke pieces ads . ſteppes 


| N * give an n increaſe 


—_— corn they plough twice, for ſummer corn 3 


* Socha, : 


harrowed ſmooth with an additional horſe by 
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only once, and always quite flat. On ſome lands 
the .corn is firſt ſtrewn, then ploughed i in, and 


the ſide of the other ; 3 by which method one 
man, with two poor feeble horſes, can rid a good 


bit of ground. In woody diſtricts the boors 
make new land in the ſwediſh manner, by burn- 


ing the foreſts, which if they let alone only for 


three or four years will all be covered over again 5 
uith young trees and ſaplings. 5 


The corn is cut with ſickles * in which em- 1 


ployment the women and children aſſiſt. They 
bind it in little ſheaves, ſet it up on the fields in 


ſhocks, and carry it home in vinter on ſledges. 


So They then dry it in ſmall wooden kilns f, with 
a ſmouldering fire, which they keep burning i - 


2 hole near the kiln, and the ſmoke whereof 


ruſnhes into it. The corn thus dried, is ſpread 
upon the ice of a river, or a floor wetted with 
water, where it is threſhed with light flails, chen 


ſtored in little barns ; 3 and, what remains over 
from domeſtic uſes, f is conveyed to town, which 


is ſometimes a hundred, nay two hundred, or WO. 
even four hundred verſts diſtant; where it is 
| fold, not by meaſure, but by weight ; rye. ho 


wheat as well as meal, in mat- ſacks | of 8 pood, 


and, eſpecially in 2 at an * 


* low 


® Serpa. o 
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low price. In Kraſnoyarſk, for example, where 
it is particularly cheap, a pood of rye meal will 
| fell for 2 to 3 kopeeks; or about a penny. 
Wheat flour 5 dens and ſo of the reſt. In 
Irkutſk they are about three times dearer. — In 
many parts of the country every boor has his 
own water-mill-* built by himſelf, with a hori- 
zontal water - wheel. In cold regions the ſtraw 
is given to the cattle ; but in the ſouthern parts, 


where the cattle remain out all the winter, it is 
left to rot. 


„ villagers, with whom winter provender i 
a requiſite, have hay- helds, bordering | on the 


banks of lakes and rivers, in brakes and fens of "I 
tte foreſts. In order to get rid of the old 


withered graſs, the dry weeds, twigs, and ligh KH 
ſtuff, for warming the ground, and for manu- 
2 ring it with wood-afh, they ſet it on fire, as they | 


are apt to do with the meadow-lands of = 


ſteppe in ſpring ; ; though, on account of the . 
great miſchief occaſioned by this practice to the 
foreſts, whole verſts of them being frequently 


burnt at once, it is ſtrictly prohibited. When 


: the ſteppes and meadow-lands are thus on fre, 
the appearance they make, eſpecially at night, is E- 


truly n; ; the fire works its way in all — 


en RE * 
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only once, and always quite flat. On fone lands 


the .corn is firſt ſtrewn, then ploughed i in, and 


harrowed ſmooth with an additional horſe by 
the fide of the other; 3 by which method one 
man, with two poor feeble horſes, can rid a good 
bit of ground. In woody diſtricts the boors 
make new land in the ſwediſh manner, by burn- 


ing the foreſts, which if they let alone only for 
three or four years will all be covered over again 


with young trees and ſaplings. 
The corn is cut with ſickles ON in which em- 
ployment the women and children aſſiſt. They 
bind it in little ſheaves, ſet it up on the fields in 
ſhocks, and carry it home in winter on ledges. 
They then dry it in ſmall wooden kilns}, with 


i ſmouldering fire, which they keep burning i in 
a hole near the kiln, and the ſmoke whereof _ 


| Tuſhes into it. The corn thus dried, is ſpread 


upon the ice of a river, or a floor wetted with 


water, where it is threſhed with light flails, hen 
ſtored in little barns; and, what remains over 


e from domeſtic ules, is conveyed to town, which | 


is ſometimes a hundred, nay two hundred, or 
even four hundred verſts diſtant; where it is 
ſold, not by meaſure, but by weight; rye. and 
wheat as well as meal, in mat-ſacks of 8 pood, 
and, eſpecially in Siberia, at an inconceivably 


» ep. + Ovinii f Kool. 


"MM 
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low price. In Kraſnoyarſk, for example, where 
it is particularly cheap, a pood of rye meal will 
ſell for 2 to 3 kopeeks; or about a penny. 
Wheat flour 5 kopeeks, and ſo of the reſt. In 
Irkutſk they are about three times dearer. — In 


| own water-mill* built by himſelf, with a hori- 


zonal water-wheel. In cold regions the ſtraw 
18 given to the cattle; but i in the ſouthern parts, 
where the cattle remain out all the winter, it is | 


1 left to rot. 


The vilagers, with whom winter provender i is 


_ a requiſite, have hay- fields, bordering | on the 
| banks of lakes and rivers, in brakes and fens of 


many parts of the country every boor has bis 


the fore eſts. In order to get rid of the old 
3 withered grafs, the dry weeds, twigs, and light 


ſtuff, for warming the ground, and for manu- mY 


i ring it with wood. aſh, they ſet it on fire, as they 5 
are apt to do with the meadow-lands of the 
ſteppe in ſpring; ; though, on account of the | 


great miſchief occaſioned by this practice r 
foreſts, whole verſts of them being frequently 18 
burnt at once, it is ſtrictly prohibited. When 
the ſteppes and meado w- lands are thus on fire, 5 


dme appearance they make, eſpecially at night, is 
truly tremendous ; 5 the fire works its * in all 


ek. 


= dire®tions, 


| of all in the government of Yaroſlaf, 
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directions, frequently in lines that extend farther 
than the eye can reach, and fill the horizon in 
ſuch manner with ſmoke, that one may look 
ſtedfaſtly at the fun the whole day through. 
The graſs is mowed with very ſmall ſcythes, - 
and not before the month of July, that it may 
have time to reach its full growth and ſcatter its 
| Befides corn, they grow flax , in large quan- 
_ nnes, chiefly on the ſhores of the Volga ; but moſt 
where 
one ſees flax-fields, as elſewhere corn-fields ; the 
next in the produce of flax are the governments "+: Þ 
of Moſco and Kazan. It is thought that the 
common flax would not proſper in Siberia; ne- 
vertheleſs ſome Poles, ſettled about the Irtiſh and 
nin Dauria upon the Selenga, cultivate valakhian 
flax with good ſucceſs. The perennial flax, fre- 
dauent in the ſouth of Siberia t, is entirely un- 
heeded, though it might b be propagated t to great 
"4 advantage. + 
Hemp is indigenous | in all the fouth and ”_ 
- middle of Ruſſia and Siberia, and in all theſe 


TT parts is propagated in great abundance, both on 


account of its material, for linens, fail-cloth, &c. 
and of the oil expreſſed from its ſeed, of which an 
amazing quantity is conſumed for food during 


»Lea. + The linum perenne Linnæi. þ Kanap) . 


> 
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the n as well as the hemp itſelf, ex- 
ported annually to a great amount. wel 
 Woad likewiſe grows wild in ſouthern Ruſſia 
and Siberia; it is gathered in the Ukraine and 
employed in ſtaining and dying. It is alſo cul- 
tivated, but only in the government of . 
and about the Don. 

| Tobaccois planted almoſt only i in che Ukraine; 
but there in great abundance. 
Hops are propagated by the villagers s _ 

ſmall quantities, in the governments of Kazan, 


Niſhney-Novgorod, &c. and in Siberia in the pro. 


vince of Irkutſk. They are plentifully ſupplied 


with the wild ſort, which thrives almoſt every | 


banks of rivers, in brakes and low foreſts. - LE 
; But little account 1s made of orchards except . 
in the chief towns: however they are ſeen about - 


; where, among the buſhes that grow about the - + 


the towns and villages, on the Volga from the 


region round Moſco « down the river to Aſtra- 


I khan, along the Oka, and the other rivers on 


the right of the Volga and the inferior parts of 


the river Ural, and all over the Ukraine, where - 


i orchard fruits are cultivated with great diligence . 3 


al nd ſucceſs, After all the attempts chat have 


2 of a —_ wine® | is made about 


3 1 . 


been made, no fruit trees will thrive in Siberia. 
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the Don, in Little Ruſſia, on the Terek, and on 
the Volga, near Saratof, and eſpecially about 
Aftrakhan. Every villager has a little kitchen- 
garden adjoining to his cottage, particularly for 
the growth of cabbages, turnips, bete, carrots*, 
_ cucumbers, radiſhes, onions, and leeks, a few 
potatoes, ſome dill, gourds, and melons, indiſ- 
penſable to him on account of the numerous faſt- 
days. Water-melons f are cultivated in ſur- 
priſing numbers in the ſouth-eaſtern parts of 
| Ruſſia, from the Don to the Ural, eſpecially on 
the Volga, in open fields got from the ſteppes, 
and are eaten either raw, or ſalted like cucumbers. 


The foreſts, which are ſcattered ſparingly 1 


about the fouthernmoſt parts of Ruſſia, in the 
northern extremities above the Goth degree, are 
not ſeen. They are very common in the middle 
5 regions of Ruſſia and in Siberia, and conſiſt 

alternately of the fir 3 the pine 8, whe white 5 
fir l, the white and black poplar 9, the aſpin , 


1 the aſh 9, the alder E, the birch r, the beech e, 


the oak e 0, the linden 1, the mountain-aſh : u, the 7 


of 


: 2 e 4 At. < Tal; piaus picea, 3 
pinus ſylveſtris. Soſna; pinus abies. || Pichta. 3 Tor 


— « Offina; populus tremula. 9 Yaſſen ; 


pol and Ofokor ; ; populus alba and populus nigra. 


fraxinus excelfior. | 


4 Olcha ; betula alaus. Bereſa; betula, „ Buk ; fagus. — 


o Dup; — „ Lipa; tilia. „ Rebina; fraxinus 
monten. | — 2,22 ES 
elm, 


= pinus larix. 
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elm *, the willow +, the Neil! , and ſeve - 
ral . alſo in the caucaſean mountains a 
great variety of fruit trees, walnuts, and a kind 
of red wood 5; in Siberia and in lofty mountains 


the larch ||, the ſiberian cedar d, and balſam- 
Poplar e, every where employing a great number 
of hands. Almoſt every villager is a carpenter, 
who builds his own houſe of balks or trunks of 


trees, makes wharfs on the, navigable rivers, and 
whatever elſe belongs to the. carpenter's trade. 
In the upper parts of the Oka and its ſuperior 


| rivers, and on the rivers to the leſt of the Volga, 
from the Unſha as far as the Kama, their chief 
2. employment is to ſtrip the linden of its bark; 

| the inner rind whereof b, they work up into 
4 baſkets for ſledges and carts, or make a light 


covering to their houſes of it, to the ſheds where 


the falt is kept in heaps; little huts for ſleeping. . 
in upon the floats and veſſels that go down. the 
| rivers,&c. All forts of houſehold cups, baſkets, and 
the like, are madeof i it, in common uſe through. 
out the whole empire; and the making of what 


11 call ruſſia- mats E, trays, troughs, ladles, 
TH ſkimmers, ſpoons, &c. of the linden wood, i is a 


Vers and Thin j clnbs carnpeſtris/ulmus ſativa, fler; 
and ulmus pumila. + Tal and Iva; ſalix triandra, — 
tandra, ſalix fragilis, ſalix alba, falix caprea. f Salix 
arenaria. A ſpecies of the rhamnus. fs 
2 Kedr. 2 2 balſamifera. 


6 Lub. Ragoſhi. 
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great part of their buſineſs. A no leſs number 
1 gain their livelihood merely by preparing the 
6 birch- tar *, not to mention the occupation of ſo 


many in ſtripping all kind of trees of their bark 


| for the ſeveral uſes of the tanneries, particularly 

| =” the youft- manufactories, and the burning of wood 

1 for charcoal, which is ſent to the mines, and the 
| different ſtore- houſes belonging to government. 


n che breeding of cattle, the countryman is 
= dire&ed by climate and paſturage. In regions 
where the cattle muſt be ſtalled and foddered 
during the winter, the boor has at moſt but a 

ſcanty herd; where they can ſtay out in the 
open ſteppe all the winter, or the greater part 

of it; as in the ſouth of Siberia, a man is often 
maſter of 300 horſes, not fewer ſheep, fome- 
where about half the number of horned cattle, 
always a few ſwine, and a great deal Way, Mes 
ſometimes geeſe and ducks. 

- The ruſſian horſes are of a middling Rite; with 

EE ns hd heads, long flabby ears, not very handſome, 
drt ſpirited, ſtrong, and hardy. The horned | 
| cattle are little and briſk. The cows give but 

little milk, and that is poor and thin. In little 

Ruſſia the oxen are uſed for draught. Ts 7 
where about Archangel there is a fine breed of 

1 me _— "II. from Holland, 
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and are not found to degenerate in the leaſt. 
The true ruffian ſheep are diſtinguiſhable from 
the common fort by their ſhort tail, not above 
the length of three inches. Their woot & 
coarſe, but better than that of the broad-tailed 
_  Kirghiltzian ſheep, and would probably improve 
in ſome of the dry ſteppes. There are nowhere 
any particular ſheep- folds; ; that is, there are no 
people who make it their ſole buſineſs to breed 
and fatten them. It is never the practice to 
| porn Hogs, dogs, Aung. are of the. 25 
be * are houſed all the winter in this = 
| cottage, under the hearth and the fleepitig- 
benches, for the fake of having Eaſter· eggs. 


meſtie ſpeties * ; many keep wild geeſe f. | TY 
catch the young before they can fly, fatten 
them, and kill them in autumn. On the ap- 

proach of ſpring they catch others, and thus 
fave themſelves the winter's feed. In Siberia 


duck $, ſome cottagers keep the wood-d 
the red duck 9, the muſcovy ducks, and ſeveral 1 5 
other ſpecies. Doves and pigeons neſtle about 
3 - Anſer domeſticus Linn. + Anſer ferits Linn.” t K 

Aka; anſer erytiopus. Linn. {Anas boſchas Linh. | 


| | Anas tadorng Linn. _ . Ai, 
wohchata Liun. . 
„„ 


The gooſe i not in all places the common —_ . 


at times one ſees the white · headed lirtle moſes 58 
named. Beſides, and inſtead of che domeſſi t: 
od-duck:f, | 
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the villages, without owners. Turkey-fowl are 
very common among the poultry in the ſouthern 
parts of Ruſſia, and wherever there is a good 
market for them in the large towns. 
The culture of bees is indeed principally the 
concern of the Baſhkirs i in the Ural; but alſo 
1s attended to in ſouthern Ruſſia by the ruſſian | 
peaſants, pretty well, and in the baſhkirian 1 5 
method. 3 
In the northern diſtriets of Ruſſia 3 and Siberia 
the chace is followed as a trade, particularly for 
| thoſe animals whoſe ſkins are uſed as furs, eſpe- 
_ cially fables and grey ſquirrels, for the wear of 
the ruſſian gentry in town and country. They 


roam about in companies; are frequently out 


W farts, at the diſtance of ſeveral hundred verſts 5 


— from their homes. In the fiſheries they are all 


employed in the lter methods prattiſed in | 


other countries. 155 


to the inhabitants of towns and villages con- 
tiguous to the high- roads. Many commodities 
are tranſported from one end of the empire 


for ſeveral weeks at a time in the wilds and de- = 


The carrier's trade i is a 2 great FLEW of 0 5 


to another by land; far inſtance, the chineſe [ 


goods from Kiachta to St. Peterſburg ; euro- 
| pean wines, engliſh beer, porter, and ſtaffordſhire 
| ware, from St. Peterſburg or Archangel, to 
| Irkutſk, &c. peltry from Okhotſk, among others. 


B : port-veſlels and the fiſheries, or to earn money 
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The towns at the diſtance of from 500 to xo00 
verſts aſunder ſerve as ſtations for changing the 
drivers and carriers, for example from Kiachta, 
Irkutſk, Kraſnoyarſk, Tomſk, Tara, Ekatarinen- 
burg, &c. 
From the provinces of Archan a6, which have 
little agriculture and few products, conſequently 
but little money, the men emigrate every ſpring | 
to the Volga, to get employment in the tranſ 


in towns or villages, as carpenters, bricklayers, 
Io plaiſterers, ſervants, labourers ; with which they 
return in autumn, though mee not till 
after two or three years abſence. Were it not 
por this practice, all the money mult be drained 
out of ſuch provinces by the taxes, &c. Thoſe 
who work on the water, and in general all mn 
common mechanics, are called burlaks. 
The mixture of town and country profeſſions 5 
| has been already noticed in general terms. In 


Li the different villages all over the empire we =_ 
the mechanical buſineſſes of towns carried onz 


but more eſpecially in the parts adjacent to the 


Volga, and in the vicinity of the — 3 
of Moſco, Niſhney-Novgorod, and Ka 1 f "Ip | 
ſcarcely; poſſible to come to a village aid thars 


a 
ner, a ſoap-boiler, a builder, a joiner, a houſe- 
vol. I. " <a painters | 


turners and japanners; in ſome parts . er : 


inferior officers of the church, are found painters, 


bers of hands, all ſecurity of having good works | 
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painter, &c. and many of the boors follow theſe | 
profeſſions as their main buſineſs. In numbers of 
villages almoſt all the boors are either boat and 
ſhip- builders, wire-drawers, braziers, cotton- 
printers, comb-makers, coopers, dyers, turners, 
&c. On the Vetluga, a river to the left of the 
Volga, all the. boors. of ſeveral entire villages are 


vernment of Archangel, numbers are employed 
in iron-ſmelting, and every where, among the 


95 limners, &c. All theſe and the like arts and 
profeſſions are free to all; they deſcend from 
father to ſon; none has need to ſerve an appren- | 
_ ticeſhip to any calling, or to give proofs of his 
| ability and ſkill; nor is liable to be puniſhed for 
bad work, unleſs a downright fraud i is diſcover. 
able. Thus the want of workmen i is eaſily ſup- 
plied, and all their work i is kept at a reaſonable 
price. But then, on the other hand, beſides 


that huſbandry is thus deprived of great nun- 


for your money is loſt; the man that is really 
maſter of his buſineſs. will hardly get an equit- 
able price for his-work, and probably alſo much 
good materials will be ſpoited. In many w-. 
Alages, particularly ſuch as belong to noblemen, 
| are manufactories, on alarger or a {maller-ſcale, 


— 
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are under the inſpection of the college of manu- 


factures. Pavlova, for inſtance, a pariſh bes 
longing to count Sheremetof, ſituated on the 
Oka, contains 2300 taxable boors, wa are 
almoſt all ſmiths, and altogether compoſe a ma- 
nufactory, though every one works for himſelf. 
They make padlocks, ſhears, knives, fabres, 
 wind-guns, muſket-locks, files, plane-irons, and 
The quantity 
they make, the goodneſs of the work, and the 
cheap rate at which they are fold, are truly 
worthy of admiration. Their goods go. far 


other tools, tongs, pincers, &c. 


as Perſia. 


The country — me) n ace 
commonly open; are moſtiy belt in 28 


424 2 ſtreets, 
7 4 
— x 4; 
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of lacquered wares, filk, hardware, Ke. which 


The employments of the | foil 1 nan | 
town and country, vary but little from theſe in 
the neighbouring countries. They ſee to the 
cleanlineſs of the houſe, ſpin, weave linen and 

cCoarſe cloth on frames, in quality but little in- 
ferior to what is brought from Germany; they 
| bleach, full, and colour, knot the ends of the 
| threads for a ſpan long, for table-cloths, neck» 
cloths, &c, make felt, bake bread every days | 


* ad 
- wy, 
r « 
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ſtreets, with little kitchen-gardens and large 
yards to the houſes. They are ſituated on the 
banks of the rivers, as the digging of wells is 
not in practice: as in moſt parts pebbles are 
not to be had in any conſiderable quantity, the 
roads and ſtreets are frequently made of tim- 
bers, or bauks laid cloſe together having the 


upper - part made flat with the hatchet. They _ 
contain many, not large, but good-looking ; =» 


churches, moſtly of brick and plaiſter. The 2 
monaſteries in and near the towns, from their 


ſtrong walls, maſſy gates, and numerous church- 


towers, have the appearance of caſtles. The 


| fortreſſes * diſperſed about the country, have 


1 laid one on the other, in the ſame manner as 


ſeldom earth · ramparts, moſtly batteries of bauks 


9 they build their houſes; and about theſe a low 
paliſade f. The canons ſtand on the gates, and 
upon the angles of the ramparts or batteries on 


wooden carriages. Their deſign 1 is to keep * | 
tributary tribes in awe, and the neighbouring 
nomades from the borders. Oſtrogs, or houſes = 
ſurrounded with a paliſade of upright pointed 
bauks, are either in towns, where they ſerve as 
7 priſons for. criminals, or ſtand ſolitary in various 
parts of the country, for the ſame n as 
the fortreſſes. FA 1 a 
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Villages * of very various dimenſions, and 
pariſhes f are ſituated on the margin of rivers, 
brooks, lakes, and ſometimes on mere morafles 
and ſprings. The pariſhes, or church-villages, 
are ſometimes very extenſive; and contain, it 
may be, 500 or even 1000 and more farms, 
from 3 to 7 churches, many of brick, markets, 


and trafficking places. Large villages are fre. 
quently called ſlobodes; but many flobodes are 
leſs than church-villages: the houſes are ranged 
in ſtraight ſtreets, and the ſtreets er laid 5 


with timbers. 
The proper ru 


Ia architecture is as. in 


towns and villages. A meſſuage conſiſts 1 
dwelling-houſe, a few little ſtore-rooms, —_— 


and a ſtew, or hot-bath, by which the yard is 


incloſed. All theſe ſtructures are built of bauks, = 


unhewn, placed on one another, and natched 
into each other at the four corners ; ſometimes, 


though but rarely, on a brick foundation; theſe 


houſes are covered with boards, and when the 


owner can afford it, with oak ſhingles. The 5 


| a room, which therefore has the door to the 5 
ſtreet. In it is an oven, taking up almoſt one 


1 meaneſt dwelling-houſes conſiſt ſolely of one 


3 fourth part of the whole ues; n to ty = 


58 + Sl. — WE 
. WW of 


| ſhelf are the ſleeping places of the family. 


| blackas a chimney ; ; and, as all the houſehold 
functions are performed in them, ſuch as baking, 


moſt propriety of ſpeech, black-rooms g. Un 
der the floor of the room is a cellar ||. 5 
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of equal height vim the oven, is a broad ſhelf 
of board. The top of the oven and this 


The light is admitted into theſe houſes through, 
two or three holes in the walls furniſhed with 
ſhutters , or through a little window of muſ- 
covy-glaſs 1, or only of bladder, oiled linen or 
paper. The ſmoke finds its way out as well as 
it can through theſe apertures in the wall. 
Theſe rooms, as may well be ſuppoſed, are as 


cooking, waſhing, &c. it is hardly poſſible to 
keep them clean. They: are called, with the ut- 


15 A complete town or country houſe, for the I 
15 fake of having a cellar, ſtands raiſed a fathom 
above the ground, and has a black-room and a 
white-room 3, and between the two, a ſmall » 
paſſage = The black- room has frequently "'Þ 
chhmnoy « to the oven, and a wandow of — or 


of tiles, or bricks covered. with plaſter. The : 


_ ce. ; Ts. | Pagre. 1er. 
* entrance, 
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entrance, by a covered flight of wooden ſteps 
to the aforementioned paſſage, is from the 
back-yard, not from the ſtreet. | * 
The magazines or ſtore- rooms“ are ſmall | 
detached huts, for provifions, corn, in ſhort all 
the neceſſary ſtores. The ſtables are mere ho- 
vels or ſheds, open to the yard, or at moſt 
fronted with wattles, paid with mortar; in the 
M8 latter caſe they are called pokleti. The bath- 
_ + reſembles a detached black-room. It 
ſands alone; has an oven like the other, ſmoke- 
holes, a water-tub, bruſhes, and benches raifed 
one above another in the form of a ſcaffold. 
The corn-kilns | are without the towns and 
: villages. Places thus built muft be very liable 
to raging fires; 4 and, when once they break out, 
they rarely leave any thing unconſumed. 8 
The houſehold- furniture, both in town and | 
country, even among people of opulence, i 8 
very ſimple. In the room, which, with very 
few exceptions, is, at the fame time, the kitchen, 
are a table, benches, the ſhelf, which ſerves 
for the dormitory 5, and in the corner one or 
more holy figures |. The rich have a great = 
many of them, ſome with rims of beaten filver. 
Before theſe, lamps or wax candles ate kept con. 
ſtamtly burning, or at beat on Ml the feſtivals, .. 


» Ainbar. — Ban. 
| Obrafk. | 


1 8. — i Potak. — 
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| 
| which amounts to nearly the ſame thing; ſo 
| that many of theſe ſummer-rooms have the ap- 
5 pearance of little chapels. Culinary utenſils, 
and thoſe for the uſe of the table, are as 
few as can well be conceived. As vehicles 
they make uſe of quite ſmall open one-horſe 
. 5 carts *, or ſomewhat larger, and half covered 
| ; like a child's cradle , alſo with one horſe, 
5 without ſhafts, ſo that a collateral horſe can 
at any time be put to; both kinds of ſuck 
a ſimple mechaniſm, that almoſt any boor can 
make a new one or at leaſt repair the defects 
- the old one even upon the road. They 
are extremely light and commodious. — Splin- | 
ters, like laths, of fir or very dry birch-wood f 
| LE much more commonly uſed for giving light 
In - in the room, after dark, than tallow-candles, = 
As the country towns, in general, progreſſively 5 
endeavour to imitate the Reſidence, one per- 
cCeives from time to time loftier houſes of wood 
or brick ſpring up, built i in a ſuperior ſtyle, with 
- faſhionable furniture within, gardens. laid out in 5 
2 regular method, &c. 3 
The inferior houſes are much peſterel with 5 
3 vermin; beſides the common houſe- 5 
rat 8 and mouſe ||, they ſwarm with water-rats d, 
bats 6, large beetles E very frequent, crickets, 
——_— Cabitki + Latchinks. Kriſſa. 
Mie. 9 Kriſſa vodenaia. 6 Letutfia miſhe. 
5 Tarocani ; blatta oriental. Linn. 


bugs, 


ſoup e, which is never omitted, meagre fiſh and 
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bugs “, fleasF i in abundance; various kinds of 
very woubiſiine flies, gnats f, moths, bull- 
moths, wood. lice; in ſouthern r places frogs, 
toads, and tadpoles; in Siberia little beetles 8; ; 

about the Tſheremtſhan. lapland beeties je. 
The preparation of their victuals is ſo ſimple, 

that foreigners do not eaſily bring themſelves to 
reliſh it, but adhere to the cuſtomary way _ 
dreſſing their food in their own countries. 
Freſh meats with watery ſauce, or baked paſties 5 

of common cruſt, with minced-meat, or whole 


- fiſh, fiſh with water and ſalt, without other ſauce; 
cabbage and roots chopped together, cabbage- 5 


fleſh ſoups, cool-drinks 0, quas, with eggs, 


minced-meat, and leeks, pancakes E, ſoup of : 


ground hemp and linſeed, millet- ſoup and grits, 
turned milk v with meal and four milk, &ec. 


0 almoſt all ſeaſoned with onions, leeks, garlic, 


diſhes. 


and ſometimes pimento, are their ordinary | 
Where Tartars dwell, they uſe likewiſe 


0 few wild roots, eſpecially dog. tooth 5 ly- | 


c roats e, and others. "Tu the . "_— =: 


4 Bloki. + Dermeſtes e Linn: 


© Hhpk- 


Pruſſak; blatta aſiatica. || Blatta lapponica Lins. 


3 Piroggi. [Mw Tſchi. L Bad vina. BY Blini. 


x Kiſſel. e Kandik ; erythron. dens canis Linari. 
9 Sarana; wn manage Laan. 
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ſerved up nuts, orchard-fruits, and the ſeveral 
wild fruits produced by the country round; 
blackberries, ſtrawberries, ſloes, &c. At an en- 
tertainment of their friends and acquaintance 
they provide a ſurpriſing variety of theſe kinds 
of diſhes. The lower ſort feed very poorly at 
all times, but particularly in the faſts. 
towns, the table in good houſes is becoming more 


1 50 5 luxurious and faſhionable from day to day. 


The moſt common domeſtic drink is quas, a 
| liquor prepared from pollard, meal, and bread, 
or from meal and malt, by an acid fermentation. 

It is cooling and well- taſted. Corn-ſpirzts *, and 
rectified corn-ſpirits „ ſupply the place of wine. 


In large 


In good houſes, fruit- wines, raſberry- wine! 3 


cherry. wine $, bilberry- wine l, &c. from the 
Juices of thoſe fruits, mead and brandy made by 

— fermentation, which are pleaſant enough to the 
palate. Brown beer and metheglin are more in 
uſe than braga or white cloudy beer brewed 


1 from malted millet or wheat, with hops, and 1 5 
buſa or white unhopped wheat- beer. Tea is ' 


„ general uſe. The true ruſſian tea is a 1 


concoction of honey, water, and ſpaniſh pepper, 


and drank warm. It taſtes well and cheers the 
ſtomach. Many even of the common people 
Vina. + Vodka, | t Malinofka. 
| $ Vifhnofka., |} Tſhernof ka. 3 Sbitin. © 


the ſoldiery all over the empire, the merchants 


Mo this 1 fhall ſpeak a little more 
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drink chineſe tea, ſweetened with honey or ſugar. 

Perſons of diſtinction keep their tables ſupplied 

with meats and drinks entirely in the foreign 

a. hire french cooks, &c. as in other coun- 

tries. Tobacco is but little uſed. 

In the article of dreſs they adhere as faith- 
fully, in the country towns and villages, to the 
manners of their fathers, as they do in food and 
lodging. The nobleſſe, all the officers in the 

civil department; and, beſides the light troops, 


of the chief towns and thoſe who trade with 
them, the mine-owners, and almoſt all the people- 


of quality throughout the empire, dreſs after the 


german faſhion ; and the ladies, even in the re- : 
moteſt and moft retired parts of the country, 


appear more modiſhly attired than would eaſily 


be imagined. The burghers and mercantile claſs, | 


however, * ſpeaking, ſtick cloſe to the 
national dreſs, no leſs than the peaſantry. of E 


„ 
The men let their beards grow, which are 


commonly long and thug the hair is cut and * 


r 4 
of collar, and made of white, blue, or red linen. 
Their trouſers + are looſe, and tied below the 


_* Rubaſhka. 9 


1 


knees. The ſhirt uſually hangs over the trow- 


— 
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ſers, and 18 girt round the waiſt with a ſtring. 


Stockings * are not fo commonly worn by the 
lower claſs of people, as leg-wrappers f, which 
they tie about their feet and legs with pack- 
thread, ſo as to make them look very thick. 


Shoes f are worn by the better fort, and mat- 

” flippers $ by the common people; but half. boots If 
are in very general uſe. Over the fhirt they 
wear a fhort breaſt-cloth 3, or 2 veſt furniſhed 

with buttons. The coat 9 is made ſo big as to 

allow of one ſide lapping over the other before, 5 
with little buttons, cloſe ſleeves, and a collar. 

The ſkirt is made with gathers at the hips, and 

reaches below the calves of the legs, and the 

E garment. is girt round with a ſaſh that paſſes 1 
twice round the body. At the ſaſh commonly 
hangs a long-bladed knife, in a fheath. The 

c.osvering for the head is either a flat fur-cap, with 
à2u narrow brim; or, in other places, a cap which 
forms a bag of a ſpan in depth, in which they 
| keep their handkerchief on their head. In ſum- 
mer they go with flapped high-erowned dutch 
hats, ornamented with a narrow ribband of ſome 
gaudy colour. The materials of the dreſs vary 


according to the rank and circumſtances of the 


wearer; the rich wear fine broad cloth, fome- 25 


* Tſhulki. + Onutſhi. t Baſhmaki. 6 Laghi 
ll Sapagi. 8 Fufecika. 0 Sipgun. f : Kuſhak. © 
DD 5 times 
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times decorating the edges with gold * 


and little ſilver buttons for faſtenings; common | 
people clothe themſelves in homeſpun cloth, and 
the ſummer in linen, made likewiſe at home. 


A well - dreſſed Ruſſſan makes a very good figure. 


In winter the common people wear ſheep-ſkins, 
with the woolly fide turned inwards ; the better 


_ fort put on furs of a higher price. 


The habits of the clergy, as well in their every- 8 
* wear, as when officiating at the altar, are in 
the oriental ſtyle; the latter of different colours, 

often in brocade, moſtly very rich. The monks 
are always clad in black, and are alſo diſtinguiſh- 

able by their high paſteboard caps, wound about . 


with crape. 


. = women wear ſtockings « or 3 3 
1 and ſhoes like the men, ſometimes likewiſe 
paicked- pointed flippers. The lower claſs fre. 
quently go barefoot, or ſimply in ſlippers on their 
naked feet: their ſhifts are white; but in —_— 
the female peaſants put on ſilk· coloured ſhifts of 
Pl. gauze or cotton: they faſten about the neck 
with a collar, and are decorated with fancied 1 
ornaments of needle- work: the veſt * is cloſe 
about the neck without fleeves, and ſits tight 
to the body down to the hips; from the hips it 
ſpreads without gathers and reaches down to the, 


* Saraphan. 
* 


| ſhoes; 


LY 
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ſhoes; on the facing it is garniſhed with a thick 
row of little buttons from the top to the very 
bottom; it is however girt with a faſh, to which 
the bunch of-keys 1s ſuſpended. The quality of 
the ſaraphan is various according to circum- 
ſtances : of glazed linen, kaitaka, ſilks, fre- 
| quently edged with fur, or lined with it through- 
out. The dreſs of the lower fort of females in 
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winter is more complete, conſiſting of coarſe 


cloth, or ſheep ſkin, with ſleeves. Another 
dreſs is the uſual woman's gown, and a contuſhe 


without fleeves . The duſhagrek is alſo worn 


on the ſaraphan, without a gown. In the winter 


they wear furs made after the manner uſed in 


preſent made by the bridegroom, and the beſt 


” piece of dreſs, the common people, in order to 


make a ſhow of it, go, the whole ſummer 
1 through, to church, to make viſits, &c. in the 
| pelice. They alſo wear necklaces of corals, 


Poland, with pointed ſleeves. As this is uſually 7 


pearls, or golden chains, a, of precious 


with rings and bracelets. Fn: . 
The bead -dreſs is ſomewhat different i in Gif. 
ferent diſtricts. The girls i in general wear their 


hair uncovered more than the women; the 


former plait it in | three plaits, with ribbands 


* * Duſhagrek. 8 ; 


ſtones, and decorate their Fm” and wriſts 
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1 * 
and beads tied to the points of them. In Trer, 
Novgorod, &c. they wear a band acroſs the 
forehead, bedizoned with pearls and beads of 
Vvoarious colours, which gives the appearance of 
a tiara or open coronet. At Voronetz and the 
parts adjacent, both women and girls wear-coifs 
made to fit the head, with cheek-pieces and 
treſſes. About the Oka, at Murom, and the 


country round, the caps are in the form of an 
_ upright creſcent. In the governments of Moſco, = 


5 Yaroſlaf, Kaluga, and the circumjacent parts, : 

the coif has a ſtiff flap before, like a jockey-cap, 
which is decorated with treſſes, pearls, and va- 
rious- coloured ſtones. On this they hang in 


the tartarian faſhion, a veil; but which they 


| uſually keep thrown back. The veil i is generally 
of ſilk, ſet of with gold or ſilver lace. In their 
ordinary dreſs, they tie on the veil over che hair, 
without any cap. In weſtern Ruſſia caps are in 
uſe that are a kind of fillet, with treſſes, pearls, 


and ſtones. Numbers wear caps having —_ - 
Tim one or two inches broad, like a ſmall ſkreen 


5 a flapped hat. Perſons of conſequence, = 


towns, wind pieces of- filk about their heads ö 


n ſuch manner to let the hair hang down in 
_ ringlets from under it; and theſe head-drefſes 


have very much the reſemblance of a high tur-. 


2 = 
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of a ruſſian lady, as linen. The freſheſt and 


7 climate, education, and. habits. of life, b. 


e + ab. 2 Badiaga; beste vil 
| | they |» 
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ban. A * woman's attire is very dear, 


but remarkably handſome. 2 
Paint is as neceſſary an nite; in i the dreſs 


ruddieſt young woman of the place puts on both 


White and red; and, as this practice is preju- 
dicial to natural beauty, therefore ſuch antiquated 
dames as would not appear hideous are forced 
to continue it. Fine white paint is made of pul- 


verized marcaſite; more commonly white - lead f. 


The rouge in the ſhops ſeems to be compounded 
of florentine-lake and talc, with powder of mar- 
cuaſite; red tiffany is alſo very much worn. The 
9 95 village · toaſts gather the roots of onoſma echi- 
dides Linn. or of lithoſpermum ar venſe, which, 
after being dried, they moiſten with their tongue, bs 
and then rub their cheeks with it; or they ex- 
tract the colour with boiling water and alum 
from the rind of theſe roots. Some rub their 
cheeks with river-ſpunge „ till the ſkin is ſuffi- 
21 ciently thinned or inflamed for being tranſparent 
to the blood. From the A. however, we 
we will now retire with awe, a and preſtne no 4 
 fartherto pry into its my ſteries. 


The Ruſſians are a race much e * 
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their « own peculiar uſages, which bare a greater 
affinity with the afiatic than the european, only I 
without the effeminacy.. They fleep on the. 


floor, the hard benches, or the boards placed I 


ſhelf-wiſe for b that Ln ; in the ſummer . 


5 ih winter on the top of the oven, "dans N 5 
1 merely on a piece of felt, ſometimes with and- 
+ often without any pillow, either under & thin | 
. covering or in their clothes. : After eben 2 
their evening devotions, accompanied | with fre- 
quent proſtrations and croſſings, before the ſa - 


cred figures of the fainits, they betake theinſelves * 


early to reſt, and riſe again betimes i in the morn- 


ing, waſh themſelves, renew their pious oriſons, = 


and proceed with alacrity to buſineſs. Into the 

houſes of the great and opulent, even at a | dif. 
tance from chief towns, feather-beds -and late 
* hours, with other 1 have long fince 
found their way. 
Wuenever acquainiance meet together; their 5 
Y term of greeting is, Zdrayſtvui or ſometimes; * 
Zdarovui ! accompanied with ſhaking of hands, 
WH raking off the cap, bowing, and often with kiſling 


|  * Which may be rendered; All bail! or God fave thee! 
or Good betide thee! — Sake! Sit faluti! : 


Vol. 1. B * 4 which 


2 15 faying, Proſhai f ! never omitting the valedictory = 
kiſs. On the {lighteſt interruption or alteration 
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which is much in praftice with both ſexes, 
Even the loweft of the people greet one another 
With great civility. Inferiors kiſs their ſupe- 
riors on the breaſt, and of people ſtill more 


| elevated above them they kiſs the border of 


the garment; and, when the difference is very 


great, they fall down and ſtrike their forehead 


upon the ſhoe of the great man. When they 


have any thing to requeſt, they aſſume a tone 
and geſture, as if they were imploring mercy. 
It is indeeorous to ſpeak loud in the preſence of 


ſuperiors ; and if any one happen to do fo, he 


| is preſently chill by the by-ſtanders, with Do 
not bawl! When a man deſigns to honour his 
aueſts, he lets his wife and daughters appear, 


full-dreſſed, who kiſs the gueſts, and hand them 


what they want at the entertainment. They 


ſeem to vie with one another in the profuſions 
of hoſpitality. Old age is univerſally honoured. 


On the breaking up of company, they. depart, 


to the ordinary courſe of whatever they . * 


about, at eating, drinking, ſneezing, at a ſud- 
den ſtart, at the fight of a particular place, of 


2 church, Gs — W 


Nekriti. f Farewell, — 
=. Yo 


55 remarkably few formalities. 


— on the . the * 
and the two ſhoulders, bowing ſeveral times, 
and adding, with a * ſigh: The — 
have merey ®! 
They have uſually two meals in the i ; 
the forenoon about nine o*clock, and in the aſter- 


and afterwards thoſe of the other ſex. They 


allow themſelves but a ſhort time at table, and 
.-. re eafy and cheerful. 


Even among the inferior 
people the table-linen, platters, and veſſels are 
kept in great cleanlineſs. 


noon at three. The family at theſe times eat all to« 
| gether; and, when it is numerous, firſt the males 


If ſtrangers fit down 


7 with them there are very copious potations. = 
 toxication is not diſgraceful, and even among 
people of good | condition, if a lady be overtaken 


in liquor, it is no ſubject of reproach. They | 
are never quarrelſome or ſcurrilous in their 
cups, but friendly, jovial, courteous, ſpeak in 


: praiſe of the abſent, and boaſt of their friend - 


ip 4 and thoſe that are not able 0 ſtan a, fi a = 


nies, ans 2 3 take thels f. 104 with , 5 


In towns and great 


village · ſtations, women fit in the ſtreet, near = 


radar. v with tables Fn roglt and boiled 


= B B - ; meat, 
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meat, fiſh, piroggees, cabbage-ſoup, cucumbers; | 
bread, and quas, conſequently a ſuperb and 
every where a cheap repaſt, which is taken 


ſtanding, and always NE Ins with a _ . 


or two of brandy. 
Holidays * 1 kept i in idleneſs b wanton 
| jollity. No one negleQs to keep his birth and 


name's day, and thoſe of his family. The day 


1s opened by devout attendance on mals; then 
the perſon whoſe feſtival it is gives an entertain- 
ment of the beſt he can provide to his friends, 
who, to ſhew their attention to him, preſent 


_ themſelves uninvited at his houſe, Ihe poor 
make their maſters and patrons 2 preſent — 


| loaf of bread, a few apples, or ſome trifle of that 
ſort, in order to get a return in money to enable 
them to entertain their friends, which they faith. 
_ fully employ to that purpoſe, and generally 
finiſh the day with a hearty drunken- bout. 1 
| To hot and cold bathing they are fo habitu- | 
ated from their earlieſt infancy that the practice ; 


= indiſpenſable. They uſually go into the hot- — 
ES bath once a week, beſides other frequent occ a- 
2 _ ſuch a, after a fight 3 hard 


. me. "They _ 3 bath very. tot, heating the 


room with large ſtones made glowing red, and 
, rab 2 


ning 
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raiſing. à vapour by repeatedly: throwing water 
upon them; the room all the while being fo 
tight that no particles of heat or vapour can 
tranſpire. The bather lies extended naked upon 
a mat thrown on one of the ſhelves of the ſcaf- 
5 fold already deſcribed, which the higher he 
aſcends the greater the heat he feels. When 
he has thus Jain perſpiring for ſome time, the 
waiter of the bath, generally a female, comes 
and waſhes his body all over with hot water, 


E ſcourges and rubs him with bunches of leafy 


| God®! js their commopelt_ aſſeveration. 


birch, wipes him with cloths, and then leaves 
him to lie and ſweat as. long as he chooſes. ; 
Numbers of them run from 1 hot bath into 

the cold water flowing by, and in winter roll 
themſelves in the ſnow, without * any. 
bad conſequences from i it. 
Oaths and curſes are but little in uſe: |; by 


ſcene and ambiguous, abuſire and ludicrous 
expreſſions are very uſual among them, Flat- 
tering terms are in great ule; for inſtance, to 


Ob- 


an elderly man, Batuſhka, good father ; to an 5 


older man, Deduſtka, 260d grand-papa ; 


a matronly woman, Matuſhka, good e 1 


which term is even uſed to the empreſs ; : to A 


pil Duſhinka! my little foul to a boy,” Gotub- 


Wt W | 
FEE 1 


1 
: * * 
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iſchiek! my kttle dove! &c. Good brother * 
is moſtly uſed towards inferiors. Perhaps it 
may be better made in Engliſh, by Good —_ | 


or honeſt fellow ! 


The intercourſe acre the ſexes is more |: 


s free than elſewhere, particularly i in the country, 
on account of the contracted ſpace of their 
habitations and ſleeping room, their baths, the 
ſimplicity of their converſation, and their artleſs 
fongs. The behaviour of huſbands toward their 
wives is, in general, comparatively with euro- 
pean manners, rough and auſtere. The wives 
| muſt work hard, and are often obliged to be 


the tame ſpectators of their huſband's intem- . 


perance and irregularities without daring to 
complain; but to this they are ſo early ace 
cuſtomed that they are ſeldom heard to vent a 


murmur even while ſmarting under very tyralls 


nical treatment. In larger towns, however, 

and even among people of condition, the ladß 
is in a quite contrary predicament; and they 
are either very much llandered or many a kind 
= huſband ſometimes gets a rap of the ſlipper. It 


is a maxim with parents of the common claſs, 


never to become dependent on their children; 


and therefore keep the management of the houſe 


g Y . F 
> 
> 7 - 


te girls of her acquainta 
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in Py own n hands, un hey i be. _Indaed the 


laws of the land are more favourable to yn 25 


| and mothers than they are in other countries. 


With ſubſtantial people the e 5 
is made with mercantile punctuality; the com. 


mon ſort enter into the nuptial ſtate, for its pe: 
culiar purpoſes, as young as they can; and, as 
houſekeeping is not expenſive, and as education 
is neither attended with coſt nor trouble, they. 
= live as much at their eaſe as before. The be: 


trothing is performed with eccleſiaſtical rites, 


- generally eight days previous to the marriage, 
and is indiſſoluble. During this interval, the 


bride is only viſited by the bridegroom, and 


with ſinging. On the laſt evening the yo 


f who amuſe her DR 


women bring the bride into the hot- bath, where 


they plait and tie up her hair, all the while fing- ; 

ing ballads deſcriptive of her future happineſs. 
ke marriage is folemnized in the church, 
before the altar, whither they proceed, with the 


figure of ſome faint carried before them. Dus 
| ring the ceremony a crown is put on each of | 


their heads, The prieſt, with dye forms, changes 


their rings, reads to them an admonition of their 


reciprocal duties, gives them to drink of 2 cup 
in token of Wan S 
and * them ated bleſſn 
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At their return from church the father of the 
bride preſents the young couple with a loaf of 
bread and ſome ſalt, accompanied with a wiſh 
that they may neyer know the want of either, 


for which they thank him on their knees. They 


BY then ſit down to ſupper, and when the ſhift that 


the bride i is to put on has been inſpetted, the 
| new-married pair are put to bed. This ſhift i is 
produced the next day to the gueſts, who, upon 
ſeeing the tokens of virginity upon it, felicitate : 
the mother of the bride on that fortunate event. 
All things conſidered, it need not be mentioned = 
that theſe tokens never fail to appear. This 
day paſſes with far more jollity than the former, 7 
as the young woman, being now freed from all 
reſtraint, can bear a part in the : ſports and en- 
tertainments of the company. BY 
The national diverſions of the Ruſſia ans on 
holidays, at weddings, and other occaſions of 
- feſtivity, are very diverſified, and have great 8 


| reſemblance with thoſe cuſtomary among the 


Perſians, the Arabians, and the Egyptians. | 
Their mufic is more uſually vocal than inftru- 
mental. On the whole globe we ſhall ſcarcely ; 
meet with a country where there is more jovial 
and pniform ſinging than in Ruſſia. They all 
| ſing from the child to the hoary head of age, 
pad bark all occaſions, old women excepted, even 


8 £9 b a 


compoſition and their own tunes and their 
 _ thoughtleſs merry diſpoſitions, - reciting ſingle 


. --:Þ 


7 muſic in divine worſhip, is p 
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while at the moſt laborious and tollfome work, 
and generally with all their might; the country- 
roads re-echo with the ſongs of the drivers, the 
village-ſtreers with the merry voices of the girls, 
and ha drinking-houſes are never without a con- 
cert. Their ſongs, are ſimple recitations, antient 
or n on the fubject of love, nature, and 
tales of chivalry, giants, and heroes, frequently : 
lewd, and their melodies uniform and mono- 
tonous, but ſometimes pleafing enough. The 
ttle groups of girls fitting together of an even- 
ing and ſinging * are very entertaining. The men 
ſing, from the fullneſs of their hearts, exploits 
ol ſoldiers or kozaks i in time of war, or a thouſand 
other ſubjects that will ſuit their own ſtyle of * 


words or lines from different ſongs, i in nen tune 
— — for whole hours together. ee 


The moſt complete vocal muſic is hs we 


which, as the church allows of no inſtry -umet 3 
expreſsly taught, moſtly brought from the | 

Ukraine for the principal churches, and gives 
great ſatisfaction even to people of taſte. The 


Fg is me; the notes are ex- 


* 18h. —F badi. 
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hear i in their churches on ſundays and holidays; 5 
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preſſed by paints, after the very old faſhion, for 
four voices. The preſent choral muſic is moſtly 
by Mottete. 


The moſt common and the moſt peculiar i in- 


ſtrument of the nation is the cow-horn. It is a 
cornet of from one to four feet in length, of wood : 
or tree · bark, from which the ſtout lungs of a 
| boor can produce A ſound ſamewhat fimilar to 
the human voice. The balalaika, of the bandour 
Kind, of very antient flavonian origin, is a com- 
mon inſtrument both with the Ruſſians _ 
Taxtars; according to Niebuhr it 
uſed in Ægypt and Arabia. The body of it ig 
nun oblong ſemicircle, about a ſpan in length, 
with a neck, or ſinger· board, of four ſpans. k 
8 played on with the fingers like the bandour, 
dre guitar; but has only two wires, one of which ” 
- gives a monotonous baſs, and by the other the 
piece 1s s produced. | Under che touch of able 
| fingers '£ d voice, it ſounds a 


L ome fr ky in the hands of peaple of Ss. = 0g 
5 The gudak is a miſerable violin with three ſtrings, 
| which are all touched by a ſhort bew, though 
only ane of them is fingered : it is not ;pleafing 
49 every ear. The dutka conſiſts of two parallel 
reed - pipes, each with three holes, differing in 5 
their notes * to an octave, fo um! it ſtrikes the 


E 8 _  hearer 


it is alſo much 


| better to do. It is rather a kind of ſhawm, of 


hearer dne were *** it. On dh a ant. . 
quated inftrument only ſimple tunes can be pre- 
duced. The rilek is a common village-lyre; and- - 
the valinka a diminutive pair of bagpipes. The 
guſli is a horizontal harp with wires, played on. 
Vith the fingers, and is competent to 1 

of muſic. As it is a pleafing inſtrument even 


much in requeſt at the tables of country-noble- 
1 men, the overſeers of the mines, and others. The 
cornet “ is chiefly i in uſe among the ſailors and 
boatmen for aiding their voice in finging, as'they 
reſt upon their oars in falling down the current ef 
| the rivers, and in ſhort when the) have nothing = 


| birch-bark, with fix finger-holes, and a mouth- | 
| piece like that of a trumpet. The'failors make | 
a jingling noife with two bunches of little belts, 


5 in time with their mufic. 
. Dancing t is a diverſion every. hee . #5 
lowed. Even the common people, who here 


N to admiration. They generally dance to the 


are not apt to become ſtiff with work, dance 


voice. The univerſal dance of the country 
1 conſiſts in frequent genuflexions of the man, 


and a gentle ſtep in proper cadence 4 the 
woman. It is pantomimic and very engaging. 


| „ Raſhok. | + Dantzanate. Jo 


The | 


9 


without che accompaniment of the voice, it & 
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he woman lays her arms on her breaſt croff. 
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wiſe, beckons to the man with her fingers, 
ſhrugs her ſhoulders, and glides by him hanging 
down her head, with ſome ſide- glances, without 
giving of hands. In another dance, the man and 

woman ſhew a repugnance to each other; they 


Teciprocally paſs by with averted. and diſdainful 


Jooks ; make faces of deriſion at one another as 5 


their backs are towards them; turn about and 


hew by their looks and geſtures an ambiguous : 


averſion. The dove-dance * exhibits an imitation 


of the coaxing airs of turtle-doyes or lovers. 
A Generally one ſtands ſtill to the other; preſently 
the man dances about with reheqyent motion, 
while the woman proceeds i in gentle and delicate 
| movements. Poliſh dances are alſo much i in uſe, ; 
not only in the Ukraine, but in moſt other parts 
of the country, lkewiſe during the winter even- 
ing. companies f are very common. They conſiſt 
in abſurd and ridicylous maſquerades by young 
| people. They ſometimes, though hut rarely, 
put on diſguiſes, humorouſly repreſent groteſque 5 
and romantic ſtories, imitate particular perſons 3 
and animals, and uſually indulge Theulelven 1 in 
ceoarſe and licentious buffooneries. 
comedies, or maſquerades, which are ſometimes WM 
omitted, the 7 amuſe themſelves with ſing- 


After theſe 


ad Golubetz 7 Vetcherinki, Tgriftzi. TP 
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ing, A playing for ſtakes, and . 
with eating and drinking. 


They are very much attached to . , 
diverſions. - In ſevere winter-nights . the ladies 
make fledge-parties, i in which there is always 
much vehement ſinging. The ſwing and round- 
abouts are diverſions of the eaſter holidays. 3 


The former, is carried to great perfection; five 


or ſix people ſtand or fit, one behind another 


= onaplank, which is ſwung to a great height. 5 
Inſtead of a plank, ſome of theſe ſwings have 


|| on a block of wood as 2 fulcrum ; one ſtanding | 


church and court holidays, is a ſpe 


wooden lions, ſwans, bears, coaches, chairs, 
ſofas, &c. The girls divert themſelves in ſam- 


mer in jumping on a board, reſting in the middle 85 


on each end of this board, they . bound 
one another up to a ſurpriſing height. The 
an of the ĩce- hills has been deſcribed in 2 
former ſection of this work. Wreſtling and 
boxing are another diverſion, though verx 
d—_ performed. Ringing the bells, on 


ies of exerciſe ; 


of which they. are remarkadly: fond ; but they 


produce nothing like harmony from them. The 


the —— 


C \Rulaſhagi | bos. LETT 


ſole 2 condiſs i in . the n 1 
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2 the country the women are generally de- 
livered in the bath room, and the births are for 
the moſt part happy and eaſy. The prieſt uſually 

gives the child the name of the ſaint that ſtands 
on the day in the church-kalendar. Every one 


on viſiting the lying-in woman kiſſes her, and | 


privately flips a preſent in money under her 


pillow. Dependents make uſe of theſe oppor- 


tunities for complimenting their Cy Who 
do not accept of preſents. 
A careleſs diſpoſition, and a way * kſe 


” naturally auſtere, an exemption from very toil. 


co Ruffia and Siberia, keep them in conſtant 
haeealth, generally to a good o | age. 


ſome labours, and the uſe of the bath, but 
| eſpecially a elear and bright atmoſphere, peculiar 


fick have ſeldom recourſe to medicine. The 


Even the 


country has but few, and no violent diſeaſes 


peculiar to it. Sometimes in ſummer a ſort of 


72 phthiſicky complaint * appears, eſpecially in the 


wy part of the body; and though mortal without 


paarts bordering on the Irtiſh, affecting both men i 


and cattle. It firſt ſhews itſelf by a bile on ſome 


help, is not contagious. A certain cure has of 
| hte been diſcovered for it, by making an inciſion 


in the bile, quite into the ſound fleſh, and then 


8 — the wound with tobacco and fal ammo- 
- * Yaſſua. AE 


- 
on 
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tac. In the confines of the upper Lena, ſwelled- 
necks are common; young perſons, however, 
in places that have better water, eſcape them. 
About the Caſpian they are ſubject to a horrid, 
flow-conſuming, mortal leproſy, called the En. 

mean- diſeaſe *, alſo the Black-fickneſs } ; but 


this is not frequent. 


| wort are taken againſt almoſt all accidents, in 
large doſes by eye-meaſure. Moxa || of mug- 


Several of their . reme ; require * 


| patient fortitude truly heroic. A mixture of 

garlic, onions, and ſpaniſh pepper, with brandy, 
1s an univerſal medicine for all diſtempe 

Venereal complaints, which are ſo very common, 
are here but little inſectious, and not frequently 
even by coition are cured, without any prepa- 
ration, by mercurial ſublimate, verdegris, and 


vitriol, kneaded and baked in bread-crult ; never- 5 


theleſs great numbers retain injuries from it for 


wort -flocks, are often burnt on the belly far 


bones. 


The dead are ** * long 1 * 5 


| their dagen ad friends; but, from. a natural 


* Krimſkaia boleſna. —& + Thhornais nemotſh. 
r Aconitum 3 Linn. Veratrum. 


Yadti OOTY "= 
1 1 repugnance 


the reſt of their lives, and not a few fall early : 


| paingofthe bowels, and on the joints, for aching 
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repugnance to the idea of death, they uſe bos © 
| little ceremony with the corpſe. They put on it | 
a ſhrowd, then lay it in a coffin; in which it is 
brought, open, only covered with a pall, to the 
grave, attended by prieſts, chanting hymns, and 
bearing croſſes and lighted tapers in their hands: 
Being come to the place of interment; the atten- 
dants take leave of the body by a kiſs, give 3 
blefling, then faſten up the coffin, let it down 
into the grave, and ſhovel in the earth. On 
theſe occaſions the nobles and the rich put on 
black, but others make no change in their dreſs. | 
The lower ſort bury their dead in their ordinary 
clothes. Such as die on the barks upon the 
rivers are taken to the ſhore by their companions, 
and there put in the ground, without any other 
ceremony. Great funeral feaſts and mourning 5 
in black clothes are not cuſtomary; ; among the 
few diſhes they ſerve about, one is uſually a 
” frumenty of ſoaked wheat, in reference to the 
paſſage concerning a ſprouting wheat - corn in 
John, xi. 24. In great towns the funeral obſe- 
quies are conducted, among people of condition, "= 
as they are in other countries. . 
At the new year is annually held a feaſt of the 
dead *, on which every body viſits'the oF 
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a nce of the outward forms of worſhip, attendance | 


bis relations, lays ſome victuals upon it, and. 
hears maſs, in payment for which the prieſts get. 
the victuals. Profligates, - ſuch as have come to 
a miſerable end, and all who have died without 


the ſacrament, were formerly thrown, without = 


inhumation, into a hut for that purpoſe %, and, on 


1 the Thurſday before Whitſunday f, were buried . 


by the clergy, who ſaid maſſes for their ſouls, at- 
tended by the inhabitants of the place. At preſent - 


greater indulgencei is ſhewn to theſe poor wretehes. Z 

The antient orthodox Greek religion, to which 
the whole nation is attached, is univerſally ac- 
knowledged i in doctrine and diſcipline. We 15 ö 


bere ſpeak only of its externals. The churches 
and the ſacerdotal veſtments are very magnificent. $ 


The people at large are very ftri& in the obſerv- 8 


on maſs, keeping the faſts, (which take up one- 
third part of the year,) performance of domeſtic - 
devotions morning and evening, confeſſion, re- 
ceiving | the ſacrament, &c.' To build churches 
is a meritorious act; hence it is, that even the 


3 ſmalleſt towns — ſuch a number of theſs . 
ſtructures, and ſome of them handſome. - As, ES 


Z by reaſon of the ſeverity of the winters, it is 


neceſſary to heat the churches, there are fre- 
| 8 two churches. in one "CO" a 


1 + Sedinik, 
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winter and a ſummer church; at other times 
they conſiſt of two ſtories, uſed to the ſame pur- 
poſes. The clergy are held in great honour, 
and are extremely tolerant towards all other 
profeſſions of faith. The titles of metropolitan 
and archbiſhop are not attached to the ſee, but 
are at preſent merely perſonal diſtinctions con- 
ferred by the ſovereign, which give the poſſeſſors 
no additional power, and ſcarcely any precedence. 
Every one, on meeting a prieſt, kifles his hand, 
In return for which he receives his bleſſing with 


the ſign of the croſs: this cuſtom is now, how- 


| ever, pretty much confined to country places. 
Paſſion- week is kept by every perſon in great appa- 
rent ſolemnity, with frequent ceremonies of devo- 
tion, to which they are invited by ſow and diſmal 
ſtrokes of the church- bells: but the eaſter· week 
Is paſſed pretty nearly as in ſome other coun- 
tries, in various diverſions, drunkenneſs, and 
debauchery. At this feſtival it is the univerſal 
cuſtom all over the empire to preſent each other 
with an egg, accompanied with a kiſs, at the 
fame time ſaying : Chriſt is riſen * ! to which the 
other replies: He is riſen indeed 7 „ 
. ſuperſtitious notions and practices the Rut. 
ſians are as little deficient as their neighbours. - 


chene ene; t betete: 
| . Many 


7 


ng river, and learn, from the figures the ribbons 
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Many of them, a well as among us, delieve in 
ghoſts, apparitions, and hobgoblins, and are not 
fond of inhabiting the houſes of near relations 
deceaſed; whence it happens that many houſes 
are left to fall in ruins, or paſs into foreign 
hands at a very cheap rate. A houſe too, whoſe 
| owner fell into poverty, or was otheriſc-unfor- 
tunate, will not readily find a purchaſer, be- 

_ cauſe it has ejected its maſter. On the Thurſ- 
day before Whitſuntide the girls celebrate the = 


feſtival of the flavonian goddeſs Lada and her 


ſon Dida, with ſinging, dancing, and'decorating 
2 birch-buſn with garlands of ribbons}; which 


E they afterwards throw with great ſolemnity into 


aſſume in the current, who they ſhall wed, and 
what their fates ſhall be in marriage. On the 
5th of January they go by night into a croſs- 
ſtreet or into a cellar, which is called, To go 


the prediction of their deſtiny. 


hearing *, and fancy they hear, in every ſound, . 
The day after 


Chriſtmas is ſolemnized by the midwives, 8 
cauſe the virgin Mary 8 midwife had a great _ | 


|  handin the redemption of the world. In Perme; 
and other places, they believe that ſome witches, 
* 5 their incantations, have the oi of 42 


* Sucha. 


; '® Fol 2 1 priving ET 


been ſince continually removing them further 
agaſunder; and when the ſtate of Klef, after 1 
: paration of more than three centuxies, diſſolved 5 
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priving the female ſex of their right to become 
mothers *, but that others can preſerve it invi- 
olably to 2. therefore brides always apply 
to the latter. As wives are ſometimes lighted 
by their huſbands on that account, paramours 
find their advantage in this conceit. But to 
reckon up all the ſuperſtitious fancies of this 
nature would be both endleſs and unprofitable. 
Their domovois are our fairies, and their vodovois 
our water-goblins or wizzards of the ſtream. — 


But, to proceed with our hiſtorical ſketch; 
We have hitherto followed the principal clue 


of the ruſſian empire, without concerning our- ' 
| ſelves with the particular ſtates into which Ruſſia, 
during the period of its partition, was divided. 


None of theſe diviſions left ſo many viſible traces 


in the nation and in the political conſtitution, 


after i its re- union, as the defalcation of the grand - 
duchy of Kief. Their origin from two ſtems, 
diſtinct though belonging to one nation, already 

| ſeparated the kievian from the novgorodian Slavi. 
Their deſtinies and their political condition have 


again into the ruſſian maſs, its inhabitants were 


8 rtſhini.. PF 
4 brethren, 


ſtill a very 2 people from their primitive | | 


1 only! form a particular claſs of the nation, and 
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brethren, i in language, manners, and co 
tion. This difference fubſiſts at preſent, not- 
_ withſtanding the political incorporation; pic 
the two nations are ſtill deſignated by different 
names: the deſcendants of the novgorodian 


colony being now called Great- Ruſſians, and 


the kievian Little-Ruſſians. The former, in the 
proper acceptation, compoſe the principal na- 
tion ®, and chiefly dwell in the old ruſſian pro- 
vinces, though they have ſpread through all the 
conquered countries. The home of the Little. 
Ruſſians is the Ukraine, or the preſent govern- 
ments of Kief, Tichernigof, Novgorod-Sivirſk, & 
Kurſk, Orel, Tambof, &c. and they are alſo 
called Kozaks, though in modern times theſe 


” their conſtitution. is now almoſt entirely effaced. 
— As, beſides the 8 there are 


Wb The Gents Ruſſians a regardec as the maiy-na- 
hes 1. becauſe the kievian ſtate became, ſoon after its 


| . origin, ſubjeR to the novgoradian ; 2. becauſe the . | 
_ during the, period. of ſeparation, was under a foreign ſove- 


8 reignty, mn the erent pen ſtate i in part 3 its 
had an er u os native princes 2 EN 4 


cauſe Kief, on its re-union with the ruſſian body- corporate, : 
2 ſubmitted to its ſovereignty : 4 becauſe the Great-Ruffians ö 
are boy far the moſt numerous, and their 9 


e 3 
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other branches of the Kozaks, and theſe tribes, 
notwithſtanding their manifeſt ruffian origin, be. 
ing very diſtin& from the proper Ruſſians by 

their mixture with other nations, and by their 


peculiar conſtitution, it is neceſſary to point out 


the eſſential particulars of their N * cir- 
cumſtances. | N 


By Kozaks, in its largeſt ſenſe; is ada 
original ſeparate ruſſian ſtems, who ſettled in 
the ſouthern regions of modern Ruſſia and 
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formed for themſelves a military government. . 


The name Kozak is probably tartarian, and ſig- 
nifies an armed warrior. It is likely that it 
may have paſſed from the Tartars to the ruſſſan 
. Kozaks, when the latter, after the demolition 
of the tartarian ſovereignty, Fettled in their - 
Feats and adopted: a ſimilar mode of life ORD 


© The 


* The emperor Coulfintive Porghyrogranets fo early 
: of tlie ninth century, mentions a country of Kaſachia, bs. 
"tween the Euxine and the Caſpian, at the foot of the 


caucaſian mountains ; and, from the ruffan year-boakts, we = 


learn, that the ruſſian prince Miſlaf at Tmutarakan, a ſon 
of the great Vladimir, in the year 1021 made war upon a 
nation called Koſagi. Both ſeem to be the fame people, 
and of tartarian origin. They got their name probably | 
from their mode of life, as the Kirghis-Kaiſaki bear the 
3 ſame appellation from their eaſy method of carrying 'on 
war. The ruſſian annals frequently mention the tartarian | 


the chief ſeat of the Tartars on the Valga) and Arzoffhoi b 


1 ſelves diſperſed, and united wich other tartarian nations. — 
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The Kozaks, by reaſon of their federal con- 
ſlitution, military and civil, form à diſtinct part 
and claſs of the nation. This conſtitution they 
obtained after the demolition of the tartarian 
empire, when the government appointed them 
the guardians of the new frontiers, and allotted 
certain diſtricts of the country for their ſupport. 
They had their name from the tartarian Kozaks, 
which conſiſted of a band of refractory people. 
At preſent they are the irregular and country- 
troops, and are compoſed of various, diſtinct, 
conſiderable, bands or regiments. 170 


»„— 


5 1 eſpecially 1 4 reign of = Li in 1 1 
time there were Ordimſtoi (from the great Orda or Horde, 


| Kozaks. Theſe two branches are to be conſidered as the 
laſt remains of the tartarian ſovereignty in Ruſſia, and even 
theſe are either exterminated by the Ruſſians, or have them- 


In their ſtead aroſe the Don-bozaks, who, notwithſtanding .. 
| this connection and the apparent analogy of their manner of 


= political regimen, and features of face, are genuine : 


| Ruſſians, as their language and religion evince. Had they 
been converted to the latter, the ruſſian annaliſts, who care- 
fully take notice of every converſion, would certainly not 
5 have paſſed i it over in ſilence. Sammlung rufſ. geſch. vol. iv. 
Compare with HupeP's nord. miſcell. part 24 and 25. Annales : 
de la 3 far Seberer. 3 * * 
— OWE 2 
—B The 


„„ — Free * 


zaks, though in complete ſubordination to the 


ruſſian ſupremacy, whoſe ſubjects they are in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, is at once military 


= and democratic ; j with the Malo-ruffians the mili- 


all are brethren, and may reciprocally command 
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The internal conſtitution of the- faverah\Ko, 


tary eſtabliſhment is more regular, The Ko- 
zaks have no nobility, conſequently no vaſſals 


and obey, without reproach or farther conſe- 


_ quence. They elect their ſuperiors from their 
own body, reduce them again to the common 


level, and chooſe others! in their ſtead: the com- 


mander in chief alone is appointed by the go- 
vernment, whoſe concurrence is alſo neceſſary to 
his being depoſed. All the commanders are in 
conſtant pay of the crown; but the common 
: Kozaks only when in ſervice. They are obliged 
always to clothe themſelves at their nm ex- 
pence, (the fiberian Kozaks excepted) to pro- 
vide themſelves with horſes and arms; conſe- 
quently, at all times to be completely ready "Wb 
march: while in actual ſervice each common _ 
man receives the munition and the pay of a 
ſoldier, 12 rubles Per annum; the pay of the 
officers is 
young people i into the ſervice at the age of " 
2 sive den * eee when turned 


is in proportion. They enliſt their 


ons Their 


* 
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Their commanders, as countrymen, are called 
im the villages elders, or aldermen , and oer 
towns and diſtricts, attamans, corruptly het- 
mans. As militia, they have ſubaltern officers 


enſigns 8; ſeribes ; adjutants ; and every re- 


giment 0, which, according to the extent of the 


f of the Kozaks 1 is under the command of a 


fubalterns of the army. In the two laſt tur 
_ howevery/ all the — 1 10 


— — my — 1 
the rank of officers of the regular militia... Since 
; that wad * bare n az . 


ary) petty — dec 


gal ap hats LA thats iow =” 


„ Serbe. 
t Seni. 
1 


5 Choral. | Pillari. _. 2 Yellaub. 
* VN attaman. o Glavnoi * attaman 


over tens and fifties} ; captains over hundreds ; 


diſtrict, is kom 100 to 3000 men ſtrong, has 
_ a' general officer E; but the whole diviion or 


generaliſſimo 9. All the officers, up to the atta- 
man, are without rank, and may be under the 


than the poſt he fie. The officers, howener 


"4 - . * 0 8 6— 
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to the regiment-box, 7 mn or 1 the 
ſcourge. 

Beſides an exemption . the pennt *s 
the Kozaks enjoy ſeveral other privileges, accord- 


228 [ [ITY 


* 


ing to circumſtances, in their particular diſtricts; 


ſuch as, the liberty to fiſh, to hunt, to get their 

ſalt from the lakes, to diſtil brandy, &c. without 
paying for it. This maintains their families, 5 
when they are in the field ; and, in long intervals 
of peace, enriches the induſtrious. | 


Every Kozak muſt keep two horſes, akon. in 


ſervice, and clothe himſelf in the poliſh or oriental 

_ faſhion, but the quality and colour of his dreſs 
bs left to his own choice; therefore, on muſter- 
| ing-days they make a motley appearance. Their 
weapons are: a lance, headed with i iron, about a 
wo pan long, with a ſhaft of three yards and a half | 
in length, a ſabre, a. firelock, carabines, or 
piſtols, or, only a bow and- arrows: All bear 
- lances, which, when on horſeback, by means of 7 
4 flip thong, they ling to a reſt in the ſtirrup, 
on their arm, or on the pummel of the ſaddle. 1 
Of che other weapons ſome have one ſort and 
others another. Some are without ſabres, and 
vided with the latter, bear a cartouch-box over 
tte ſhoulder, which is replaced by a quiver with 
ſuch as carry che bow. _ The W is generally 


decorated 


3 
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decorated with a bit of a f ſtreame! 2 W the 
iron head. The Whip“, being a planted | 
laſh an ell long, and as thick as e's. | 3 
faſtened to a ſhort ſtick, may alſo be aud 
among their weapons, ſince, beſides exerciſing 
it upon their horſes, they fall upon an unarmed 
enemy with it, making very ſenſible impreſſion. 
Their ſaddle is merely a wooden frame, under 
which they lay a piece of felt for ſaving the tkin 
of the horſe, and on it a leather cuſhion; in com 
paſſion to their o.¹ n. The Kozaks are always 
expert riders, and their miſerably- looking horſes 
are well taught, and perform wonders. aſd 
polk, or regiment, has two or more ban 
= ſilk, cut to a couple af points by a pyramidical 
fiſſure, on which is painted the figure vine 
. patron- ſaint, * . have no 
— 8 ORs, + 6 nal a 


ried by the ſecond nuts and, dee r 
find any thing chat their horſes — they 
_aleays mn eie lt m. 

put pon bag an Len diciplined' they raſh. 
isl CHI epi TEES TY ; 
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-with great impetuoſity ; in attacking the baggage 
and magazines, in forcing contributions, and the 
like, they perform miracles. In the late turkiſh 


for their ſervices, they were clothed in uniform, 
and their officers received rank and portepees, 
and on ſome the empreſs beſtowed military 
orders, and gold-medals to be worn as marks of 


copia of- the ruſſian nation; and continued to 


e 
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wars ſome polks behaved ſo well, that, in reward 


her favour. According to their original deſti- 


nation, they are ſtill chiefly employed in guarding 
the lines or frontiers, a part of them in forts and 


ſtanitzes, and another part during ſummer in 


the ſteppes, where they encamp in tents or in 
Huts made of buſhes or clay. 


The Kozaks are divided, as * ks thike 


origin as by their preſent conſtitution, into Td 
main branches; the Kozaks of Little-Riffia, and 
4 the Kozaks of the Don. From the former are 
f ent the — in the government 


The guns diode, of r Kief w was, a Oleg 
chither his ſeat from Noygorod, the 


be ſo till the year 11 57, when the grand-duke 


for 
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for his reſidence. From chat time forward, 
though Kief had its own princes, yet this con- 
tinued no longer than till the year 1240, when 
the Tartars conquered Kief and deſolated the 
whole country. Eighty years the tartarian 
dominion laſted, during which this 2 
dom retained its native princes, but t they were 
under the arbitrary orders of the; Apres, and 
were obliged to divide their ſovereign-rights with 
— tartarian viceroys. From this ſupremacy, 
which left the country ſtill ſome ſemblance of e an 


3 independent conſtitution, Kief fell in 1320, 


petty ſtate. The perpetual incurſions and con- 


under the dominion of the lithuanian prince 
Gedimin, who defeated the laſt grand-duke 


Staniſlaf, placed a viceroy in his ſtead, and in 8 


bis condu towards this unhappy country, afted 
1 from no law but that of the conqueror. 


At this æra we are probably to fix the origin | 


Little-Ruſſia. The dread of a foreign ſovereignty 
Which ſeemed to announce itſelf by unuſual 


given riſe to this military republic. A multitude 
1 fugitives, who had abandoned their country, 
collected themſelves together in the lower regions 


of the Dniepr, where they ſoon began to form a 


| teſts to which they were ſubje& from their | 


of the MALO-RUSSLAN Kozaks, or Kozaks of 


ſeverity, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have EP 


* . 
| | 1 er ff EY . 
{+ rn 53 * ry Lag? 2 8 
= . 
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neighbors the Poles, the Lithuanians ant Tar- 
tars obliged them to adopt a military form of 
government. Their numbers were incteafing con- 
fiderably, when Kief, for the ſecond time, in 
1415, was ravaged by the Tartars; and, laſtly, 

on this grand-dukedom being entirely with Li- 
thuani incorporated into the poliſh ſtate, and 

the kings'6f Poland, and the inhabitants ſuffer. 
ing {till grekter hardſhips and oppreſſions than 
before, many of them again fled to the new 
colony which had now e the name of 
Little-Ruſſia, in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from the great ruſſian empire. By inſenſible 
degrees they now ſpread as far as the Bogue and 


the Dnieſtr, and poſſeſſed the whole country in- 


cluded by theſe rivers and the Dniepr. Villages 
and towns ſprung up in which the Kozaks paſſed 

the winter with their families; all the effective 
: men roaming about the ſteppes during the ſum- 
mer, and, like the knights of St. John, perpe- 

tually engaged i in petty wars with the Turks and 


Tartars *. Theſe circumſtances rendered them 


| a barrier to the kingdom of Poland againſt theſe 


enemies; the riſe and progreſs of the new free- 
"I ſtate \ was therefore not only not impeded on the 


— & early as towards the latter end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, the Kozaks ſubdued a part of the Krimea, captured 


Trebiſond, and made military campaigns to Conſtantinople. 


\ 
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part of Poland, but even foſtered and encouraged 
in various ways. King Sigiſmund made over in 
perpetuĩty to the Kozaks, in 1540, the countries 
lying above the cataracts of the Dniepr. Stephen 
Battori put them upon a regular military footirig, 
gave them a hetman or ſupreme commander, 
and granted them likewiſe conſiderable diſtricts .. 
His ſucceſſors, however, departed from theſe 
prudent meaſures; they forbad the Kozaks to 
quarrel with the Turks, without confi idering that 
they thus deſtroyed the fundamental policy of 
this warlike ſtate; Poles forced themſelves into 
the country and took poſſeſſion of the principal 
offices; the greek clergy, in ſhort, were obliged to 
renounce the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and to 
acknowledge the fpiritual ſupremacy of the pope. 


* The auth * prince 23 Rofchinley, n : 
: grant of the town. of Terechtemirof, which from that time 
became the capital of the Kozaks, which had hitherto been 5 
Tſcherkaſfy. The Kozaks obtained permiſſion. to inhabit 

the whole region ſrom Kief to Terechtemirof, and on the 
eaſtern ſide of the Dniepr their former poſſeſſions were en · 

luarged by a tract of country of 120 miles in extent. Thus 
Stephen had the prudence by this piece of policy in ſome 


, meaſure to ſubject the Kozaks to him. His ſucceſſors pro- wo 


fited by this dependence, till at laſt the mutual relations of 
the two ſtates, which had ariſen from protection on one fide 
5 and gratitude on the cher; wy into GEE and 
rebellion. 


Bogdan Chmelnitzki, and this example was ſoon 
followed by all the towns and inhabitants on the - 


arable Plains, Py indeed andy, but moſtly .- 
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- Theſe and numberleſs other oppreſſions at 
length brought on a tedious war, proſecuted 
with various ſacceſs, and terminating on the part 
of the Kozaks with their throwing off the ſupre- 


macy of Poland, and ſubmitting themſelves for- 


mally to the tzar of Ruſſia. This ſubmiſſion 
took place in the year 1654, under the hetman 


eaſtern ſide of the Dniepr, with Kief. Thus at 


length was Little-Ruſſia and the antient main- 
ſeat of the ſlavo- ruſſian nation, after a ſeparation 


of 334 years, again united with the main body 


of the ruſſian monarchy. The events of this 
country, from that period, fall in with the hiſtory - 
of the ruſſian empire. The name Little-Ruſſia 
indeed ſtill ſubſiſts; but the form of its govern- | 
ment, its kozak eſtabliſhment, and the nation 
itſelf have undergone great alterations, which 
have only ſome veſtiges of its former difference. 


The Malo-ruffians are ſomewhat different i in 


: their manners and way of life from the other el 
: nations, and are therefore conſidered as A a gar: 3 
by ticular people. Dit te 


Their country poſſeſſes every T advangage 888 
able to a numerous population; a mild elimate, 


_ fertile, 


iin their features and look, a mingled ſet of man- 
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| fertile, few mountains, waters abounding i in fih 
and a ſufficiency of foreſts. 
The Malo- ruſſians, inthe year 1246, blase 
the yoke of the Tartars; from whom they were 
conquered by the Lithuanians in 1320, during 
| their ſubjection to whom; they probably formed 
themſelves into Kozaks; and in 1471, they were 
reduced under the dominion of the Poles. At 


the Dniepr, and were therefore called Zaporo- 
glans, which appellation was afterwards limited to 

a diſtin troop of them; in 1654 they ſubmitted, 
after a tedious war with the Poles, — 2 
Michailovitch, and from that period have ever 
continued under their antient maſters. "= 
Their intercourſe with the Poles * given 


that time they all dwelt beyond the cataracts o 5 


hed ond of a poliſh and ruſſian mixture = 


ners and cuſtoms, and their. ſpeech a poliſh 
diale&. Indeed they are ſo blended that their 


1 2 e is loſt: diſſembling, induſtrious, 3 


the 6 eee >. 5 
8 ' The nation is diſtributed imo nobiliey, militia, „ 
. and boors. The nobility are deſcended 4 
party from renowned warriors; but moſtly . 
— x — | 
EY vol. 1. * D vaſlals, 


ſures at; * * 8 
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raffle, pay no perſona taxes, and can enter nns 


the ſervice. 


The military claſs is the RY and, lo 
long ago as the reign of king Stephen of Poland, 
procured a diviſion of the country, _— 
provinces, but according to regiments. Theſe 

At preſent are Kief, Starodub, Tehernigof, 
 Neſhai, Priluki, Gadis, Poltava, Lubin, Pereia- 
Ravi, and Mirgorod; each having its capital | 
_ town of the ſame name, and diftrit-towns, with 
numerous villages for Kozaks and boors. 
The regiments * have as many Kozaks as there | 


5 are barracks in the confines of the government; 
accordingly there is a great inequality in the 


deff, but, as fome of them greatly abuſed 


nos remains except the title, The Koaaks holds = 


| whatever employments or trades they pleaſe, | 


number of companies as well as of men. In re- 
gard to officers or commanders who farniſh them- 


| ſelves with horſes, clothes, arms, and accoutre - ⁶ 
| mnonts; 1 is the fame with that of 5 


king Stephen, they were all placed under one — 


5 their power, fcareely any thing of that dignity 5 
der meſſuages entirely as freeholds, and follow 


m. malo-ruffian military has its own juriſ- 
_ Joins, 60 ity own \ | cery, in wind 


"= Polki. 4 Hetman. | 1 


money by taxes * . tolls 5 
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the hetman preſides, who, tilt the time of Ma- 
2eppa, was nearly arbitrary in his decrees;. yet 
one part of the troops is {till called the hetman's 
guard. The inſignia of the hetman are, the 
truncheon, the national ſtandard, the horſe-tail, 
 Lettle-drums, and the national ſignat. For de- 
fraying the public expenditures, the Kozaks rails 


_ fairs, GG 


When the Malo-ruſhans beine to Ruſſia, 
| they conſiſted of 49,009 warriors, who ſoon i in- 
— more numerous, han 1 — * 
them axe regiſtered only 2s Reſere Kamm, n 
| ater times a part of the Kozaks, eſpecially hb 


as are properly ukrainian and flobodian are put 5 


on the footing of huffars, and changed — | 
gular light-horſe. They retain their meſluages, 
are in conſtant ſervice and pay, — 

uniform and arms, and their officers have unk 


ments, the ſervian, —— the mace 
donian, &c. 


The . yeomanry 5 ip che -egiment 
towns, &c. are free, have 1 


in the army. All cheſe together compoſe a body If 
of about 30,000 men, and conſiſt of ten reh. 1 


vades of their own chookng, — kinks 5 


of civil trades. umu 5 


anne vern 
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money. They exceed the number of the Looks 


wow, are more in the foreign ſtyle, of partition- | 
| work and mud-walls; where wood is ſcarce, 
almoſt entirely of mortar, with more apartments, | 
always with chimnies, and plaſtered white on 
the outſide. The furniture is likewiſe more in 
the foreign taſte, and better finiſhed. Many w 
the principal people and foreigners, both in their 
 habitations and their manner of ſivings- e a 
reſemble the Poles and Germans. 


. — corn, cattle, flax, wool, tobacco, 
| ſaltpetre, &c. and have all the neceſſary artificers. 


FE. Poland, the Krim, and other places, and carry 
drandy to the ruſſian towns. As 1 IE 
ſet up no manufactories. 


| chief buſineſſes of the Malo-ruffians. They pro- 
2 duce far more corn than they want — 
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The boors * live in villages adjacent to thoſe TH 
of the Kozaks, and belong either to the crown or 


to the nobility. They are eſtabliſhed according. 
to the laws, and not at pleaſure. They are 


exempt from military ſervice, but pay the head- 


and burghers in a three-fold degree. jo 
The houſes: of the Kozaks, burghers, and - 


The towns carry on a trade with the qrodutts 


hey trade to St. Peterſburg, Riga, Breſlau, 


A endende und it tending of (necks 66 the 


| ® Polpoliti or Poddamie. 1 
conſumption, 


tan of horſes, becauſe they uſe the former for 
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8 which overplus they — export, 
and partly diſtil into a prodigious: quantity of 
brandy. About Kief and Poltava they have 
lately made a good beginning with the culture of 
the filk-worm and the vine. In ſome diſtricts 
grazing ſucceeds much better than agriculture. 

The ſeveral Nn of cattle reſemble thoſe of 

Poland. The ſheep are of che common ſort, 55 


e eee eee eee 


. They attend more to the breed of neat- cattle 


draught, and becauſe they always grow fat i mn. 
autumn, and may be ſent in large droves for the 


them will ill admit of great improvem __ 


ſlaughter-houſes of Breſlau, St, Peterſburg, and - 1 | 


Other places. Many of the country- people and 
 Kozaks have conſiderable cow-lares, | and nume- 
rous: ſocks of bees, which they tend in the poliſh | 
manner. Even children are employed in the 
fandy diſtricts in gathering the poliſh cochineal *, 


. Or the cocons of an inet foung on the roots of 
= viſcolaj, ofthe ſtrawderry . ee 


the ſeleranthus pere 


The Malo- ruſſians feed like the Ruſſians, 5 "I 


zs they have fine gardens, they eat more vege- 
ables, and in general their diet is better. Where 


G NF EAT * 5 = 
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ſeldom care about wine. In woodleſs places they 
warm their rooms and cook their victuals with 
dried weeds, ſtraw, and cow-dung. 
People of the towns dreſs themſelves 1 

german, ruſſian, and ſome in the poliſn manner. 


The Kozaks go entirely in the poliſh dreſs, only 


in their own uniform; the peaſantry wear the 


ame clothes as the boors of Ruſſia and Poland. 


u & thatin uſe with the greek ch” 


do be completely drunk. 


The women of condition are getting my ay 
nearer t te ah tle of deſig. Z 
The ceremonial of their baptiſms and bande 


5 At their marriages, it is uſual for "On mother _— 
bf the bride, from an old traditionary ſuperſtition, 
* try to frighten the horſes of the gueſts. On 


more jovially than the former. On foch 

| btcuſions it is neſther unuſusl nor difgraceſol = 

bor even ladies to take ſtrong liquors far beyond ä 
the point of exhilaration ; indeed, in | te oY 


The Malo-reffians have no pecalr makities 

The plague ſometimes appears upon their fron- 
ters ; but it neither ſpreads wide nor laſts long. 
They have cured the n diſeaſe from time 7 


© # 0 *. 
». 


4 


not with the ſhaven crown. They wear little 
caps with a flat broad brim ; the huffars are clad 


; after the wedding the tokens of pre- 
ſerved chaſtity are exhibited; and that day is If 


= Poles numerous | of tugitive Kozaks fled 


_ conſtitution, they ſettled i in an uninhabited but 


235 comers who now returned to the deſolated in- iy 
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63 by a ſolution of a drachr of mer 7 
curial ſublimate in three pounds of brandy, of 


which they take a ſpoonful daily. Even'ingcu- 
lation of the ſmall-· pox has been long in practice 


among them. Without any preparation, they | 


bind a rag dipped in the variolous pus upon 
ſome part of the child's body, without making 


an inciſion in the ſkin. The child ſeldom dies 
| of this diſcaſe, and as ſeldom fuffers any injury, - 


During the war between the Kozaks and the 


from the weſtern to the eaſtern fide of the 


Dniepr i into the ſouthern provinces of the ruſ- 


ſian empire, where, preſerving their military 


fertile region“. This is the origin of nun 
called the ſlobode Kozaks. The country in 
which theſe were eſtabliſhed had antiently be- 


longed to the grand-duchy of Kief, and, from the ; 
time of its being firſt Over- run by the Tartars, 
had remained an unpeopled deſert; the new- 


heritance of thar dcr, were well. received by 1 


ben ſe of Kar ad Vea. a 5 4 


DD 4 
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gion at preſent i is one of the moſt inhabited of 
the ruſſian empire. 


The ſecond conſiderable . of the mals. 
ruſhan Kozaks, the Zaporogians, aroſe much 
earlier. than the flobode regiments. In order 
the better to defend the country. of the ukraine 
| Kozaks againſt the inroads of the Tartars, it 

| had been ſettled that a part of the young un- 
married men ſhould always abide on the fouth- 
ern borders where the Dniepr falls into the 
Euxine ; by which means this diſtri ſhortly | 
became a rendezyous of ſtout martial youths, 
and the ſtay there was conſidered as a ſchool for 
military « exerciſes. The Poliſh government fa- 
voured this ſeminary, by which the country ob- 
tained the benefit of a border-militia ; and the 


greater degree of freedom in which the young 


| were gradually increafing by fugitive Kozaks 


| Kozaks here paſſed t their time, was ſo agreeable 
to them, that they were never deſirous of a diſ- 
charge from their unquiet and dangerous poſts. 


Accuſtomed to a bachelor's life they admitted 


no women among them; yet their numbers 


who ſought a ſhelter among them from poliſh 
oppreſſion. By little and little their habitations 
extended to the ſhores of the Bogue, and they Eee: 
| eſtabliſhed themſelves in all the adjacent parts. 
5 About che commencement of the ſeventeenth 
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: century they came to a total damen from the 
parental ſtock, the malo-ruſſian Kozaks, under 
the hetman whereof they had hitherto lived, and 
erected a military ſtate of their own, whole 
| chief was to be an elective arbitrary koſchevoi- 
ataman. Their chief-ſeat, which they called 
an coinfified of a fortified camp, and though 
they often removed it from one place to an- 
other, yet they conſtantly remained about the 
cataracts, porogi, of the Dniepr, from which 
they received their diſtinctive W *: Z 
porogi, at the cataracts. _ "NY 
The conſtitution of this little alu nation 

Vas one of the moſt curious in the world. War 
was the ultimate aim of their ſocial conne tion, 


| their habitual trade, and their darling employ. = 


ment. Agriculture and the breeding of cattle 
they entirely neglected, and followed the fiſhery: 
and the chace, no other : 
paſtime. Celibacy was enjoined as a funda- 

mental law of _ ſtate; ; * * * gratifying the 


4 ” WU 1g W 
* import with hetman. The term ſetſaba comes from 
the ruſs verb to cut off, to lop away (1); the camp was 
fortified, and conſequently cut off from the circumjacent 
region or diſtrict. r uy radi Ee" _ 5 
A | 15 


1 "RO 
1 
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inſtincts of nature they wade a practice of "TO 
ing off women from their neighbours, but the 
raviſhers were obliged to keep the victims of 
their luſt at a diſtance from the ſetſcha. In or- 
der to keep up their numbers, they not only ſtole 
children wherever they could catch them, but 
criminals and wgnhanen from all the nations 
around were welcomed and adopted by them. 
There are but few european languages that were 
not ſpoken among them. — Their conſtitution | 
was purely democratic ; ; every Kozak enjoyed 
equal rights. Their ataman was elected annu- 
ally; and, on the expiration of his office, fell 


: again to the rank of the common Kozaks. Every 


citizen of the republic had equal pretenſions to 


this ſovereign dignity. — No written laws were 
known to them, but they had uſages which 


held the place of law, and by which deciſions 


impartiality. A Kozak who killed his fellow- 
Citizen was buried alive with the body. A thief 


under the ſcourge. — The generality of them 


was taken of diverſity of opinion in matters of 
faith. Their moral character was conformable 
to their way of life and form of nn. 


13 | they - 


were made with extraordinary ſtrictneſs and | 


Was obliged to ſtand three days on the pillory, 
and puniſhed with laſhes till frequently be died 


adhered to the greek church; yet no notice 


ALL 
they had all the virtues and vices of a free 
people ſubſiſting by war and rapine. They 
were courageous and favage ; hoſpitable and 

greedy of prey; active and temperate on their: 
expeditions, and lazy and gluttonous at home. 
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amounted at times to 40,000 *. 
Theſe Kozaks often changed their ſovereignty, 
Vow may ſo call the relation in which this in- 

domptable people ſtood one while with Poland, 


then with the Tartars and the Porte, and laſtly 
with Ruſſia. Peter the great deſtroyed their 
| ſetſcha, on their taking part in the rebellion of 
the ukrainian hetman Mazeppa ; but they aſſem- 
1 n OO afterwards under the protection of 
0 Krimea, and were re-admitted-in 
1737 28 n vaſſals. A chancery was erected 
for the eres of overſeeing them, which how- 
ever * der little « or no inflvence- on | their? in- 


were — to the empire \ was to appear in. —4 
field when commanded, at which times they 
wefe pail and provided's as was S ee «Sk : 


n hs tier 
| the real number of the Kozaks, as they confidered their 
force as a political ſecret. In the year; 4764, the number 
of effective people was thought to amount to 277 but 
W 
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— The number of effective men anong them, 
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of rendering themſelves independent. When they 
re· captured the region of the Dniepr, which at 
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the Kozaks. | In the turkiſh war which termi- 
nated in 1774, they not only proved faithleſs on 
ſeveral occaſions, but alſo betrayed their deſign 


that time was called New Ser via, but afterwards 
belonged to the New-ruflian government, and was 


peopled with coloniſts, they declared that coun- 
try to be their property, practiſed | hoſtilities 

againſt the ſettlers, and partly by artifice and 
partly by violence reduced about 50,600 Malo- 
ruſſians to their obedience. This rebellion, their 
life of celibacy and rapine, the total neglect of 

agriculture in ſo fertile a country, and the con- 


tant reſiſtance they made to every attempt at 
bringing: them to a better conduct, at length 


xd the empreſs, in the year 1775, en- 


3 to annihilate the exiſtence of this little 
= ſpartan ſtate. A body of ru 
rounded and difarmed them. A manifeſto was 
iſſued, by which it was leſt to their choice, 
whether, by adopting a decent and 8 re- 
gimen, they would become uſeful ſubjet 3 
take themſelves out of the empire. A part of | 
them remained, and took to various trades; 
others in numerous bands withdrew to the 


han troops ſur- 


Turks and Tartars, or led a roving. life about 


the ruſſian frontiers. The country which they had 
5 was added to the then New. ruſſian go- 


vernment, 


Ekatarinoſlaf. 


Thus far 4 hiſtory i is» 8 po even be. 
lated by foreign writers. Not ſo notoxiqus, 
g however, is the remarkable fact, that the zapo- 


rogian Kozaks ſtill ſubſiſt, only under another 
name, and have recently received a new conſti- 
tution in a country allotted to them. By an 5 


ukaſe of the zoth of June 1792, Catharine II. 


aſſigned to the Zaporogians, who rendered 
themſelves ſerviceable during the laſt turkiſh 
war, the illand of Taman (belonging to the 


province of Taurida) with the entire region be- 


tween the river Kuban and. the Tea of Azof as 
far as the rivers Yeya : and Laba (at tract of 10¹ 
ſq. geogr. miles) for their place of ſettlement. 1 
They obtained at the ſame time, under the | 
name of Kozaks of the Euxine, a well-regulated 7 


kozak-conſtitution, and the right of 


ed of 15,000 men. 6 


was perfectly in the manner of the Kozaks, 


vernment, and belongs at + preſet to that of | 


their own atamans ; 3 but are immediately de- 
pendent on the governor of the province of 
Taurida, and are . under the department 5 
of the college of war. Their numbers, of 
both ſexes, amount now to above 20,000, 
among whom is a diſciplined corps 8 


We ſee then that thou gh their little ate e 
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_ tin; they fell on the expedient of adopting all 
the fugitives from every nation, without paying 

the leaſt regard either to language or religion, 

or adverting at all to their manners or any 
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yet it was far more inflexible and ſevere, and i in its 


political economy entirely ſpartan. Like them 
they were divided into companies, and had offi- 


cers of the fame diſtinctions. To live in military 
celibacy was their primary law. But, as, in 


this manner, they muſt ſoon die out and be ex 


former criminality of conduct. Accordingly, 
they were a vile rude mixture of Malo- ruſſians, 
Poles, Tartars, and every other alien race, which 
not only did not decline, but went on increaſing. 
All the officers were in the pay of the crown. 
The fource of maintenance to the common 
people, i in the method of the Kozaks, ought to 
| have been huſbandry ; ; but they make depreda- 
tions and plunder, on the territory of the Tar- 
tears, Turks, and Poles, their principal buſineſs 
not only in time of war, but at all times.. 


Their ſetſcha had a wooden fortification, and: 'Y 


a particular fortreſs, containing the artillery, arms, 
ammunition, and warlike ſtores. The ſetſcha had 


ſome reſemblance with a kozak. polk, ar regi- ” 


ment, divided into 38 quarters * anſwering to 


4 Kures. 15 


companies. 


and might till then have been only a com- 
mon Kozak, ſo he had but diſtinguiffied m- 
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companies. - In the ſetſcha were ; but few timber 
houſes, as the generality of theſe Kozaks dwelt 
in huts of earth with thatch-coverings. Each 
kure had its officers, and an attaman *, but all 
of them under the command of the koſhevoi 
attaman, who, for the time his office laſted, en- 
joyed great authority, as alſo conſiderable reve- | 


metchandize, brandy, Kc. but, when out of 
office, he returned to the common level, _ - 
| was paid no greater reſpect than the reſt, as they 

regarded all that were out of the fervice as 
brethren. This officer was elected annually, 


nues from tolls on carriage of goods, impoſts on 


ſelf by prudence and courage; and, whatever 7 


he had been before his election, to that lie 
became again on the expiration of his office: 
Io be a Kozak, was, in their opinion, a great 
honour; and therefore they uſed to adopt 


= Kozaks, foreigners « even of the higheſt anks, 


| who, happened to be travelling through their | 


country, giving them a diploma to produce 
as occaſion might require, to certify to the world 
that they had been found worthy of that ſuperior 
 diftinftion. As all among them enjoyed equal 
rights and liberties, every  diffatisfied — 
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without any formal diſmiſſion, was free to go 
wherever he pleaſed: though the greater part of 
the Kozaks dwelt in the ſetſcha, yet many of them 
lived i in a ſuburb adjoining to it, and not a few 
on their little cow-yards , 2 a the * villages 18 


of their territory, 
In the ſetſcha was a market place vail there 


conſtantly ſtood a pair of kettle-drums, which 
were beat by the maſter-drummer , whenever ZN 
the people were to be called to council. At this 
market were ſold proviſions, materials for clothes, 
with all kinds of neceſſaries, brought thither by . 
foreign merchants, who took up their quarters in 
the ſuburbs. The chancery was ſo negligently 
conducted, that it ſeldom knew the true number 
of the people. This was very unequal, but 

— generally ſuppoſed to exceed 40,000 men. 

In the year 1764, 5 had 277 17 Kozaks in 
actual ©.  - 
* aſſemblies | were held in the Ss 
5 place. The koſhevoi attaman appeared with the 
enſigns of his office, the baton of command » 

the banner, and the ſecretary of ſtate with an 

ink- pot. Round the commander ſtood the 

people. The koſhevoi ſtyled the people his . 

young briſk brethren; and the people in return 
ſaluted their officers in terms of reſpect. How- 


„ Chutori. + Dobyſh. + Rad. g Politza. 
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ever, after all theſe compliments, thay 


- 
— N 


wanted 0-carry fame pantcular niotion, or had 


an. intereſt, in preventing the ſucceſs of another, 
came to the afſembly drunk. Whoever was the 


ſubject of debate, was obliged to | 


on the ſpot. In the rada they conſulted on pre- 


i drunk. The koſchevoi. 


mk 33 
r followed the laws of Poland ; the Zapo- 
rogians had nothing written, but judged accord- 


of voices. 1 ſhall juſt throw 


frequently proceeded to injurious epithets, and 
thence to blows; for many af. them, who 


3 


texts for going on parties of pillage and rapine, 
and the beſt means of conducting them. Hs the 


| booty. At the election of the koſcheyoi and the 
ſtarſhines, almoſt the whole rada uſed to be 

ikewiſe, during his office 5 
was obliged to be very bountiful in brandy, as a 
obedience. The Malo- 


ing to antient uſage, and decided by the — 15 
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It was their general practice to make attacks, in 
which there was little hazard and much to be got. | 
Though the Kozaks of the ſetſch lived by pro- 
perty, according to the primitive import of the 
term, as vagabonds, on ſpoil, &c. yet many of 
them in little villages without the ſetſcha purſued 
ſomewhat of agriculture and graziery in the malo- 
ruſſian method. In times of peace they all received 
2 little pay from the public cheſt. - The fiſhery 


on the Dniepr was likewiſe a great help to them; 
which they divided, according to the number of 
the kures, into 38 portions. Many in the fub- 


urbs addicted themſelves to traffic and the vulgar i 
| trades, in proportion as bounds were has to their 


- 1 and depredations. 


EKonzaks were cooks. 


——— ici tr = 
rather the poliſh Ulans ; every one wearing ſuch 


£ materials and colour as he Werd Their dreſs - 
was handſome and warlike. 


In the ſetſcha they lived, eng to'our | 


| Notions, | very uncomfortably - and miſerably. 5 


15 Each kure was a ſeparate meſs, and a couple f 
Their every-day's food 


1 eonſiſted in porridge of meal or grits, and quas 


long troughs with 3 They very rarely 
taſted fleſh, and ſtill ſeld omer bread ; but they 


* f 


or fiſh-ſoup with „which they ate out of 8 
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5 ade brandy as long as their money held out; 
when that was gone, they were obliged to be 
ſober for ſeveral weeks. Marriage formed no 
part of their political economy; no woman was 
even allowed to come into the ſetſcha. Such as 
had the good luck to carry off women from the 
Tartars and Poles, or to get looſe females from 
Little-Ruſſia, cohabited with them as married 
people, or even without the forms of eſpouſals 
in their home-ſtalls. The ſons were raw un- 
poliſhed Kozaks like the fathers. _ Neither mar- * 
liage nor the attendance on domeſtic affairs. were 
allowed to detain them from — the decrees 
: of the ſetſcha. . 
| + Whoever was a Kozak, was l to ck . 
thi faith of the orthodox Greeks. When they 
| had been ſucceſsful in robbery, they firſt ſhewed 
heir gratitude to heaven by making rich preſents . 
to the church and its miniſters; and then bought be. 
| themſelves handſome deed and clothes, and en- 
tertained. in the drink-houſes all that came ; by | 
1 ality they were ſoon reduced to po- 


mis n 3 only; gang * a in 
| poſſeſſion of 46 pieces of cannon, and a large 
e ſmall arms and ammunition. The 


* veny again. When general Balmain ſurrounded ID ; 


x2 : generally 


* YL 


peaceable and induſtrious huſbandmen. 


_ ceedingly rich and fruitful, very proper for agri- 

culture, for the cultivation of vines, for garden- 
ing, and for paſture : but the Kozaks, whole 

ſupineneſs i is unpardonable, being totally giren 


their fine ſituation, and negle& every "benefit 
which would enable them to be happy themſelves 
as well as uſeful to their neighbours. They 
carry on a tolerable commerce with the Greeks 
and the inhabitants of the Kuban, which confiſts 
in fiſh, horſes, horned cattle, and other products. 
They make ſome wine, but in ſo ſmall a quantity 
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generality of theſe reduced "Rae TY are become 
1 ſhall cloſe this account of theſe Kozaks with 


ſome general remarks by Mr. Pleſtſcheyief. The 
ground occupied by the Kozaks, ſays he, is ex- 


up to lazineſs, make not the leaſt advantage of 


that the whole of it is conſumed at home. 


About the Don, as well as in almoſt every part 
| of Ruſlia, from time to time are found gypſies, 
0 a race well known every where by their frauds 
| ang] larcenies. They have no fixed reſidence, : 
but wander continually from one place to ano. 
| ther, and exerciſe the trades of blackſmiths, 
Harriers, and horſe-dealers, which laſt profeſſion = 
hey generally carry on by exchanging inſtead of 
felling their horſes. In order to collect the poll. 


| their deſcent from novgorodian Ruffians. The 


tartarian name of Koz: x 


_ tharithe Ru 
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42 
tax with greater certainty, the majority of them 
are put under the inſpection of different maiſters,: 
of whom they are obliged to obtain paſſports 
before they can go upon their perambulations. 
To the number of the Kozaks may be added the 
inhabitants newly planted in the nei ighbourtiood 
of the rac THEE Laſt are e under on direftion 


af and that ſea, whoſe numbers are not yet 
preciſely aſcertained, _ "brane 

The ſecond main branch of the Koz: s are 
the Donſkoi. They have this appellation from 
the region of the river Don, which they have' 


| conſtantly inhabited, and moſt probably derive 


firſt ſettlements of them on the Don cannot 
well have been earlier than after the Tartars were 
forced out of thoſe parts. The ſame homeſtead „ 
and a ſimilar mode of life probably o occaſi oned the 


$ to be given to the rifing 
1 colony, which was afterwards communicated 14 


the confederate Malo-ruffians, who lived under a 
Uke military conſtitution. It is not improbable = 
fans, on their furſt coming, found” 

ſtill confiderable remains of Tartars in | theſe 
parts, with whorh they united and induced them 

to adopt the greek religion and — lan 
guage.” "This foppoſitiow- at leaſt accounts for 
WEE = the 


\ 


«| Kozaks. 
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the rapid increaſe of the republic and the . 


tartarian mixture, which i is ſtill perceived, as well 
in the features as in the 1 of the donſkot 


This colony, ben . its origin FRY 8 
conſiderable ſtate. The happy effects of their 
profitable warfare tempted a multitude of bold 
and enterpriſing youths to come over to them 10 
from all the provinces of the empire; and the 


1 vaſſalage of the boors, introduced about this time 
into Ruſſia, contributed greatly to multiply their 


dition. 


numbers by runaways from this depreſſed con- 
A great many eſcaped back to their 


_ former homeſtead, and even the priſoners of war 


obtained denizenſhip by t the policy of the Ko i 
for the fake of . the number of their 


1 foldiery. 


1 the unfortanate campaign of the Turks 
| againſt Aſtrakhan in 1 570, they felt themſelves * 


5 ſufficiently bold and powerful to make Tſcherkaſk . 
their capital, 60 verſts from the fort of Azof 5 


delonging to the Turks. — They were. now 8 
reality a bulwark to the ruſſian empire; 3 'the | 
monarch of it therefore ated by theſe Kozaks; 
as the kings of Poland about the ſame time 44 
by the Malo-ruflians : ſhe favoured their growth, 
aſſigned them countries free of impoſts, on the 


. and endeavoured to keep them in a 2 
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government, eſpecially i in times * war. ** he 
year 1579, we for the firſt time meet with donſkoi 
Kozaks among the ruſſian troops; a body of 


them conſiſting of 3000 men were in the ex- 


pedition made by tzar Ivan Vaſlillievitch againſt 


Livonia, by whom they were alſo paid. Since 


that time they have frequently been of great ſer- 
222 —— 
232 ——-— they have 

ter Re a 10 


2 — — o- 
daf, as far as the fea of Azof. Their territory, 
which even now amounts to upwards of 3600 
ſquare miles, was formerly far more extenſive ; 
bat ſince the'rebellion of 1708, « partiof it has 


: _ donſkoi Kozaks have preſerved their kozak con- 
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ſtitution entire, they live under a military regimen ; 
_ — from the other governments. 
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a. corps 6f light-cavalry of 2 en . . 
for marching: 

Ae penn dat, 


Internal revolutions 

have given birth to many enigrations of the” 
 donſkoi:Kozaks, whereby ſeveral: new branches: 

of Kozaks have ariſen, of which. only the moſt 


ſignal are — of being farther n. 


ther Volga, vitire NS — 


of —— completely: * od 
the tente eme leveral to 
= Tichernoi n — ES 
| wards: for. the moſt. part went over to 
the. vil conſtitution. In the year 1934, the. 
|  wplgaie: Kozaks were declared independent o 
tha: of the Don; when they obtained equal 
privileges with the latter, and had | their own! 
| ata. At wen! ren. rogindet:cis 5 
tes part of them ʒ no 
— two lente une the this k _w= 


are * DUBOFSKOT and the eragün- ANSKOT. 
The former have: their chief ſeat in the little town 
of Pubofea, on the tightbank of the eig. The 
l 2 them les k berween Dinitrefſk and 
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Traritzin, and extends over & pace of 100 verſte 
in length and 60 In breadth. They amount to 


about 3000 In the year 1756, they were 
obliged re 
formed into a proper kozak- regiment, and had its 
quarters between Moſdok and Azof.. — The 
_ aſtrakhan Kozaks dwell partly in the city of 

an, and partly in the villages: around 
in number they are about equal to the former. 
—— are moſtly well - ſet, hand- 
ſome men- The generality of them have a edun- 
— — 
mixture of the tartarian; probably from their 
1 — G 


rous occupation * aborded to the! mint; in the 
Anm retreats or ſtudy, . at all dmes 


-| 
4s. Vries THE EMPIRE. 
1 _ yet+ ſince the late wars with the ings thein 
| polki, or regiments, are put on à more — 
1 booting, are uniformly clothed and accoutred, 
1778, four of their atamans were made colonels, 
and more than 20 of them majors. From the 
_ regiſters of the year 1 764, they raiſed, clothed, 
armed, and mounted Wand: at their o 
colts; at t preſent, - in proportion to their num 


crown, | beſides the many privileg s that have 
deen granted them, they are entirely exempt & 
from the payment of taxes; for —— their 
internal conſtitution requires, ey : 1 ſe { 3 
contributions on themſelves. 

As far as 'Tcherkaſk, — all live. in ts 
e fortified villages, of which they have 
ſomewhat more than a — Every ſtanitza 

contains en * numerous; bas 


2 megting,is to, be belle 
the court room, the yeſſaul caies alqud in, ihe 5 
ſtreets: Ye ſons of atamans] come to council! 
a is an incloſed pls * | 
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for —— the horſes. Teherkitk; their only | 
town, they boaſtingly call, our donſkoi-kozak 
town. It is ſpacious, populous, and divided into 
5 eleven ſtanitzas or quarters. Here is the chan- 
cery of the whole tribe, in heh. * com- 
mander, or chief ataman, preſides 
cers of the regiments or polki — gil. 
From the low ſituation of the town on the right 
ſhore of the Don, one part of. it i 18 much __ —=_—_ =_ 
Ne eee ee e he e 
employed in ſervice than the adder; | — '&. . f 
_ Kozaks,! they are conſequently. better ſoldiers. 
War is their element; becauſe: they then can 
live according to their own inclinations, and 
benefit themſelves by the ſpoils of their enemies y 
Their houſes in the ſtanitzas are like the rub 43 
= ſian; but having moſtly chimnics, they are = 
therefore more cleanly. /- Since the pruſſian war, 
they have been obſerved to have better furnj 
tore, and!ito. live. more comfortably z, many of 
their rooms are handſomely fitted ab v with " ape 


They: — a ho hoſpitable W ind 12 5 
es, m— n ee _ i * LE: 


from the breeding of carte, agriculture, and the 5 
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horned ns to the ſame amount, and 4 ſtill 
greater number of ſheep: the grazing buſineſs; 
from tlieir mild and mort winters, ſucceeds very 
well; and, on the bar 
have plentzful crops of bay, rich lands for all 
kinds of corn, and thick foreſts. In general, 
from their propenſity to war, and a diſpoſition 
to idleneſs, they are very negligent of uf. 
bdbandry; and then, from the want of towns 
; in which OP 1 n. their 1 w 
i bot e Bom 3 ſo that hay | 
dre moſtly poor. The ſäme negligence is'appa- 
rent in their orchards and gardens, whicti, with 
but moderate indaftry, might be made very pro- 
ductive. 5 
branches of | ſtudy, they never meddle at al. 
nical- trades are carried on; but then it is is by 
foreign workmen; and; as to the comin 
As, they make themſelves what they wunt for 
heir own uſes, and are contemted withiit, as it 


full ee 3 2 
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ery. Thie chace is but of little conſequence 
is G open ſteppes. | Many of them have 
— and on them from 50 to 200 horfſes, 


ks of their rivers, they 


With arts, mechanics, and the vations 


ary mecha- 


erkaſk, it" is true, the c 


1 Ke, 5 


Is, without aiming at making i it better. What 


THT. — 


* £4 4 . 17 14 


as F Fu Ps Nen barter with 
ruſſian, tartarian, turkiſh, and perſian merchants 
for iron, articles of clothes, and ſmall r. 
The women, from the frequently Jong. ab 
ſences of their huſbands, are more accuſtor Ec 
to work in the field than the Ruſliaps; but they 
allo reſemble the men more in ar e of 
life and in regard to drinking; it. is fad of 
them too, that they eaſily ſupply 1 | ith Ep 
| other comtorts while their huſbands are away... 
Their manners and cuſtoms differ ver "ke 
from thoſe of the .Ruſans. In their eſpouſals 
1997 obſerve no. tedious; ceremonies. The bride 
is fetched by the bridegroom and his friends on 
| horſeback ; and the horſe of the bridegroom i is 
1 hang about with a great number of mig Jngling = 
" Tha martial —_— e in riding, Alt 
ing, and . with the ſabre, and are a fort 
F ames.. On theſe occaſions they ap- 
nounted, in their beſt clothes, and 5 
all their dexterity. When the ammyni- 
tions arrive that are ſent annually by. the:crown, 


M9. 


uy by the polk o of the place, with its colours * 


A ſecond | 


2 and the eſcort are met by all the ſtanitzas 5 nl 
and received at the diſtri, of Toher- — 


flying, and brought to the arſenal i in n grand pro- 1 
— oi 8 . 


8 5 W „„ „„ D * * 
N 22 I y - * 
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ſo many companies. Beſides their own com- 
manders and war-officers t, they are under the or- 
ders of the commandants in the Kifliar and Moſ. 
dok. Being principally uſed againſt the Tartars 
of Mount Caucaſus, they are almoſt always un- 
; der arms, and therefore i in e V. 
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are the 


A ſecond colony of the donſkoi Kozak 


'GREBENSKOL who ſeparated from their-parent- 


ſtock about the ſame time with the VOLGAIC, and 


ſettled about the river Terek, whence they are 
alſo called 1ER RK SK OI Kozaks. In a campaign of 
the tzar Ivan I. againſt ths caucaſian Tartars, a 
body of them, as the van of the army, penetrated 
into a part of this great chain of mountains, 
which on account of its prominent rocks was 
compared to a comb *; and on this occaſion it 
was that they revthvgts their appellation, which 
they generally bear to this day. Their preſent 
homeſtead is on the Terek, where their regi- 
ment, conſiſting of 1200 men, does duty i in the 
1 frontier lines againſt the highland Tartars of 
| Caucaſus. Their deſcription is nearly that of 
the laſt- mentioned race; on whom they were 
even dependent in ſome Ke gornho till aol, but 
. preſent not at all. 


They dwell in five fortified nitzas, N 


— 4 


+ Voilkoroi ataman. "Ws 
thus 


. 
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— An the mountains and the tartarian 


againſt "theſe untractable and piratical neigh- 


dours; but their number not being ſufficient, 


min the year 1776, fix ſtanitzas, or fortified 
villages, between Moſdok and Azof, were 


added to them, and ſupplied with Kozaks from 
dhe 8 5 Theſe form one diſtinct pol, or 
under the denomination of the troop of 


ular account. 


$f 1 . «1% 4 | 4 
5 LEY 


The hoſt of the donſkoi Bonis u badi con- 1 
dee encreaſed in numbers, the horde of 
the Volga by inſenſible degrees ſprung out of it; 


who at firſt only paſſed their ſummers on e 
Volga, but the winter in their ſtanitzas on the 


Don, and at laſt remained ſtationary on the 
Volga, whereby all the towns bordering on chat FP 


river, from Samara, as Saratof, 'Dmit 


Tuatitzin; and Tchernoyar, became inhabited ; 1 
and ther inhabitants, in proceſs of ü, fich 


the conditien of kozaks, attamed to the ſtate of 
burghers; and at preſent are under the ufual 
municipal magiſtracy, as merchants, burghers, 
or 7 OT A conſiderable number of them, 


bower er, 


manner of fighting, they are of excellent ſervice. 


i 2 hs n Kozaks. - — Near the grebenſkoi Ko- 
kd dwell the SEMEINSKOT, who are of the fame 


origin with — Jan therefore 1 need u , 
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Don. 


of which is elder than the latter, and is 1 | 
called the Volga-militia *. * 


chancery i in the ſlightly fortified town Dubofka, 
on the ſhore of the Volga, near the mouth of the 
| river Dubofka, 53 verſts above Tzaritzin; a 
part of them, however, dwell in great villages, 
on the ſhore of the Volga, above and below , 
Dubofka. This polk has its war · commander, 
aud other officers, artillery, arms, ammunition, = 
all furniſhing their own horſes, their own 
cloaths at pleaſure, &c. like thoſe of the Don, 
and is regiſtered at ſomewhat above 1000 men 3 
fit for ſervice, though they might raiſe to the 
number of 3000. This corps is dependent on 
the commandant of Tzaritzinz and, as the 
greater part of them are in continual ſervice, fo 
they are all conſtantly in pay. Their lands are 
but little fit for agriculture, thoſe on the banks 
of the Volga conſiſting of wet 
, and is from * 110 
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however, ſtill adhered to their primitive con- 
ſtitution as kozaks, independent of thoſe on the 


The preſent Volga-Kozaks conſiſt of two polks, 
the dubofſkoĩ and the aſtrakhanſkoi, the former 


The dubofſkoi polk n its chief dds 1 : 


mealls liable to 


In like manner they are in en pay, as 


*%. 
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Hy fieppes. They are well adapted to. the , 
breed of cattle, which accordingly they. follow 


as far as their military ſervice will allow, and 
their wives can manage it. Many of them have 


greater part are far from being fich. In 1776, ; 

a large company of them was draughted off, 
And ſtationed in fix ſtanitzas between Moſdok 
and Azof, where they form a polk apart. 
W aſtrakhan Kozaks dwell partly in . 
| khan, and partly i in villages zetweer "Afirakhan 
and Tzaritzin, on the right ſhore of the Volga. 3 
Until the year 1750 they hall only 300 men 
in ſervice; at preſent they are equal in num- 


farms with a good number of cattle; but he 


bers with the duboffkoi: but they have fr 


Ieſs people of reſerve, as almoſt all the men are 
in arms. Their whole eſtabliſhment. reſembles 
the dubofſkoi, conſequently like a donſkoi . 


alſo in perpetual ſervice, and — on the 


commandant at Aſtrakhan. One main part of | 
their ſervice is to flirniſh hb telays at wh ſeveral * 


ſtations, and the neceſſary eſcotts for travellers * 
and baggage; ; the forme? according to the poſt 


- regulation for pay; the latter as ſervice on 


the highways from Aſtrakhan to Tzaritzin 
and part of the road to Kiſliar ; by which they 
ſometimes gain and ſometimes loſe. I 
a. -:_ ye. 


? 


*, 
3.8 1 
| — 
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© Their villages * are newly built, in a regular 
method. For want of timber, the houſes are 
made of ſlight frame - work, with clay-walls. The 
villages are ſurrounded with earth-ramparts, and 
furniſhed with a few pieces of cannon to protect 
them againſt the Kalmuks, Kubanians, and 
Kirghiſians. The Kozaks placed at ſtations be- 
tween very diſtant ſtanitzas, and are relieved at 
| ſtated periods, live in pits dug in the earth, 
built over with buſh-huts and wicker work. 
As the Kalmuks wander about the ſteppe as 4 
far as the Volga, and in the vicinity of the ſta- 
nitzas, with their herds; and the ſteppe itſelf 
being far more faline than higher up the Volga, 
theſe people, even though they had time for it, 
laave but little opportunity for agriculture, and 
even the management of cattle is attended with 
numerous and great impediments; they there- 
fore keep only horſes for ſervice, with a few 
cows and ſheep for houſehold purpoſes : they 
profit more from the fiſhery, which they are at 
full liberty to make the moſt of. To conclude, 
55 they live as ſoldiers and carriers, who, in dreſs 
and manners, differ not at all from the Done 7 
Kozaks, their patriarchal ſtock. FF 
More lately than the volgaic, the ORENBURG- — 
 Kozaks Leparated from their common altem. At 


® Snitz, 
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their Hrſt riſe they dwelt collectively about the 
river Samara; but, after the conſtruction of the 
orenburg ine in 1730 to 1740, the major part 
.of them were tranſported thither. At preſent. 
they have their homeſtead along the Samara; 7 
along the Ui and the Ural, from Verkuralſk to 
llezk, alſo in the petty forts eteQed againſt the 
Kirghiſes and the Baſhkirs. In all theſe forts, 


Orenburg excepted, they compoſe the majority : 
of the inhabitants; and can eaſily bring 20, oo 


men into the field; though only from 8000 to. 
| 10,000 are inrolled for military ſervice © 
Their army eſtabliſhment | only differs from 
that introduced among the Don Kozaks in this, 
chat they compole ſo many ti troops as they poſſeſs ; 
| forts, not polk-wiſe in to one body, but 
are all under the war- ataman at Oreriburg. 
Their employments in garriſon, are to form little 
eneampments between the diſtant forts, to pa- 
trol the frontiers, to provide for the convoys or 
eſcorts and relays, to go on expeditions in the 


kirghiſian ſteppe, whenever their preſence is 5 


B neceſſary for repelling their attacks, or for en- 
foreing reſtitution for the robberies and depre- 

dations committed by the hordes; in all which 
the Baſhkirs, are very helpful. to the Kozaks. 
Their remote ſituation does not allow of their 


being. * to diſtant ſcenes of * therefore 


-» 


n 2 8 their 
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their diviſion into polks or regiments is not ne- 
| ceſſary. 
The reſt of the military eſtabliſhment of the 
erenbur g-Kozaks in regard to their commanders, 
arms, pay, &c. is perfectly ſimilar to that of the 
Kozaks of the Volga and the Don. Their 
dwellings and dreſs are the ſame. The females 
clothe themſelves like the 3 of the 
provinces where they live. 
Their means of ſupport, beſides d p pay, are 
different in different diſtricts. 
orenburg- line, for want of good arable land, 
0 moſtly follow the breeding of cattle and many | 
carry on trade. In the Baſhkirey, the provinces 
of Ufa and Ifet, they cultivate the ground with 


Fon induſtry and profit, as they can get a good price 


— and as their ſervic 


for the ſuperfluity of their produce on the lines. 
Thoſe in proper Baſhkirey have an opportunity 
for hunting, which they purſue to great ad- n 
5 vantage. On account of the fertility of their 
diſtricts, the opportunities they have of earning 3 
ce does not re- 

move them far nor for any long time from their 
habitations, they are in general wealthier” and 
| hive better than the Kozaks of the 7 
One of the moſt numerous and powerfut 72 
branches of the donſkoi ſtem is formed by the 
VRALSKOI, formerlycalled the YAIKSKOI | Kozaks- 
E 


Thoſe on the 


% 
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| According to their traditions they firſt aroſe 
about the beginning of the fifteenth: century by 
an inconfiderable number who drew towards 
the Caſpian as free-booters, and afterwards eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves at the mouth of the river 
. mm formerly called the Yaik. Augmented | 
by tartarian ſtragglers and priſoners of war, the 
colony ſoon ſpread farther up the ſhores of this 
river; and, at the time of their voluntary fub- 
miſſion t to tzar Michaila Feodorovitch, they were 
Jo already a conſiderable nation, which has fince 
much {increaſed by emigrations from the _ 
.- the commencement of the laſt century they 
obtained from the ruſſian government a regular i 


conſtitution, with permiſſion to ſettle in their 


preſent poſſeſſions. They were placed on te 
footing of the Kozaks of the Don, gbtained the 
free and exceedingly- productive ſhery of the 
Ural, the licence to fetch their falt, duty-free, : 
from the adjacent falme-lakes, the liberty to 


5 diſtil brandy, together with ſeveral other privi- | 


leges. Preſuming upon their opulence, in the 1 


by the government, of the Arregular | 

Wit ; they were, bowever, ſoon reduced to 

— obedience, The | ear following a part of them 

the crew of the famous rebel Yemelyan 

| 1 On the reſtoration of trane . 
"ns 


. - £ 


5 ve, 1772 they roſe up againſt A reform, pro- FR 


— 


: 
l 
: 
* 
' 
| 
b 
: 
: 
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memorial of this rebellion, the name of theſe 
| Kozaks, that of their capital, and of the river 
where they dwelt were aboliſhed, and changed 
for thoſe they bear at preſent. 
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the government reſtored to them their peſſel⸗ 


ſions and privileges; but in order to efface the 


Since that time their political conſtitution has 


; got a ſomewhat different form, to preyent the 
Uke misfortunes in future. Their number is 
| computed to be about . 30,000 men fit to bear 


arms, and they keep up a corps properly equipped 
of 12,000 men, among whom, however, are 


many Tartary and baptized | Kalmuks. Their 
proper homeſtead 1s J the right ſhore of 
: the Ural, from the mou 

Caſpian ; z where, beſides their grand capital 

Vralſk, they poſſeſs | the important town of Gu- 


rief on the Caſpian, and perform ſervice in the 


: line of forts on the Ural againſt the Kirghiſes. 5 
On the left or kirghiſian | ſide of the Ural they 
have only the ſmall fort Uetzk on the Ilek, 
which is inhabited by an independent colony e 
detached from the main body. Their territory, F 
which extends i in length 80 geographical miles, i 
yet forms no particular diviſion in the political 
geography of the empire, (like the homeſteags of 
the Kozaks of the Dan and the Euxine, 
belongs t ta the government of Caucaſus, 


but 


of the Ilek to the 
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Their * in the main, reſembles 
thi of the other Kozaks: Their / officers ſerve 
without any farther pay than what they all re- 

ceive from the crown, and which amounts yearly, 
for the whole hoſt, to 5000- rubles ; but they 
have ſeyeral privileges in the fiſhery annexed to 
their rank. The people generally make choice 

of perſons of good condition, though ſometimes 
of quite common Kozaks, who ſtand in ſome | 
degree of credit with the reft. The common 
men, when they remain at home, receive am- 
munition every year from the crown, and when 
they march, the ordinary pay. They carry the 
arms generally uſed by the Kozaks; but their 
weapons, horſes, and e are *. | 
larly good. 


Before the a in 1774, 2 any WM 


: thin was to be publiſhed or performed, the 


ö people were aſſembled round the town-houſ, 5 


- whence the commanders came. forth with their 
. | inſignia ; 3 and, the yeſſaul having previouſiy 8 
7 commanded ſilencę, opened their propoſals. = 


the approbation of the commandants; and con- 


which the people, with great vociferation, re- 
plied: We are content or, We are not content 
with it! or both at once. At preſent no ſteps 
can be taken and — reſolved on without 


e ly no more confultations are held. 
EN — 3 


9 from Uralſk, a ſtock of from 200 to 390 horſes, © 
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The chief town Uralik ſtands on the. high 
right-hand ſhore of the river Ural, in 51 de- 
grees 10 min. north lat. comprehending, within 
an incloſure of a ' light” earth · wall, about 3000 | 
houſes built of the white poplar and other kinds N 
of wood: In 1971 there were 4000 Kozaks in- 
; rolleit for ſervice; but all the inhabitants toge - 
ther amounted to about 1 5, 00, and the leſſer 
towns collectively might make up nearly the 
ſame number. Thoſe that ſerve are diſtributed 
into companies of 2 a hundred to each. 


As to their livelihood, they are a bahn den. 
but certainly one of the wealthieſt and moſt 
warlike of any in the world. The breeding 
and management of cattle has, in their mild 
climate, and their dry ſteppes, every poſſible | 

| advanta ge. Accordingly they keep great num- 
bers of cattle; and many a common Kozak 


has on his farm 5 which lie diſperſed along =_ - 


ſtreams and rivers to the diſtance of 100 veiſts 


not fewer horned cattle; and a greater number of 
ſheep. © Their horſes and kine are of the ruſfiani 


| broad-tailed kirghiſian, the ſhort-tai ed ruſſian, 
and ks common european, which run all toge: 


2 Chutori. — dt 
8 ; PP bo 


| ſpecies; but the ſheep moſtly a mixture of the 


L Kozaks have bee-ſtages i in the woads by the fide 
£ of the rivers, ſeveral ta the amount of 50 hives, Ri, 


european Proven One ae eng the 
ement of cattle here, i 18, that, on account 
of the depredations of the Kirghiſtzi, and the 
thieveries of the Kalinuks, they muſt be guarded 
by ſhepherds armed and on horſeback. For 2 
agriculture they have but little opportunity; but ; but 
fruit ſucceeds ſo well in theſe parts, that the 


Httle foreſtz. Water-melons, or arbouſes, if 
ö they be watered at proper times, thrive fur- 
prifingly in the dry ſteppes, and eſpecially un: 
der the culture of the Kiefilbaſhes, They fetch 
their corn acroſs the ſteppes, a diſtance of from 
. goo. to 890 verſts from Samara, Syſran, Kc. 
on the Volga, and therefore eat dear bread. "of 
3 trade, profeſſions, and the ſeveral kinds of me- 
chanical employments, they are ſo little fond, 
| that pedlars and workmen, paſſing 1 to and fro ih 
- te their journies through this country, even 
find A flouriſhing buſineſs with them, | Some 


The chace Yields antelopes * in abundance, and þ 


: | Fes . ee, &c. more Haring. Hunt- 


* 


orchards o the banks of the rivers lack like 


ers and taylors, are ſure at. all times to g 
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ing, * l. is. more a pa 
buſineſs, ... * 1 
I be river - Ural is * to an A 
degree in thoſe fiſh which aſcend i it from the Caſ- 
pian; eſpecially the various Finds of, ſturgeon. 
The Kozaks make three f fiſhing-ſeaſons in the 
year. In 3 they fiſh with hooks *. 
Is principally confined to the belluga f, which in 
ſiome parts of the river lie in heaps as if piled on 
one another, and gulp the hook the moment it 
preſents itſelf before them, by which they are | 
drawn without any farther trouble on the ice; 
and, together with ſterlet, the common ſturgeon 


Is fiſh with nets, in which they principally 


and in autumn alſo with nets, when all ſorts of 
ih are taken. Every fiſhing ſeaſon is opened 2 
<0 by the firing of cannons ;z on which the Kozaks 
afſemble, | hear the fiſhing- laws read, and then 
run overjoyed to the places where they intend : 


a allowed to fiſh, and theſe cannot employ any 
aſſiſtant. The officers x may ſend two, three, or 
ſour men, according to their rank. Even to the 


= filhery the Kozaks go armed, on account of the 


* Bagri. -  Acipeae uf Lin. 
1 = tellatuy Palþ TTY 
frequent 


This 


is taken in great quantities. In the ſpring ſeaſon 


catch ſevruga, a particular ſmall ſort of ſturgeon f, 


to fiſh. Only ſuch Kozaks as actually ſerve are 
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— attacks of the Kirghiſians... At * 
fiſhing ſeaſons of autumn and winter, deaters come | 
from almoſt all parts of Ruſſia, and buy fiſh, 
caviar, and iſinglaſs, for ſpecie. In winter they 
tranſport the fiſh. hard-frozen ; z. in autumn and 
ſpring they are ſalted, and as it were buried i in 
 Iake-falt. The caviar is prepared immediately 
after the fiſh are brou ght aſhore, by ſeparating 
the filmy ſubſtances from i it. The leſs falt the 
better the caviar, but ſo much the more lable 
to grow rancid and corrupt. : The fiſh-trade i = 
ſo conſiderable, that the whole army, in this oy 
ſequeſtered and unfruitful region, can not only * 
live upon its profits in * but even grow - 
: rich and opulent 1 FE 
Beſides theſe ſrafons, in 1 October aa 's "OUS 
oh they fiſh particularly for ſupplying the tables 

| at the imperial court. The fiſh caught i in theſe 
months are ſent by deputations, compoſed of. 
| perſons of merit, to St, Peterſburg or Moſko. 15 
I be firſt deputation brings from 60 to 100, the 
ſecond upwards. of 250 ſturgeons ; : for which 45 


the firſt deputation receives a preſent of 800 5 


takes the money, repays 


lancer 


the 2 ＋ and carriage charges, and preſents a 
the deputies with ſabres mounted in filver; 5 the 5 
dete of which, for the Hoon, coſts 40 or 5 
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rubles, and che latter a preſent of 1000 rubles 5 


but pay for what they wear, live hzily and well, 
but are regular and cleanly in their domeſtic 
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rubles, each of thoſe for the ſtarſchins, 1 $5 or 20, 


and thoſe for the common men 9 rubles each. 


All the ſabres have inferiptions on them. 
The women, as they neither ſpin nor weave, 


affairs, and take care to keep a good table, ex- 


cellent beer, mead, and brandy. 


Excepting that their clothes are of better 


materials, the Kozaks of the Ural dreſs in all 
reſpects like thoſe of the Don, and are only 
2 dy the peculiar form of their ep 


The people paſs their time in one continued 


. ſcene of wanton, idle gaiety, not without licen- 1 
tiouſneſs, From morning till night they are 


0 n g about, babbling, ſinging, and carouſ. 


ing. At their märriages the young folks mu- 
tually preſent each other with their wedding- 
clothes. Before the bride a flag is borne to 
| church, which the follows covered with a veih 
We feſtivities on the occaſion conſiſt in daricing, 
finging, and drinking, and running about the 
ſtreet, the houſes being ſo ſmall they can olly = 
cContain a few invited gueſts to fit at table. The 
| huſbands treat their wives with far more gentle- | 


neſs and indulgence than i 18 cuſtomary among 
the Ruſſians; ; therefore * are nk 877 4 
ndlome. 
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45 4s 
Their — manner of livi ing ſeldom. ad. 


mits of their reaching to a very advanced . 3 


they live, ſo that they Alas vs ay 
among them. Surgeons, however, are ſent to 


© them from time to time to ſet them | to 2 5 


Ty hy the Kozaky i in \ Netzkaia, 1 
a corps entirely ſeparate, all that inhabit the col- | 
lateral towns are in ſome reſpects dependent 0 = 


ſpiritles, but otherwiſe in dreſs and mann 
ug are erte! in the fate of the genuin 


The aſt, and 3 in its origin the moſt remarkable . 


branch of the mas deute bn. 


che Don, in order to rob nd a. the coun- 


tries > lying eaſtward. * their predator) 


* IDLE 


| from the chief town., To theſe arc ndded 3 
indigent and infirm people; and, as they are g 
much N in l to the S of . 


* 


but they even ventured to embark on the Caſpian, 


trides, never en by the reſt of mankind, ſeemed 
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ditions they were not only dangerous to the 
newly-acquired ruſſian poſſeſſions on the Volga, 


where as enterpriſing pirates they ſoon became 
formidable to all the bordering nations. At the 


time that deſolatin g ſwarms of robbers were 
ſpreading terror on every ſide, Ivan II. fat upon 

the ruſſian throne. The efforts of this prince 
to reſtore order and ſecurity to the provinces he 
had conquered from the Tartars, and to give 


vigour to the commerce with the neighbouring 5 


aſiatic nations, had ſcarcely ſtruck root, when 
the flagitious ſpirit of depredation on the part of 
he Kozaks threatened to fruſtrate his faireſt- | 
hopes. He, therefore, i in the year 1577, afſem- 
bled a confiderable army and got together a fleet 
olf ſhips to chaſtiſe theſe audacious hordes, and 
do reſtrain them for ever within the bounds of 
duty. Panic-ſtruck at theſe mighty preparations, }ﬀ[| 
-” the robbers — and fled into the . 5 
* 2 the ihe contut of their ataman iS 
Termak Timofeiyef, along the rivers Kama and . 
I lchuſſovaiya, onwards to Permia, and aſcended 
the Ural mountains. Here Yermak faw before 
| him the immenſe tract of country which we nor 


call Siberia; unknown wilderneſſes and ferocious 


neceſſarily 


army, waſted by battles and fatigues, was not 
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— to ſet bounds to his farther progreſs; 
but animated by courage, and delighted with the 
bold idea of being here the founder of a new and 
_ extenſive empire, Yermak, wich his handful of 
armed companions, marched dom the ſide of 
the Ural chain, defeated the tartar khan Kur- 
chum, preſſed forwards to the Tobol and to the 
Irtiſh, and to the Oby, and ſubjugated on Kr ; 
ing expedition, Tartats, Vogouls, and 
Oftiaks. Fortune had done much for Yerinak, 
and Yermak'had done every thing he could fer 
being worthy of his ſucceſs, but ſhe denied him 
che enjoyment of his heroic enterpriſe. His little 


| ſufficient to maintain a tract of — 5 
ſquare miles, and to keep in obettience ſuch 4 
number of conquered nations. In the impoſſi· 
dllity of completing his conqueſt by the eltabliſh- . 
ment of a ſtate, he reſolved at leaſt to reſcue 
from oblivion the memoriat of his atchievement, I 
by raiſing for po erity an indelible monument of 
che boldneſs of his genius. He accordingly 


in 1581 made over _—_ 4 ot 45 a in 1 


—— 0 de deninent of x, and nobly 
* * and bis talent. . 940 
4 2 it 


tion of a great man, then poſterity cannot refuſe 
that name to the conqueror of Siberia 
mak had not the good fortune to ſee his plan of 
conqueſt ripen to perfection. He died in 1 384 ; Ez 
but after his death the diſcovery and conqueſts 5 
were proſecuted, by regiments of don 024 
ſent thither for that purpoſe, as far: as — 
ocean and the mountains of China; and in the 
middle of the laſt century this whole pa: 
vworld was already a ruſſian province. — As well 
thoſe who were implicated in Yermak's rebellion, | 
| as the Kozaks who had more lately come to 
| Siberia remained in that country as a militia to 
| keep the reduced nations in obedience. Moſt of 
them married with the natives of al nations; 
many of thoſe who came afterwards brought „ 
their families with them. This was the origin 
of the ſiberian-Kozaks, whoſe number at preſent = 
far exceeds 100,000 ;. but of whom the greater 
part carry on trades as burghers, and only about 
. 14,000 do military duty as proper Kozaks. 


the ſlavonian ſtock, which cnher wholly e or in 
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If ever a grand project was brought to effect 
by ſmall and inſignificant means, it was cettainly 
in this conqueſt of Siberia ; and if the man'who 
was * of * it, and vith ſuch means 


— Ter- 


rt of the 


We paſs on now to the remaining bra 


* 
- 
* 
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part are inhabitants of the ruſſian empire; con- 
fining ourſelves to the moſt ſtriking reſults in the 
account we ſhall give of them, as the greater part 
have their own hiſtories, which only in. certain 


bo N have any connection with our preſent 

N Of the thaes 3 n 1 0 : 

called, that are inhabitants of the ruſſian empire, b 
next to the principal nation, the Pol. xs are the 
moſt numerous. According to the ruſſian Jear- 
books, (for domeſtic accounts are here entirely 
vanting, ) this people, at the ſame. time with the 


SLAVONIANS- 


= mn to * Viſtula. Their Tate, now 
1 * pbably founded. in the 


ltr — — * op Sm. 


N Wei in uin, now — the. one, 3 
and now the other with deſtruQion, and which 
finally. terminated i in — the, Poles of heir #7 


N =” 


ruſſian Slayi, and on the fame occaſion, came from 


+ they ſprung, from one lock with the 


23 OE ——— 5 5 » 
* a 
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the triumph of the latter, with its increafing 


power, over the declining pohſh republic. 


The former period dates its origin from the 
unfortunate battle on the Kolka, in which the 
combined power of the ruflian' princes was de- 


feated by the Tartars, and in its conſequences 
brought Ruſſia under the dominion of theſe 
furious conquerors. During the whole period 
of the tartarian oppreſſion, ate} vi for. a long 
time after, the Poles and Lithuanians, leſs ha- 
raſſed by the mongote- tartarian hordes, main- 
| tained a decided ſuperiority over the ruſſian ſtate, 
enfeebled by its partition and the abuſes of a fo- 
_ reign ſoverei gnty, and managed i it ſo pr 5 
they ſeized on a great part of the fineſt provinces 
of that empire. The ſeveral principalities of Smo- 
lenſk, Polotſk, Tur, Vitepſk, Lutzk, Briznſk, 
and Pereyaſlavl, and the whole grand-dukedom 
of Kief, with various other tracts of coun 
eenumeration whereof would be tedious, fell,” in Wy 
theſe times of devaſtation, by force of artis, to 
Lithuania; and on the union of that ſtate with _ 
the kingdom of Poland, became part of the 
poliſh empire. Afﬀer their emancipation from 
the tartarian yoke, it occurred to the ruffian 
princes to proſecute their claims to the captured 
. but beans fortune of war 1 is — 


fi ably that 


KW « # 


able 
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able always to favour the righteous cauſe, and 


the greateſt and fineſt part of the loſt territories 
remained with impunity in the hands of the 
uſurpers, 'who dared to abet by their arms the 
_ reſiſtance of ſeveral of the ruſſian provinces 
againſt the ſovereignty of the empire. * 
domeſtic diſturbances which afterwards weakened 
Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the reſtoration of the 
integrity and indiviſibility of the empire, were 
ever furniſhing the Poles with . and 
occaſion for meddling with its internal: affairs. 
During the deplorable anarchy cauſed ds. the . 
falſe Demetriuſes, they conſtantly, by the ſug- 
geſtions of a refined and ambitious policy, took 
part with one or the other uſurper ; and, when 
bh at length the poliſh prince Vladiſlaf was called =_ - 
their influence to the ruſſian throne, they not 
only recaptured Smole 


Indeed the election of f 


uk, but even made them- 8 
ſelves maſters of Moſco. 


a native prince, and the expulſion of the Poles 


. from the n reſtored order and tranquillity : 
= to the « 


m 21 5 N once . and * the laſt 


The ane * F 0 — to * new 3 
tzar Michaila Romanof, and diſmiſſed the Poles 


liged that prince. to relinquim 
the provinces of Smolenſk, Severia, and Ticher- 


n, however, the —— 2. 
poliqm „ 
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poliſh influence ceaſed ; the preponderance & 
this ſtate was gradually declining, and the in- 


exorable Nemeſis brought on the period when 


ſeries of misfortunes, even to the diffolution of 
their national exiſtence, for their miſtaken or 
ill. ſupported call to the dictature of the north. 
Already under the ſucceſſor of the politic but 
humiliated Michaila, Ruſſia completed the wide 
circuit of her territories by reconquering her : 
 raviſhed provinces ; and the grand-dukedom '' 
Kief, after a long ſeparation, united again with 
the parent-ſtate. In proportion as Ruſſia, by the 
= vigorous transformations of Peter the great, * 
creaſed in inward ſtrength and outward conſe- 
quence, Poland was fi inking, through the de- 
feeds of an ill organiſed conſtitution, into a politi- 
cal imbecility, the conſequences whereof were 
but too ſoon viſible to the diſadvantage of the 


to the plan of the preſent undertaking; and =_ - 


mate conſequence of the unequal relation of the 
two ſtates, has been already mentioned in its 
moſt eſſential periods. 5 
According to the preſent ſtate ob the ruſſian | 
empire, the Poles, excepting the chief nation, 
N form the moſt conkiderable * che ggregite 


the Poles were obliged to do penance by a long 


nation. — The cauſes of this decline belong =_ - 


progreſs of the ruſſian ſuperiority, with the _- 
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population. They are cither by millions toge- 


Minſk, Brazlau, Voſneſenſk, Podolia, Volhynia, 
Vilna, and Slonimſk; or in ſmaller numbers as 
coloniſts, in the circle of Selenghinſk, on the 


. and in various other parts of the empire. 


The ruſſian Poles, like all the nations of - 
Ruſſia, enjoy their belief, and the liberty of ex- 
1 worſhip without any moleſtation; only 
they, no more than others, may not make pro- 
ſelptes from the greek church, nor hinder —_— 
bdrethren in the faith from voluntarily going over 
to the eſtabliſhed perſuaſion. They enjoy more- 
ominant nation; 
and obſerve the manners and cuſtoms of their . 
on country, as cloſely and as long as is agree= 
able to themſelves. As all theſe, no leſs than 
| their exterior and moral character is already 


over all the privileges of the pred 


known from other writers, I paſs it by, with only 


this remark, that, the Poles being Slavonians as 
well as the Ruſſians, both ſpeaking the ſame 5 
language, only in a very different dialect, ang 
in character, manners, and uſages, having many 

| things in common, the former more quickly fx 

aſſimilate with the latter than other nations of 

foreign extraction, ſpeech, character, and man- 
ners; ſo as to incorporate as K outs and be 


united with them. 


ther in the governments of Polotſk, Mohilef, 
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"= oi The third lavonian nation within the bor. 
ders of Ruffia, are the Szxvians or SERBEs, a 
branch of the illyrian Slavi. By the denomi- 


nation of Illyria, was originally underſtood no 


more than the eaſtern coaſt of the Adriatic. In 


the fourth century the appellation of Great-Illyria = 
ſprung up, which comprehended almoſt all the 
roman provinces in the eaſtern part of Europe, = 
between the Adriatic and the Danube, and even 
quite to Pontus. At preſent that country 
divided by its ſovereignties into the venetian, 
Hungarian, and turkiſh Illyria. Of the latter the 
1 kingdom of Servia is a part, having received its 
name from the inhabitants. The Turks call it 
Laſs Vilayeti, or Lazarus -land, becauſe in the 1 
year 1365, when they ſubdued it, Lazarus was 
prince of Serbia. It formerly conſiſted of two 
provinces, the proper Serbia and Raſcia, and = 
the inhabitants were accordingly diſtinguithed Oo 
into Serbians and Raſcians. 3 35 
The Servians and Raitzes in the rulllun empire 5 
are coloniſts, to whom i in the year 1754, a con- 
ſiderable diſtrict was allotted on the Dun near 
and upon the poſſeſſions of the * . 


Kozaks. This country, which got the name of 1 Tay 


New Servia, was, for the moſt part, an unin- 
| habited deſart, extending to the then poliſh 
2 by which it was ſurrounded on three 


hides, x 
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ſides. The Serbians who voluntarily ſettled 
here in conſiderable numbers, were formed into 
a military aſſociation, to be a check upon the 
diſſenſions and exceſſes of the Zaporogians. In 
the year 1764, the whole of this tract of country | 
was erected into the government of New Ruſſo, 
and at preſent forms a conſiderable part. of the 


L prorincs of Ekatarinoſlaf. 


There are ſtill two other tribes in this . 
empire, which, notwithſtanding the obſcurity of 
their origin, are ſuppoſed to be related. to the 

| Slavi. Theſe are, the L1THUANIANS and the 


LETTISH ; the latter alſo 2 the Kunxxs 
among them. 2 


4 The lettiſh race, to eh che Lettes, LI N 


THUANIANS, and old-Pruſſians belong, was not 
a primitive ſtock, as the finniſh, the germanic, _ 
or ſlavonian, but a diſtinct branch, now become 
3 incognizable, of the Slavi, which at the ſame 
time evinces a near affinity with the Vendi. 
The conformity of the tettiſh with the ſlavonian 
and old vendiſh language, and the ſameneſs of 
- their antient mythology, gives | fo this ſuppoſition. 
A high degree of probability. — The appellative 
Litva, by which the Lichuanians call themſelves, 
is found in Neſtor's chronicle ſo early as the 


eleventh. century; who enumerates the Lithua- | 
x” 0 64 nians 


— 
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nians among the nations tributary to the ** 
monarchy; which could not find means to render 
itſelf an independent nation till the time when 
dangerous inteſtine diviſions ſprang up in Ruſſia 
under the ſucceſſors of Vladimir the great. She 
freed then herſelf from the ruſſian ſupremacy, en- 
 larged her borders at the expence of her former 
maſters, and at length grew to be a power, 
formidable alike to all her neighbours. mar 
thirteenth century Ringold firſt appears under 


the title of a ſovereign grand-duke. His fon 


Mendog profited by the tartarian incurſions into 


Kuſſia for marching forth to make conqueſts 


1 here: under him and his ſu cceſſors the whole 


of lithuanian — together with Volhynia and 
other provinces *, fell off by degrees from Great 
Ruſſia. Gedemin, one of the moſt renowned 
of theſe princes, drove the Tartars out of 
| Kief, and ſubjected that grand-dukedom to him. 5 
Yaghello, one of his ſucceſſors, of another race, 'F 
cauſed. himſelf to be baptized in 1386, married 
the poliſh queen Hedvig, and united Lithuania 


7 in perpetuity to the ſtate of Poland; in conſe. 


quence of which union the conquered ruſſian 
Provence devolved to that bs. men Since * ja 


* 'See the article Ruſſia and Poland. 


period 
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— Lithuania has conſtantly followed the for- 
tunes of Poland; and, with the gradual ex- 
tinction of it, has likewiſe fallen a prey to —_ 
ſtronger and powerful neighbours. 

At the partition of the year 1773 Lithuania 
furniſhed the whole ſhare which Ruſſia at that time 
obtained, and out of which the preſent viceroyal- 
ties of Mohilef and Polotſk are formed. In 
the ſubſequent partition of the year 1793, this 


Y | grand-duchy again loſt 1731 ſquare miles and 


8 1795, the laſt remains of Lithuania alſo fell to 


8 po, ooo ſouls, which now belong to the vice- : 
royalty of Minſk; but the larger portion which 


Ruſſia got on this occaſion, was taken from 5 
Little-Poland. In the final partition of the year 


the ruſhan empire, of which at preſent the vice- | 


Theſe provinces of the ruſſian empire are there- 


| fore thoſe in which Lithuanians reſide, but the 5 
number of people of which this n 
2.nan hardly be given with any — 


: Ruſſians and Poles. 


fame language, (as even at preſent the lettiſh 
can only be conſidered as an altered dialect of 
the lithuanian,) and their very names ſeem in 


royalties of Vilna and Slonimſk are compoſed. 


bh . 
racy, as they are my where * with 5 


5. The LEeTTES were n one SY 5 
with the Lithuanians. Both nations ſpoke the 
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fact to be the ſame . Till towards the end of 

the twelfth century Livonia or Lettland was en- 

tirely unknown to the german hiſtorians; it is 
mentioned only by Danes, dunes and Rufſ- 
ſians: by the two former on occaſion of their 
piracies, and by the Ruſſians for . their 
dominion over that country. 

5 The provinces on the Baltic, now known by | 
T the names of Livonia, Eſthonia, Kurland, and 
Semigallia, belonged in the earlieſt times to the 
; ruſhan ſtate, and had even a ſhare in the found- 
ing of it. Neſtor , the oldeſt and moſt au- 

thentic ruſſian annaliſt, names at leaſt among the 
away nations, Litva, Tagen, ** and 7D 


TEE * We end i in hs accounts ol the middle: ages PE follow- 
ing denominations uſed without diſtinction: Letthania, Lett- 
hovia, Litthavia, Litfonia, Lottavi, Litthvini, Letthovini, 
Litthvani, Lettones, c. Probably the Lettes obtained 

their particular name from their firſt homeſtead. In the 

= eircle of Valk, not far from the town of Venden, a river . 
named Leete takes it riſe. This river is called in lettiſh = 

1a Latte, and A Lette i is in their language Latvis, a man 
Uuůring by the river Latte. It is not unlikely that Lettgallia, 5 
fo frequently mentioned in the annals, is from the ſame 


EE onigin. Leitis means in lettiſh a Lithuanian, and gals is 


end, therefore the country which borders on Lithuania 

Yannaus, hilt. of Livonia and Eſthonia, vol. i. p. 19. 
+ See an account of Neſtor and his chronicle, &c. in 

the Selections from foreign literary Journals, 2 for 
Dy FOR p- 293, & ſq. 6”. 


5355 dare publicly to preach, till Vladimir, grand- 


| fion; © becauſe (as Henry the Lette affirms) the 
,. heatheniſh inhabitants were tributary to him.” 
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Lif : that he does not expreſsly mention the 
Lettes may probably proceed from their not be- 
ing at that time a particular nation diſtin& from 

the Lithuanians. The dominion of the Ruſſians 
over theſe nations is thenceforward confirmed 

by ſeveral additional teſtimonies. When the 


Germans had ſettled in Livonia, Meinhard dd 


duke of Polotzk had firſt granted him permif- - 


no is obſerved by the fame native chronicler, 
that the Lettgallians are of the greek religion; 


and that the Ruſſians i in ſeveral places baptized 9 
the heathens. In the year 1 209 biſhop ”_ | 


| dukes, when in a treaty of commerce, which 5 

be entered upon n through the teutonic knight ö 

Arnold, he gives ſecurity for the payment of 

1 cuſtomary taxation, and in the yels: 1211, 
at the treaty of peace with Vladimir, 

_ pletely concedes — 

Certain as it is, from theſe and many e * 5 


, he Come 


E | indubitable teſtimonies, that the diſtricts inha- | 
|  bited by Lettes on the Baltic (or on the varagian : 
| ſea, as the ruſſian annals ſay) already belonge 


to Ruſſia in the-earlieſt periods of its monarchy ; 
. — 
ſettled 


5 openly ſhewed the ſupremacy of the ruſſian grand- . 


pay "CCS 
= 
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ſettled conſtitution, nor was bound to the pa- 


rent ſtate by any firm political tie. Satisfied if 


the tributary nations only paid their tribute, the 
ruſſian grand-dukes, according to the cuſtom of 
the age, left the civil conſtitution to the inclina- 
tion of the Lettes, who therefore knew of no 


other magiſtracy than their elders, whom they 
ſtill, from the ſlavonian term Starſchina, ſtyle 
Staroſts: the Ruſſians even made no oppoſition 


to the attempts of foreign conquerors, who were 
beginning to erect a new ſovereignty here. Thus 


” it happened, that theſe countries, particularly — 
during the civil diſſentions which preyed upon | 
the vitals of Ruſſia, gradually quitted their looſe 


connection with that empire, and could not 


afterwards, notwithſtanding the repeated efforts 
of the ruſhan princes, be brought back to a re- 
union, till Peter the great revived the claim ap 
which belonged to his ſtate from the very 
foundation of it in the true import of the word, 3 
and indeed by a transfer from the people. 
I 0o0o the reſt of Europe Livonia 0 gene- ” 
rally unknown, till in the year 1158 it was/dif- 
covered by ſome merchants of Bremen on their 1 
ſearch for new branches of commerce towards 
the north. Theſe mariners landed at the mouth 
of the Duna, opened a trade with the inhabit- 


ants, returned - thither ſeveral times, and at 
: — 1 
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length proceeded, with the conſent of the na- 


tives, along the ſhore of the Duna, many miles 
up the country. About eighteen years after 


the diſcovery, an auguſtine monk, named Mein- 
hard, ſettled in Livonia, who made the Livo- 


nians chriſtians, and himſelf their biſhop, where- 
upon many Germans at various times were in- 


duced to repair thither -alſo. r the end 


of that century, Knut VI. king of Denmark, 


made an expedition to Eſthonia, got —— 
of that province, and provided the converted i in- 


| habitants with prieſts and churches. For con- 


5 quering and keeping Livonia, the biſhop in the 
| year 1201 founded the order of the Sword- 5 


brethren, a ſort of knights Templars, and gr 


ed them the third part of the country with all 


rights and ſovereignty. Theſe knights were all 
Germans, who converted the natives to chriſti- 


anity with great ſucceſs, though not without 
| bloodſhed, and made them their vaſſals. They 


; afterwards united themſelves with the teutonic 


order in Pruſſia, to whom Valdimar III. king of 
2 Denmark, i in the year I 386, fold Eſthonia for 3 
the ſum of 18,000 marks of ſtandard gold. " mn 
the year 15a 1 the livonian heermeiſter Pletten- 
derg again ſeparated from the teutonic order, 


and was admitted by the emperor Charles V. 


of attempts 


« 


among the princes of the german empire. The i 


; of 
K „%; : PEE OOO IONS — — — 2 


* ho ——— 


nually exhauſting themſelves in bloody wars. 
During this period it had once nearly become a 
peculiar kingdom * ; but Sweden at laſt got the . 
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attempts made by tzar Ivan II. to reconquer 
theſe provinces which had been torn from the 
ruſhan empire, and the weakneſs of the order, 
which felt itſelf not in a capacity to reſiſt ſo 
powerful an enemy, at length in 1561 effected 
the complete ſeparation of the livonian ſtate. 
Eſthonia put itſelf under the protection of 
, Sweden, Livonia united with Poland, and Cour- 
land was a peculiar dukedom under poliſh ſu- 
premacy, which the laſt heermeiſter Gotthard _ 
Kettler held as a fief of that crown. 
From this æra Livonia became the ** 
* object of contention, for which Sweden, Ruſſia 

and Poland, for an entire century, were conti- 


3— and, at the peace of Oliva in 1660, 


* Among the attempts 1 by tꝛar Ivan to obtaiu the 


9 ſovereignty of Livonia, one was by making an offer tothe 


daniſh prince Magnus, in the year 1596, of this country 


T7: ramount lordſhip, and an inconſiderable annual tribute. 5 


This propoſal was enforced by a ruſſian army of 25, 
men; and Magnus for a time actually ſtyled hitnſelf king 


under the title of a kingdom, reſerving to himſelf the pa 


of Livonia. This project, however, by the war which IM 


broke out upon it with Sweden and Poland, terminated ſo 
unfortunately, that Ivan even loſt his own poſſeſſions in Li- 
vonia, and nod obtained the bilkopric « of Pilten during 
his natural lite. | * 
5 | added 


Y 


3 
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added this province to the poſſeſſion of Eſthonia. 
Both countries finally, after a war of twenty 
years, came to the Ruſſians by the | treaty of 
Nyſtadt in 1721, and form en _ vice- 
royalties of Riga and Reval. 
The events of the duchy of x till the 
year 1561, are interwoven with way | hiſtory of 


| Livonia, as, from the time of its conqueſt by the 


livonian ſtate. Gotthard Kettler, as above re- 


| fate. On the extinction of Kettler's male race 


| ſolution of the Kingdom of Poland, the feugal 


knights of the croſs, it conſtituted a part of the 


| lated, ſnatched from its ruins the new. erected 
dukedom as his proper ſpoil; and, from that 
period Courland pg hiſtory as a peculiar 


. dene bon 


diately with the kingdom; but the couriſh nobi- 
ty preſerved to themſelves, by the aid of he 


ruſſian court, the right of electing a new duke. 
John 


Their choice in 1737 fell on count Er: 
von Biren, who was: ſueceeded in the govern 
ment by his ſon Peter. As, on the total dif- 


cqnnexion with it fell off ol; courſe, and. the 


duchy, in its deelining condition; thinking it 
—— not ſubſiſt without a more powerful pa- 


tronage, the eſtates of the ur agreed in the 


Courland as a lapſed fief, and to unite it imme - 


Z—ðð ̃ —— ů — ů * — » P ‚ — ¶ 


On —— — — ů ů 4 — * 


diſhopric of Pilten which had ſtood immediately 
under the crown of Poland. 
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year 1795 by a free reſolution * to conſider 4. 
feudal conſtitution as demoliſhed, and uncondi- 


tionally to ſubmit themſelves to the empreſs of 


Ruſſia. Their example was followed by the 


The fate of poliſh Livonia defies a „bf 


notice here. This tract of country, which, _ 
der the government of the teutonic order, form- I 
ed likewiſe a part of the livonian ſtate, reverted 
3 in the year I 561, with the whole provinge 
of that name, to Poland. At the peace of 
Oliva, by which Livonia came under the fove- 
reignty of Sweden, this ſole diſtrict however re- 
mained to the poliſh ſtate, retaining from that 
time its name in contradiſtinction to fwediſn Li- 
vonia. On the partition of 1773, this country, 
which had hitherto conſtituted its particular 
voivodeſhip, was annexed to Ruſſia, and now 
comprehends the two circles of Dunaburg — - 
| Refitza in the vic an 


falty of Polotſk. 
We will now once more ſurvey the trafts of i 


the ruſſian empire which are inhabited by Lettes. | : 
The homeſtead of this nation is not the whole 
| of Livonia, but wm a NOR of it t which i is cal allec : 


— (Sx Lk ofthe erge- u. web; 17 


2 
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Lande; the Kures i in e Courland, 


whom, — — — 
moſtly 


the greateſt purity : but this people is 
degenerated in poliſh Livonia, where they are 
mixed with Poles and Ruſſians f. The number 


wat of 226,000 Lens, 
cenſus, | 


CY 
Mere 


rate people; they were 3 
degrees, and at laſt blen 


them, the 


at Salis, where, in converſation with others, in 
the charchan and {chools, — 


* Lai or the preſent * of n — „ 
of nine Mitres or circles, of which four compoſe what is 
properly termed Lettland. nnn 


ſelves they uſe the: 


inhabited by Efthonians | 


| the 1 


of them at preſent, for want of proper fiate- | 
— n 1 aſcertain ed . but in 4 
| t o the 1 * 


| At preſent they are no longer known as 3 e 
Eſthes, and the Coures, or, as we uſually: — 


the Eſthoniana, and Cour- 
landers. The moſt viſible remnant of them is 
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that were ſome time ago diſcovered on the 
ſea-ſhores in Courland have been thought, and 
not without reaſon, to be run- away boors from 
Salis. To conclude, in regard to their exterior 
there is now no viſible 2323 between _ 
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N and the Lettes. 


Ihe Lettes, or Lettonians, a 18. ane = 
1 induſtrious, hoſpitable, frugal, and 
of ſomewhat better diſpoſitions than the Eſtho- | 

nians, inhabited the greater part of the Venden 


8 diſtrict, and extended themſelves even into Dor- 


pat; and therefore it is, that the chronicles 5 


5 mention the Lettes in Ungannia. That they 


were at all times a nation entirely diſtin from : 


- 4 the Liefs and Eſthes is evinced by their lan- 


. ____ Jarmatian tribes. Without meddling with the 


| guage, ſome particular cuſtoms, the general con- 


ceurrence of hiſtory, and the implacable hatred I 


of the two laſt-mentioned nations againſt them, 
which they were conſtantly exerciſing in ſcorn 
and oppreſſion. | That averſion even ſtill feems 
not to be extinct; for the Liefs that live among 
them do not willingly intermarry with them, 
and the Eſthes are "ay wel to deride and deſpiſe . 
Their origin 8 been at one time e fought for 
among the grecian, and at others among the 


f controverly whether _w_ were * called = 


#48); 


ation they received from the Liefs, (now reckon- 
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Latzians, or were driven out by the Perſians, 
we perceive by their language, that they are of 
affinity with the Courlanders, or Coures, and 
properly of lithuanian, or in general of ſlayo- 
nian origin. In their language we find a mix- 
ture of other people, as it contains many words 
| borrowed from the ruſſian, the poliſh, the eſtho- 
nian, the german, and even ſome apparently 
from the latin; which may. be accounted for 
from their derivation, their migrations, and their 
mixture with other people. At preſent they 
occupy 1 two diſtricts, which both together, after 
them, are called Lettland. By the augment- 


ed with the Lettes,) the Vendes, the Lettgalli- $ 
ans, and the Eſthonians, they are now more nu- 
merous than they were in the twelfth r 

The Letres call themſelves Latweetis. 2 
The Lithuanians live in the government of 
Polotſk and Moghilef: they, as well as the Let- 
tonians, are intermixed with Slavonians and 
: Finns, but chiefly with the latter, and are of 


the lame confeſſion with the Poles, | 
rage 
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SECTION II. 
1 e 
A $xconD main ſtem of the nations dwelling 
in Ruſſia is that of the Frs, of which, though 
not one branch (the Hungarians excepted, if we 
| chooſe to reckon them among them) has ever 
| riſen to a ruling nation; yet, as the common 
ſtock of moſt of the northern nations of Eu- 
rope, is exceedingly remarkable for its antiquity . 
and its wide extent, from Scandinavia to a great 
diſtance in the aſiatic regions of the north; and 
thence again to the ſhores of the Volga and 2 
Caſpian. Diſperſed as all the finniſh nations 
re in this prodigious ſpace, yet the reſemblance, 
nn bodily frame, in national character, in lan- 
guage, and in manners is preſerved. It is ſcarcely "MN 
leſs remarkable, that the generality of the finniſh 
_ races ftill dwell only in the north, which has 
ever been their favourite abode, and on x which . 
account they are likewiſe called inhabitants df 
moraſſes or fens ; and the chace and the fiſhery. 5 
have ever been with each of them their chief 
occupation and trade. So great a reſemblance 
ſeems to leave us in no doubt concerning the 
common deſcent of the nations that fall under 
tis diviſion of our work; which of them, how- 
ever, is properly the parent ſtock, can hardly _ 
be decided. Bs 2 
known | 


FINNS. 


_ appellation. 


nation of this people is, not leſs obſcure are alſo 
their origin and the early events that befel them. 
None of theſe nations, ſome of them of very 


great antiquity, numerous, and far extended, (the 


Magyares excepted.) has ever played a conſpicu- 


ous part on the theatre of the world ; No one 
of them has ever acquired a laſting indepen- 
dency, or produced a hero: but they have all, 
as far back as authentie hiſtory reaches, been 

a prey to their more enterpriſing and powerful 
neighbours. Accordingly they have no chro- 
zicles of their own; and their hiſtory i is only to 


be found in the annals of their conquerors. 


dinavians, far into the north. 
this hypotheſis may be, few data for its con- 


known to Tacitus, is in uſe with none of theſe 
nations; but they call themſelves by a different | 


. As uncertain as the proper and original Jennings. 


On taking a furvey of the whole extent of 
Scandinavia and Ruſſia, which is ſtored witng 
finniſh nations, it is eaſy for the mind to con- 


cCeceive how the parent ſtem might come from the 
borders of Aſia to the Baltic, then to have 


roamed along the northern coaſt of that ſea, and 
to have ſpread on both ſides of it deep into the 
ſouth, till in proceſs of time it penetrated, here 
by Lettes and Slayonians, there by german Scan- 
But probable as 


* It 
ung * names 


. k - 
| a 
= 5 * . . 
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names to us, indeed, from the ninth and the 
twelfth centuries, the Permians, the Finns, the 
Laplanders, and a few other tribes, which now 
are no longer known, or at leaſt ſolely by their 
names: but even of theſe we find only ſcattered 
accounts in the annals of the people who were 
concerned in trade with them ; and the other 
finniſh races on the Volga and in Siberia have 
not been diſcovered till the recent progreſs of 
the Ruſſians into thoſe parts. All therefore that 
is known of their antient hiſtory i is this, that they 
poſſeſſed the greater part of Scandinavia and 
Ruffia in the north, and ſeparated into ſeveral 


tribes, which either lived entirely without any 


government, or, like the Permians and proper 


Finns, under their own kings. — All theſe were 


gradually ſubjugated by three nations, under the 
dominion of whom they ſtill remain: the Nor- 


wegians, the Ruffians, and the Swedes. 2 EEE 
: The N 0 RWEGIANS were the firſt who ſubjected 
1 a part of the finniſh north, Finmark has ever 


been tributary to them ; ; yet it appears that long 
before the commencement of the tenth century, 


te whole tract from Vardhuys t to the White-ſez 


was independent of them; ; and that only the re- 


moter Finns about the gulfs of Bothnia and — | 


Finland, and on the Dvina, obtained their 
national freedom. The enterpriſing Norwegians 
were not content with letting out t the conquered 

countries 
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countries to vaſſals, but they advanced to the 
independent diſtricts, particularly to Permia, - 
partly for the fake of commerce, and partly for 
the purpoſes of rapine and ſpoil. Theſe expe- . 
ditions to Permia, which in time became regularly 
made every year, were firſt checked by the in- 
curſions of the Mongoles into Ruſſia, and at 
length entirely ceaſed, when the princes of Nov- 

gorod made themſelves maſters of that country, 
and the commerce of thoſe parts. 


The Fes; nation which diſperſed ſelf in e 
5 finniſh parts of the north, were the Russlaxs; 
who, though at firſt, on their ſettling about the 
Volkhof, lived on good terms with their neigh- 
bours the Tſchudes or Finns, and even elected 
a government conjointly with them, yet they 
afterwards, later than the Norwegians, and earlier 
2 than the Swedes, conquered and ſubdued them. 

EKarelia, together with a part of Kexholm, 

| ſeems to have been the firſt diſtrict of which the 

| Ruflians of Ingria made themſelves maſters. 

. Wherefore all the ruſſian Finns, even ſuch as 
neither in regard to their place of habitation nor 

their deſcent were Karelians, but not till a later 

period were maſtered by the Ruſſians, were 
formerly called by the Norwegians 8 
The Ruſſians at firſt had nothing but the region 
about the gulf of Finland, or on the Kyrialabotn, 
and our * Ladoga lake, its: up to the 
— - 7 _ White. 
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White- ea. They afterwards ſprend further 
round in theſe deſert countries, where nothing 
was fixed by ſtated limits, and ſubjected to them 
a patt of Finland. On the incurſion of the 
Mongoles, the expeditions of the ee e to 
Permia ceaſed: and now the Novgorodians be- 
gan allo to ſpread theraſelres farther to che nab 
and in the fourteenth century Permia was con- 


Probably at the ſame time ſome Permians fled 
actol the White-ſea to eſcape this fiery zeal for _ 
making proſelytes; and thus gave the Ruſſians, | 
| who purſued their fugitives, the firſt occaſion for 

eſtabliſhing themſelves in Lapland. 'The latter EY 


nov ſoon began to quarrel wich the norwegic 


tribute in theſe parts. They proceeded: to acts 
N of violence, and war began on the borders; 


when the Ruſſians, who were nearer and more 


powerful, obtained the advantage. They took 
in the ſequel, not only all Lappmark round 


bailiffs, whoſe buſineſs it was to colle& the — 


Kola, but proceeded ſo far as to levy a tribute 


Volga and in Siberia, became ſubje& to them, 


with their gradual extenſion in theſe regions, by 


the conqueſt of the tartar Myon and the * 
tovery of Siberia, "> 


The 


_ on the Finns in the preſent Finmark, — of 
” 2 who dwelt in Trumſen as far as Malanger, 
— other finniſh nations in the caſt, | on the 


| thitwentribesinto which the finniſh ſtock divided, 
twelve belong either wholly or in part to the 


The Swzpzs were the laſt who founded a 
ſovereignty inithe finniſh parts — It 
was not till the middle of the twelfth century 0 
that Erik the ſaint ſubjugated and converted the 
proper Finns; a hundred years afterwards the 

Swedes ſet foot in Tavaſtland ; towards the end 
of the thirteenth century they eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves i in Karelia ; and about the ſame time the 


| Thus then the whole of the þ north was 


nation itſelf was OLI — hon 25 of m. 
dependent people. — Wenow leave the ſtationary | 
| point from which we ſurveyed the whole of its 


wegian, ſwediſh, and ruſſian Finns, and only me 
Laſt are here the object of our attention. Of the 


inhabitants of the ruſſian empire, namely, the 
Laplanders, the Finns, the Eſthonians, the Livo 

| __ wrong wg 1 Mordvines, 
0 ryan e and | 


„e 3 

* in the ruſſian year-books, of which the modern 
Europeans have made Hungarians. — Schletzer reckons 
no more * jreie dani nations, for he excludes the 
e * 


| territory, becauſe henceforward there are nor- 


and in the foutteenth century Permia was con- 


| tribute in theſe parts. They proceeded: to acts 
| | of violence, and war began on the borders; 


in the ſequel, not only all Lappmark round 


vey of Sib 
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White-ſen. They afterwards ſprend farther 
round in theſe deſert countries, where nothing 
was fixed by ſtated limits, and ſubjected to them 

a part of Finland. On the incurſion of the 
| Mongoles, the expeditions of the Norwegians to 
Permia ceaſed : and now the Novgorodians be- 
gan alſo to ſpread themſelves farther to the north; 


verted to the chriſtian faith by biſhop Stephen. 
5 Probably at the ſame time ſome Permians fled 
acroſs the White-ſea to eſcape this fiery zeal for 
making proſelytes ; and thus gave the Ruſlians, 
who purſued their fugitives, the firſt occaſion for 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in Lapland. The latter 8 
no ſoon began to quarrel with the norwegi + 
 hailiffs, whoſe buſineſs. it was to collect the 5 


when the Ruſſians, who were nearer and more 
powerful, obtained the advantage. They took 


Kola, but proceeded o far as to levy a tribute : | 
on the Finns in the preſent Finmark, and of 
5 85 Ps who dwelt in Trumſen as far as Malanger. 

I kde other finniſh nations in the eaſt, on tds 
Volga and in Siberia, became ſubject to them, 
with their gradual extenſion in theſe regions, by 
the conqueſt of the tartar kingdoms and the _ 


9 wth 


- ns | : ; 4 : 


| The Swapzs were the laſt who founded a 


fovencignty inithe: finaiſti parts — It 


was not till the middle of the twelfth century 


of the thirteenth century they eſt: 


1 were alſo reduced to — 


8 Thus then the whole of the 2 —— 
partitioned among three — and the 
; * 


nation itſelf was removed from the ra! 
dependent people. — We now leave the ſtatic 


"MN point from which we ſurveyed the whalwof-4 its 
I territory, becauſe henceforward there are nor- 
| wegian, ſwediſh, and ruſſian Finns, and only the 
aſt are here the object of our attention. Of the 
thirteen tribes into which the finniſh ſtock divided, 
twelve belong either wholly or in part to the 
inhabitants of the ruſſian empire, namely, the 


Laplanders, the Finns, the Eſthonians, the 1 


Votiaks, Permit 
Kondiſh Ofti 


nians, 2 Tichuvalches, Mordvines, 
„ Suryanes, Vogouls, and 
"The Madſhares alane*, the : 
_  ® Magyar, as „ 
termed in the ruſſian year<books, of which the modem 


Europeans have made Hungarians. - — Schletzer reckons 


no more than jwelve finniſh nations, for he excludes be. 
an ti-u df £: | Tichuvaſches 


993 


| that Erik the faint ſubjugated and converted the 
proper Finns; a hundred years afterwards the 
Swedes ſet foot in Tavaſtland ; towards the end 


ſelves in Karelia ; and about /the face eme the 
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great maſs of the mixed multitudes whom WOO 
at preſent call Hungarians, are the only finn ith 


nation which belongs not to Ruſſia, and alſo the 


only one that has nn. its national inde- 


pendence. 


1. The LAppzs or LAPLANDERS | inhabit the 


extremities of the ſcandinavian parts of the north. 
eaſtward to the White-ſea, between the 65th 

and the 75th degr. of north lat. Saxo Gram- 
5 maticus, an hiftorian of the twelfth century, 1 
mentions them firſt under this name, which —_— 
nifies a ſorcerer, and was given them by the 


Swedes ; having been compriſed under 


the general denomination of Quenlanders or 
 Kayanians.. They call themſelves Sabme-ladzh, 
(in the plural number —_— and their 1 
 Same-ednam. — 
The modern Lapland, a country n in 
0 mountainous foreſts and lakes, is divided into —_ 
' norwegian, ſwediſh, and ruſſian Lapland. To 


N orway belongs the north-weſtern, to Sweden ; 


ns the nnn and to 2 the tern LW. 


* 


— 


1 


ü — 


5 . * . . x 4 a 82 2 Nw 


5 Tickuvaſches FE. RE dock, W he att joined 55 

them with it. Even this critical inquirer into Hiſtory thinks 
| the Finns an european parent-ſtock, (according to the in- 
 terpretation which he gives to theſe words, quer aliunde 


veniſſe nulla memoria gi) as they poſſeſs almoſt the whole 
north of Europe, from Norway as far as the Ural; whereas 


the aſiatic * ſeem to be only branches broken off. 
1 Aceording 


. - 
: Li * 
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According to the. e distribution of the 
ruſſian empire, ruſſian Lapland forms only one 
circle of the viceroyalty of Archangel, the chief 
town of which is Kola, and is about 1000 verſts 
in diameter. The number of the ruſſian Lap- 
landers, called by the Ruſſians Lopari, amounts 
to not much above 1200 families. When and 
in what manner this people probably came 
under the ruſſian — has been — 
noticed. s 8 
Schober, i in his Memorabilia Rudlico- Aſatica, 
...Y relates the ſtory of a Laplander, who had lived 
ſome time at Afſtrakhan . This Laplander, on 


account of his uncommonly capacious memory, 


vately ſtolen away from his native country, when 
very young, and brought up at Stockholm; 
Charles XI. ſent him afterwards, with a conſider- 
able ſtipend, to Wittenberg, in order to ſtudy 
e theology. It was thought he might be uſefully 
employed as a miſſionary to preach the goſpel to 
the Laplanders in their own tongue. Having 
finiſhed his academical ſtudies, he returned to 
Stockholm ; where, on being examined at court, 
he was found to ſpeak latin readily, though i _ - 
. faultily. He proveted without heſitation, 


2 He is alſo ** of by Weber, in rernnderten Rur. 


5 was the wonder of his time. He had been pri- . 


7 
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but alſo- without ſenſe. The miniſtry of Stock- 
holm thought him capable of undertaking, under 
the divine bleſſing, the work of converſion in 
His own country, and ordained him accordingly 
to make proſelytes in Lapland. 
The converter of the heathen being arrived 
among his countrymen, found that rein-deer- 
milk and dried fiſh were no longer to his palate. 
Scarcely had he been there half a year, but he 
mounted a rein-deer, forſook his miſerable coun- 
try, preſented himſelf at Stockholm in the dreſs | 
of a common Laplander, and got a few pence 


from the populace by making a ſhow of his 2 


beaſt. Falling into extreme contempt by this 
degrading employment, he determined to repair 
to Denmark. About the year 1704, he made 


his _ into Copenhagen, ſitting on his rein- 
deer, amidſt a prodigious concourſe of people. 
He was conducted to the preſence of the king, 15 
to whom he gave himſelf out for a lapland prince: 


= and kept 


| ſeldom fober. From Germany he proceeded to | 


5 France, where, in one month he learnt the 


french language, and received very handſome 
preſents from Lewis XIV.; thence he returned _ 


855 to 


the people of the court made merry with him, 
vim generally drunk with wine and 

brandy. Under the ſame title he travelled into 

Germany, viſited the principal courts, and was 


1 biſhop of the province, and the great officers of 


"FINN. 


to Germany; and chen x traverſing Poland, 5 
came into Ruſſia. 

He had been only ſix weeks in x St. Petting, 
when he was able to expreſs himſelf with tole- 
rable facility in the ruſſian language, even fo Is 
to preach in it before Peter the great, the arch- 


ſtate. The emperor beſtowed on him a yearly 
penſion of 250 rubles, and ſent him to Aſtrak- 
han, in order to learn the tartarian language, | 
Which conſiſting of various dialects, is accord- 
ingly very difficult. He was actually maſter of 
it in a very ſhort time ſo as to ſpeak it fluently, | 


But, living very looſely in Aſtrakhan, and 
being frequently ſeen lying afleep in the ſtreets, | 


drunk and ſenſeleſs; he was one day taken up 
by the Kalmuks, and privately conveyed out of 
town. He was brought before the khan Ayuka. 
T be khan ordered his crown to be ſhaven in the 
manner of the Kalmuks, had him dreſſed in the 
kalmuk faſhion, and gave him two wives, both 
of whom were ſoon pregnant by him. He had 
bardly been four weeks among theſe people, ere 
he not only underſtood them, but alſo in caſe of 
neceſſity would talk intelligibly to them. "The | 
 Kalmuks gave | him borſes, took him with them 
on their hunting-parties, lived, ate, and played = 
with him, and had not the ſlighteſt idea that 
part 1 1 
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he would ever quit them. But as ſoon as he 
*faw an opportunity, he made his cape, and re- 
turned to Aſtrakhan. 

In this place he afterwards made himſelf ater 
of the perſian, and the language of the ſubjects 
of the great Mongole; he alſo ſpoke the modern 


„ greek: but his diſſolute life, and his daily dru nke * 
os neſs, cut him off in the flower of his age. 


cloſe of the twelfth century, is the firſt writer 


Saxo Grammaticus, who flouriſhed about the 


that ſpeaks of this country and its inhabitants ; $- 
but, ſays M. de Voltaire, it was not till the fix- 


_ . teenth century that ye began to get any 0. 
knowledge of Lapland, concerning which even 
_ the Ruſſians, the 2 and the Swedes had DS 


but very faint notions. 2 
This vaſt country, bordering on \ the OF had 


only been noticed by the antient geographers we 


under the names of the country of the Cynoce- 


phali, of the Himantopodes, of the Troglodytes, 
and of the  Pygmies. Indeed we have learnt 


from the accounts given by both ſwediſh and 


| daniſh authors, that the race of Pygmies is by 


no means fabulous; for, that they had found £ 


| them near the pole, in an idolatrous dountry, 

covered with mountains, rocks, and ſnow, and 
overrun with wolves, elks, bears, ermines, and 
FT rein- deers. . hs 


| | | Th 
0 i, 


| harſh, and black hair; the ſmallneſs of their 


19 
* 
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The Laplanden, (continues M. de Voltaire, 
from the univerſal teſtimony of travellers, ſeem 
to have no relation. to the Finns, from whom 
they are made to deſcend, nor from any of the 


neighbouring people. The men in Finnland, in 
Norway, in Sweden, in Ruſſia, are blonds, large 


of three cubits in height, pale, ſwarthy, with ſhort, 


| head, their eyes, their ears, their noſe, their 


belly, their thighs, and their feet, diſtinguiſhes 


them entirely from all the People that ſurround 
their deſerts. _ 


They ſeem to > de a deen bee e : 
- Sor the climate they inhabit, which they love, : 
and which they alone could love. Natrre, who 

has put rein- deer no where but in this country, 
| ſeems to have. produced the Laplanders there 
and, as their rein- deer are not in being elſe- | 
where, neither do the Laplanders appear to 


and well- made; Lapland produces none but men | 


have come from any other country. It is not 


probable, that the inhabitants of a country leſs 
favage ſhould have forced their way over moun- 
tains and deſerts of ice, for the ſake of tranſplant- 
ing themſelves in regions ſo barren, and fo 
F- ark, that it is impoſlible to ſee clearly for three 
months in the year, and where the inhabitants 


| deer's milk and dried fiſh, and debarred from all 


| lIutely changed? It ſhould ſeem then that the 
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order to find the means of ſabfiſtence. A family 
may be thrown by a tempeſt on a deſert iſle, 
and may people it; but it is not natural to quit 
habitations on the continent which produce ſome , 
nouriſhment, to go and ſettle a great way off, 
upon rocks covered only with moſs, in a dreary 
region of inceſſant froſts, amidſt precipices of 


ice and ſnow, where there is no food but rein. 


commerce with the reſt of the world. 
Beſides, if the Finns, the Norwegians, the 
Ruſſians, the Swedes, the Icelanders, people as 


| to Lapland, would their figure have been abſo- 


Laplanders are a new ſpecies of men, who for | 
the firſt time preſented themſelves to our view 
and our obſeryations in the ſixteenth century, 


| while Afi and America offered to our fight fuch 


numbers of other people, of whom we had no 
great knowledge. Thenceforward the ſphere of 


nature has enlarged itſelf on all hands to us, and 


ni i therefore that Lapland is become 2 e 
_ - truly worthy of our obſervation. 


natives of Lapland were of a different ſpecies 
from other men, we muſt admit the eternity of 
matter with the men born in different countries, 


far to the north as the Laplanders, had emigrated 


Dus e this it may be: replied} than} if this 7 


INR 3 


— 


and begotten by others, without being able, 
whatever retrogradations we might make, to diſ- 
cover their firſt generation, unleſs we have re- 
courſe to the fiction of the poets, for a people 


— m robore nati, 
1 — nullos habuere 563 


The Anden — in 1 the writings of 
: Moſes apparently ſhews that theſe ſyſtems, with 
thoſe that the antient philoſophers have invented, 


on the origin of the human ſpecies, are ſo many 
fond conceits and falſhoods, © 


The greateſt difficulty lies in knowing how: 
the children of Adam and Eve, who were white, 

could poſſibly have given birth to black men. 
But this difficulty has been ſolved in the pre- 
liminary difſertation to the Univerſal Hiſtory, 


* "Negro. They prove that the difference and the | 


* diverſity of climate, a greater or leſs diſtance | 
from the ſun, &c. have produced this effect; 
3 and i it is what „ — at luſt by 
1 The ü in * firiter bgnification, 
| were already known by this name to Tacitus, 
which has been preſerved by the geographers and 
| hiſtorians of later times, though without any ac- 
curate knowledge of the people. Properly they 
vol. I. n... 


and in that of M. de Maupertuis on the white 
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were not again diſcovered till the year 11 57, 
when the fwediſh king Erich the faint undertook 
their ſubjugation and converſion. They call 
themſelves in their language Suoma-lamen, 1. e. 
people who live in moraſſes; and their coun- 
try Suomen-Sari, which ſignifies a marſhy 
country with iſlands. Whence the name Finns 
aroſe is unknown *. By the Ruſſians they are 

_ denominated Fini, but more uſually Tfchuchontzi 


or Maimiſti, naſty people. The Ingrians, a par- 


ticular deſcription of finniſh boors who have 
long dwelt amongſt the Ruſſians, and have 


1 5 adopted many of their cuſtoms with their lan- 
guage, as well as the greek religion, are ſtill 


called in ruſs Iſhorki, from the river Iſhora or 1 


Inger, from which Ingermanland or Ingria has its 


name. They live likewiſe in the neighbousghood 
of Valday and Beyetſk, and are * of the 


lutheran Communion. 


1 


The country which is inhabited by this nation 


5 compriſes the north-eaſtern corner of the bothnie 


Oo and finniſh gulfs, interſperſed throughout with 


f rocks, mountains, moraſſes, and lakes, between 
the Goth and 65th deg. of north lat. its circum. 
| ference being computed at 30,000 verſts. The 

greater part of it "bones to the kingdom of 


80 fa Schleetzer, Georgi i is of opinion that this i is 
the gothic tranſlation of Suoma. 
een 


'FINNS« 


Sweden ; the ſmaller ſouth-eaſtern portion poſ- 
ſeſſed by Ruſſia, contains Ingermanland, Kex- 


holm, and Karelia, forming the government of 


That the Finns, in a very remote period, lived 


under their own kings, has been already ſeen, as 
well as that the Ruſſians very early got firm foot- 


ing here, and ſormerly poſſeſſed far more than 
their preſent ſhare. In aſter- times theſe terri- 
tories were again loſt; and Michaila Romanof 


7 ceded to Sweden the laſt ruſſian poſſeſſions in Finn- 


land; but, by the treaties of Nieſtadt and Abo, 


KR uſſia got back the forementioned part of it. 


they, with the Ingrians, are likewiſe the main 


body of the population; and in the governments 
of Tver and Novgorod they form conſiderable 
colonies, which have long been ſettled in theſe 
7 regions. The number of all che Finns living 
in Ruſſia is not to be correctly aſcertained ; but 
they probably exceed 400,000 heads. — — 1 
people and the Laplanders are mor eover the 
only two. finniſh Nations, whoſe lot has been caſt 
under ſeveral ſovereigns ; all the other L_—_ 
| 112 353 of 


453 


In the government of Vibor g the Finns make 
by far the greater part of the inhabitants, or more 


55 properly they are the people of the country. In 
moſt of the circles of the Peterſburg - government, . 
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484 
of this ſtock belon ging excluſively to the ruflian 
empire. 

3 . On the ſouthern coaſt of the gulf of Finn · 
land, over againſt Finnland proper, dwell the 
Es THONIANS. This name, of like import with 
orientals, is of german origin; many other 

nations of the Baltic bore it; by Tacitus and 
Caſſiodorus it is employed to denote the bor- 


derers on the Amber: ſtrands: at length, however, 


it was confined to deſignate the ſmall tract of the 
forementioned coaſt. The Eſthonians have no 
name for themſelves colleCtively, but ſupply that 
defect either by Maa Rahvaſt, people of the 
country; inhabitant (in the ſingular number, 
| Maa Mees); or if they would ſpeak more parti- 
cularly, Tarto Rahvaſt, Perno Rahvaſt, people 
of Dorpat, of Pernau, &c. In the ruſſian 
annals, where they play a conſiderable part, as 
they, in common with the novgorodian Slavi, 
founded the ruſſian ſtate, they are called 
Tichudes. From them to this day the Peipus 5 
Age is called in ruſs Tichudſkoie | O2era, the 
Ws Tichudiſh lake, | 1 
That alſo this *** in 1 ate. FR 


1 to the ruſſian monarchy, is beyond 


| all doubt. During the inteſtzns commotions with 


* The Fians ; are called i in che clthonian, Som Rabraſl, 


5 ankad. 


which | 


_ 8 -: 
which the grand-dukes had to contend among 
them, the Tichudes indeed gradually ſucceeded 
in withdrawing themſelves from this ſovereignty ; 
— but, we alſo learn from hiſtory, that the ruſſian 
princes at ſeveral times found means to aſſert 
their right with vigour, and to compel the 
 Efthonians by force to acknowledge it. Thus, 
for example, Yaroflaf found himſelf under the 
neceſſity to wage war upon the Tichudes, and in 
the year 1030 to build Dorpat, (or Yurief, as the 
| Ruſffians ſtill call that town,) that he might have 
Aa ſtrong place i in the heart of their country, for 
the reception of the impoſts, and perhaps for 
| keeping a garriſon in it. So Mſtiſlaf marched 
_ againſt the Tſchudes and Semgallians, on his re- 
viving his demand of the tribute which they had 
been wont to pay: likewiſe in the annals of the 
neighbouring nations we find frequent evidence 
that no one ever doubted of the ſupremacy of 
the ruſſian princes over theſe countries. 8 
The moſt remarkable of the cataſtrophes that . 
uw the Eſthonians have already been noticed . 
in the hiſtory of the Lettes. Since the year 1 _—_ 
when Eſthonia was ſold to the Teutonic- order, 
it has formed a part of the livonian ſtate, with 
which, after*a ſeparation of a hundred years, 
when it was under the dominion of Sweden, it 
-_ fell to the latter, and afterwards was 
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united to the ruſſian territory. The antient 
duchy of Eſthonia forms, in the preſent conſti. 
tution of the ruſſian empire, the government of 

Reval; not only this province, however, but 
alſo the greater part of Livonia, or five circles of 
the Riga - government, are inhabited by Eſtho. 
nians. Their numbers in the former govern- 


ment can only be probably computed at 180, 0h00 % 


in the latter, by the laſt enumeration, were up- 
. wards of 257,900 heads. We ſhall certainly 
therefore not be miſtaken in ſtating their total 
_ amount at 430,000. 
The Eſthes or Efihonians, A in the lettiſh 10 
guage Iggaunis, have ever been the moſt exten - 
ſive and the moſt populous nation of Liefland | 
who, beſides Eſthonia properly 10 called, in- 
fn habited the diſtricts of Dorpat and Pernau, and 
FR maintain their ſettlement in them to this 
22 day. They even made frequent attempts to get 


15 firm footing i in Lettland ; but they were as often 
repulſed by the Teutonic order of knights, under 


their maſter Volquin, who repeatedly drove them 


back to their antient ſeats. Their language, 


manners, bodily figure, houſes, methods of huſ- 
| bandry, are ſo many incontroventible proofs of 
their relationſhip to the Finns; whom M. 
Schlœtzer juſtly pronounces to be one of the 


moſt — nations 2 che glode, inhabiting, 
82 2 from 


From the ſhores of the Baltic, to regions deeply 
ſituated in Afia. - It is therefore no wonder-that 


ſome Livonians have found nations in the heart 


of Ruſſia, whoſe ſpeech, by the help of ſome 
acquaintance with the eſthonian, they could 


partly underſtand ; finc® the Finns, the Lap» wy 
landers, the Eſthonians, Livonians, Permians, 


Syranes, Ingrians, Votiaks, Tſchuvaſhes, Tſche- 


remiſſes, Mordvines, and others, are deſcribed 
as nations of one common pedigree. The Eſtho- 
nians are the Tichudi ; from which appellation 


| perhaps i is derived the word Tchuchna, ſtill uſed 


by the Ruſſians to expreſs a liefland boor. 
Their converſion, or more properly their com- 


pulſion, coſt the Germans much labour. x Ae» 5 
cuſtomed to war, to piracy, and to liberty, they | 
long diſdained and reſiſted their inſolent autho- 
| rity. Some ſparks of that martial ſpirit, now | 
T” almoſt extinct, ſhew themſelves, however, at 
times, in their fits of ebriety and revenge; and 
a relic perhaps of their old diſpoſition to pira- 
cies and hoſtile attacks on the neighbouring 
provinces may | be ſeen in their On ee 5 


to theft. 


Great wiſdom i is not to be looked fob among 
folks entirely ovetphed in the affairs of agricul- 


ture, paſturage, and fiſhing. Neither the eſtho- 


22582 bare as yet been 


114 unfolded. 
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488 
unfolded and enriched by art or ſcience; _ 
are greatly deficient, eſpecially the eſthonian, in 
particular expreſſions; ſo that it muſt often be a 
difficult taſk to a village-preacher, to publiſh an 
_ edict in a faithful tranſlation, or to deliver a dog- 
matical diſcourſe to his pariſhioners, unleſs he be 
peculiarly endowed with the grace of condeſcen- 
| fion. Many a boor would accept of freedom 
with heartielt oratitude ; but neither gratitude | 
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nor freedom can the Eſthonian expreſs in his 1 


language; no more than he can exiſtence, du - 
ration, ſpace, and other abſtracted ideas. Among 
them are found perſons of great ſimplicity, 
eſpecially ſuch as live apart in the foreſts : the 


| greater partareartful, (the Eſthonian more than 
the Lette,) eaſily comprehend a propoſition. 1 


yy lying too far beyond their ſphere, and frequently 


ſea.· coaſt have always been able ſeamen, who, 


diſcover unexpected capacities only waiting for 
an occaſion to call them forth. Thoſe on the 


without previous inſtruction, venture far out to 


e ſhort ſpace of time, often within the compaſs ; 


ſea, in veſſels of wretched conſtruction. In a 


of three or four weeks, they learn to read, and 
are dexterous in ſtealing an art from the german 


Ama kee. Under the a government, 


mechanics; accordingly we find among them 
goldſmiths, ſhip-builders, tanners, expert cooks, | 
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when the country was rouſed to ſupport the | 


| feudal banner, they were uſefyl ſoldiers. At 
the beginning of the preſent century, according 
to the current report, a boor of the diſtrict of 
Dorpat raiſed of himſelf a regiment, and ſig· 


nalized himſelf ſo much at the head of it, that 
he received a patent of nobility, with a haak of 
land, as the reward of his generoſity and valour, 
Several have obtained baronies and military rank 
for their ſervices in war; or, having ſucceſsfully 
applied themſelves. to the ſciences, have been 
put into various offices: perſons of great con- 
ſideration are now living, whoſe fathers or grand- 
- fathers were alienable boors. Very few lords 
will allow their boors to learn to write; fearing 5 
; perhaps they may abuſe that talent ; they might 5 
be tempted to forge a paſſport or letters of eman- 
cipation. Some therefore teach themſelves to 
write, without any help from others ; and even 
under the total want of that art, they can keep, | 
in a moſt ſurpriſing manner, long accounts of a 
hundred various matters, on ſticks or tallies. 
About things of which they do not directly ſee 
the utility, they ſeldom give themſelves any Con. 
cern; and what they do not comprehend they 
Children that are early be- 
come orphans ſcarcely know, at the age of 20, 


admire but coldly. 


the names of their parents. It is too much the 


ä n for een. to offer their N ſome 
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flax, butter, or honey, to let them ſoon out of 


ſchool, and not force them to learn to read ; to 
which end they are likewiſe very apt to Kin all 


ſorts of infirmities, ſuch as hardneſs of hearing, 
dimneſs of ſight, weak memories, &c. but eſpe- 
_ cially of pretending to have a great fall or a blow 
on the head. Theſe and the like pretexts, how- 
ever, become leſs frequent from day to day by 
the preſent ſcholaſtic inſtitutions, and will en- 
rely be removed when there is a ſchool in every 
village, or every farm ſhall inſtru& its own chil- 
dren. To ſend little children four or five miles 
off to ſchool with their proviſions i in their pouch, 
is too much for the poor vaſſal, who has ſcarcely 
the means for finding them in neceſſary clothes; 
grown up lads have no time to ſpare for ſchool, 
and would get the worſe for ſitting ſtill, to which 
they are not accuſtomed. A knowledge of the 
moral duties of religion, ſuited to their capacities, 
is ſoon obtained by old and young ; yet however 
it be, ſcarcely two in a thouſand can tell whether 
0 they be chriſtians or not ; _ unleſs it ariſes from 
ttis, that they are taught to conceive of religion : 
as ſomething different from the leading a good 
„ proverb in uſe among them, He 
„ knows not what faith he is of,” does not 
merely imply a completely ſtupid fellow; for 
they would all reply that they are of the country 
faith, or of the | faith. Thoſe who live 


among | 


among the Ruſſians, on the borders, frequently 
adopt their domeſtic and eccleſiaſtical wages 
from them. 


In Eſthonia are a great many large 2 
foe containing from 40 to 70 little clans; and 


with the ſtragglers may amount to a hundred 


diſtinct houſeholds: moſt of the Lettes live ſepa · 


hankering after this primitive way of life, by 
vyhich they are not expoſed to the inconvenience 
of keeping every one his own cow-herd, and at 


leaſt an old woman to look after the houſekeep- 


ing; on the contrary they are leſs confined, have 
fields, meadows, and paſtures near them, and 


ſuffer no damage from their neighbour's cattle. | 
L They have a particular affection to the woody 
Aaiſtricts, both for the ſake of having a ſupply of 
firewood at hand, and an opportunity of clear. 
ing new fields whenever they pleaſe. One of 
theſe ſtragglers, or buſh-boors as they are called, 
will not eafily be perſuaded to come and live in 


a village at a diſtance from a foreſt, though of- 


fered a far more fertile ſoil to cultivate, becauſe = 
there they can unobſerved be continually laying 3 
out new ground i in corn and hay fields, without . 


paying any thing for them. Inferior 


the riſk of ſoon perceiving a want of ſtewards ; ; 
an there vw been inſtances of their laune 


rate. Even the Eſthonians at times ſhew a ; 


who exact but little work from ns = run 
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the eſtate go to ruin, or even of ſetting their 


| houſes on fire, in order to have a pretence for 


turning ſtraggler and enjoying the conveniences 


attending that way of life. For in that caſe they 
only work two days in the week at moſt for their 

lord; the reſt of their time is ſpent in idleneſs, 

or in working for their own profit : but in ge- 
neral they will only work/ when pinched by 
hunger, and the ſteward muſt give them, for 
ſmall ſervice, a piece of copſe, beſide finding 
him in meat and corn, To impoſe much work 
on the ſtraggler ſeems, on the other hand, very 

cruel, as he has no land from the manor, and 

TY muſt maintain himſelf and his children by his 

own labour. They and their children are ſome- 


times ſold, or bartered againſt other things, 


CT horſes, dogs, tobacco-pipe heads, in which the 
gentry here are very curious, as far as a hundred . 


A ͤ man here 


rubles being often given for one. 


will not fetch ſo much money as a negro in —_ 
f Weſt-Indies ; one buys a fellow here for zota 
50 rubles; if he underſtand any buſineſs, ſhoe- 
maker, taylor, cock, weaver, &c. he may ſell 
for 100 rubles; you will pay about the ſame 
kate for a whole clan, one with another, the pa- 
rents with the children; for a ſtout girl ſeldom 


more than 10, and for a child it may be 4 rubles. 
Whether the proper names that appear in their 


on chronicles | De * appellatives of entire caſts 


FfNNs. 


or races, or of individuals, I cannot take upon 


me to determine. The fondneſs that many boors 


have for naming themſelves after the piece of 
ground poſſeſſed by their forefathers for a long 
ume, or at leaſt to retain the father's name, ſeems 


to favour the ſuppoſition, that a kind of family- 


name was not formerly quite unknown to them: 
perhaps, if it were of any conſequence, we might 


find them again in the names of different villages 
and farms, from which, as well as from ani- 


mals, &c. they ſeem to be borrowed. Proper 


family-names, as we now bear them, nobody 

will expect to find in Livonia earlier than the 
twelfth century. At preſent the baptiſmal name 

always ſtands laſt; that of the farm, the father, 
or the landlord firſt : for example; an Eſtho- 
nian of the name Mik, living at a place called 

Mutta, calls himſelf Mutta Mik; his ſon bears 
the name Mutta Mikko Pong *, and his ſon, 
| Mutta Mikko Pong Rein; and fo his daugh- 


ter, ſervant, ſtep-ſon, &c. The vaſſals change 


0 themſelves after their fathers. 


their name with every new landlord, or call 
Even a farm- 5 


holder muſt change his name whenever another 


plot of ground is given him to cultivate, unleſfs 
he receive expreſs permiſſion from his lord to re- 
tain the old, or his father's name. Vaſſals that 
are made free commonly take a family-name, bor- 


n 


2 
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rowed from their former place, or their father's : 
for inſtance; Hans, the fon of Hunti Laur, is 
made free. He now aſſumes the name Hans 
Hunt; or, becauſe the latter word ſignifies Wolf, 
Hans Wolff, or Hans Laurſon. Their uſual 
| chriſtian names, . 2 W: 


ff. a = 
Adam Adam, Ado, Oado Adam "I" 
Agnes Neto 

_ Anthony Tennis, Teenno, 5 Antins 


wy Teœns e 
Ms 2 . An, Anno | : An wh | 
Barbara Warbo, Papo Babbe, Babba, Babel 


Bartholomew Pertel, Pert, Pero Behrtuls, Behrtmeis 


Brigit Pirrit . 2 * Op 

S WW Tanni CR 

Dorothy Ti --- 2 D 
Qilizabetng Ello, Els, L - Lihs 


5 Eve .-.* Maw - „ Yeva 


George Yuri” „ Vurris 

Gertrude Kert, Truto | Geddo, Gehrte 

Hedwig Edo 1 3h Edde 

Hellen Jo Dy =” MW 

Henry Hin, Hinno, Hinrik n 

[a TLazkob, Yaak, Voak Yehkobs, Yahks | 
- Yaan, Yoan, Yuhan, | | Anfis, Antzis 


MR. Karo TR = 
15 Ki, Kaddri, Trino ry de, LN 
Kaarl, Kare IE 0h Karl 
Madli, Madle, Mal Kurse. Lew 
Mai, Marri, Marret Marri 
Kreet, Kract Kret, Mahrgeet | 
Peter, Peet, Peeto Peet, Peter 


The maſculine appellatives, Koort, Pell, Kzzrt, 
Tin; and the feminine Kell, and one very com- 
mon in ſome places, Eile, in Eſthonia; and the 
| Lettiſh, Laſhe, Ebb, which ſome interpret by 

Lucia and Ebertina, 1 do not lune to tran- 

ſlate. | 


D the firſt wants of life; 3 but ſtill more are 


nagement of their country poſſeſſions, ſo that the 


produce of them does not amount to one third 

of what, with moderate attention and care, they 5 

might, to the great detriment of the proprietor 
himſelf, to the ſtate at large, and to the poor 
peaſants, who, though for the moſt part, more 


induſtrious than the Eſt 20Ni: 


are generally 


in the extremeſt poverty. The latter neither 
want land nor an opportunity of making money, 


8 if 


rs. „„ 


„ boors ei be nd, for AY in vain, 
Such as (in ſecret) poſſeſs a few hundred rubles 

in hard caſh, with moveables to the value of a 

hundred or two more, are here and there to | 

be found; they even ſometimes are worth more 

than their maſters ; but then they muſt not let 

it be known. Some have juſt enough to — - 


Formerly they were all much better n = 
Among the Lettes, the landed property is not 
divided into ſmall eſtates, but remains in the X 
hands of a few overgrown nobles, who, living in 
great opulence, negle& to look after the ma- 
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labourer, all the winter through, can earn his 
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if they have but time and inclination. The day- 


10 kopeeks, and even more, by cutting wood 
and other employments, and in harveſt time 


may get weekly a couple of buſhels of corn. 


The foreſts, the breeding of cattle, the towns, 


the manor-houſes, the chace, and -agriculture, 
furniſh them with opportunities enough for earn- 


ing ſomething. Only by ſpinning | for pay, the 


females find but little advantage; and yet in 
winter there is ſcarcely any thing elſe for them 
to do: in the worſt parts of the country they 
grow as much flax as will keep them in work 55 
during the whole of the long winter. 
Eſthonian has often been reproached with 1 lab. 85 
neſs: charity might lead us to ſuppoſe that bond- 
nge and oppreſſion may have an influence on 
bim, as well as on the Lettes; but he ſhews it 
even when working for himſelf: perhaps his 
1 feudal ſervice habituates him to it. And yet, — 
both in town and country, there are great num- 
ders who ſhew themſelves induſtrious, and purſue 
| their on benefit with activity and diligence. 
| The failure of a crop, diſeaſes among the cattle 
and horſes, ſoon reduce a boor to poverty; 
whom all the aſſiſtance he can get from the ma- 
noxial meſſuage will not reſtore to his former 
condition. A man may have two horſes and a 


few 


_—— hoy 


few cows, and yet be very poor: How wretched 
dre even they who are called landlords, or hoſts, 
of the farm, who have nothing but a horſe lent 
them from the manor ! Creditable boors, poſ· 
ſeſs, according to the quantity of their ground, 
from 5 to 10 horſes, and a herd of between 30 and 
40 head of. horned cattle. Both poor and rich eat 
chaff- read, that is, without ſeparating the. chaff * 
from the rye; after thireſhing, they grind and 
bake them both together. In thoſe parts of the 
country where the ungrateful ſoil rewards the 
labourer with but a ſorry crop, or the arable 
land is allotted the people in too great a diſpro« 
: portion, both the Lettonians and the Eſthonians 
| feed on the vileſt bread imaginable, fit for no- 
thing but to burn, for it takes fire immediately EE: 
on application to it: it is only on holidays that 
1 they bake a little bread of wheat or cleanſed rye, 
| but never bolted. When their ſpirits and their 
pride are elated by ſtrong liquors, or ſometimes 
when they have a good-natured maſter, they are 
apt to betray their property, which at all other 
times they do what they can to conceal, leſt 
their work ſhould be increaſed, or, after their 
death, an unwelcome heres univerſalis ab inteſ- * 
tato ſhould come in for at leaſt an equal ſhare 
with their children, which, it is to be boped, 
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does not frequently happen i in our enlightened 
days. 

None of the people "OR are comparable to 
the german peaſants in muſcular force, particu- 


_ larly as to lifting or carrying burdens, which, 
perhaps, may be owing to their habits of lazi- 
neſs, and their miſerable diet. But they will 
hold out in great labours ſurpriſingly ; they 
bear vicifſitudes of cold, heat, and continued wet, 1 
that would kill an Engliſhman or a German, 
and do a great deal of work, with little leep. 


Fheir climate, their hard manner of life, toge- 


ther with early habitude, may contribute much 
to this, but eſpecially their hot-baths, in which 
practice they run out of the extremes of 1 
ftark naked, into the open air, in ſummer plung- „ 
ing into a river, and in winter rolling themſelves 
n the now. Rheums, defluxions, colds, tooth- 
a8chs, ear-achs, &c. are but rarely heard of 
among them. With good. living their bodies 
ſoon get a ſort of plumpneſs; but a truly n 
man would be a ſtrange ſight indeed. Their 
ſtature is rather under than over the common 
fine, and many of the women are rao ſhort. 5 
5 A tall fellow is ſometimes to be met with. 


Some authors deny them to poſſeſs ads | 
virtue or conſcience, chiefly becauſe they have 
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499 
no word in their language to denote them. But 
this is a manifeſt exaggeration. It is true the 
Eſthonian, as well as the Lette, terms con- 
ſcience, by a periphraſis, the teſtimony of the 
heart; and virtue he expreſſes by good actions: 
but, for love, pity, patience, placability, gentle- - 
| neſs, forbearance, and the like, they have their 
| own proper terms. As in all other countries, 
there are very honeſt worthy people, among 
ſome that are otherwiſe : but even the predomi- | 
nant paſſions ſeem here to require a certain ſort 
of indulgence, when we take ſervitude, ill-uſage, a 
oppreſſion, and a want of education into the ac 
count. The = — however, i is, . 
alas! but too true. 2 
Both Eſthonians a Lettonians, 28 not 
without numerous exceptions, are apt to in- 
5 dulge i in inflammatory liquors. Without beer 
and brandy no pleaſure. Intemperance i is a pre- 
vailing vice, whatever indigence and miſery it 
may coſt them. Old and young, huſband and 
wife, are ſeen carouſing in their families, and | 
drunk in the krougs; only girls and ſome young = 
women are exempt from this charge: the _= 
drink hard, and continually ſmoke tobacco. 
Neither remonſtrances nor woful | experience 
can moderate this propenſity; they only fleep 
i wy the fumes of liquor in A to intoxicate 
2 K 2. 


* 
5 
} 

4 
. 
i 

| 


profeſſed fingers brought for the purpoſe; yet 
the men join in the tune as ſoon as the bottle 
has excited them to merriment. At their work 
in the field, at their play, the girls are always 1 
ſinging. Some have good voices and great na- 
tural talents; : but the Eſthonians more than the 
Lettonians. The former ſing only i in one key, 
but commonly i in two parts; ſo that every line 
ſung by one band is repeated by the other. 
They have a great variety of ballads and tunes. 
+ ſeveral of their nuptial ſongs they annex to | 
every line the two words, Kaſſike, Kanike ; 
which perhaps at preſent are void of meaning, 
though formerly they may have been expreflions 
of tenderneſs. The Lettonians lengthen out 
the laſt ſyllable to a great extent, and fing com- 
maooniy in duets, one of them grunting out a 
fort of baſs. The moſt uſual and probably : . . f 
very antient muſical inſtrument with both na- 
nons is the bag pipes, which they themſelves 
make, and ſound in proper time, in two keys, 
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themſelves afreſh ; even ſucklings muſt taſte of 
the glaſs as often as the mother drinks. 


A conſiderable part of their pleafure conſiſts 


I in ſinging and muſic. The former ſeems pecu- | 


liar to the females ; at weddings they have eren 


with great dexterity. M. Arndt has endeavoured 


to 2 the eſthonian name of this inſtrument, 
. torropl, | 
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torropil, though perhaps with not very great 
ſucceſs. Every kroug, where gueſts are invited 
by the ſound of this charming inſtrument, is 
ſure to be much frequented, eſpecially on holi- 
days. The miſerable horizontal harp, and the 
fiddle, which the Lettes are extremely fond of 
| at all their feſtivals, were firſt introduced among 
; them by the Germans. : 
In their dances the couples conſiſt of old and 
young, frequently man with man, and woman 
with woman ; one couple following quite cloſe 
at the heels of the other, ſo as to allow of but 
few variations. The Eſthonians keep always HF 
x Or a x time, make ſhort ſliding ſteps, and at 
the third ſtamp rather harder on the ground. 1 
EY The lettonian dance is ſomewhat different, and 
more like an artleſs Polonoiſe ; ; they have allo a 
| ſpecies of country-dances. 3 
As the Ruſſians, ſo the Eſthonians * Let- | 
: tonians, eſpecially the younger ſort, place the 
ſwing among their favourite ſummer- nes. 
At almoſt every village, and at every kroug, | 
| ſtands this machine, on which one or two couple 
divert themſelves at a time; ; which diverſion i 1s . 
in high vogue at Eaſter. | 
The exerciſe of ſwimming, ſo much x recom- 
mended by Rouſſeau, i is here the general amuſe- 
ment in hot weather; all ages and ſexes take to 


CC 
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the water like ſo many amphibious animals: but 
it coſts many of them their lives, — by go- 


ing in when drunk. 


All the boors, without exception, : are paſſion- 
ately tond of ſcalding-hot baths, where they 


once at leaſt in every week cleanſe their bodies z 
a practice in many reſpects of great ſervice to = 


with ſnow, without feeling any bad conſequences i 


| them, from their hard and dirty manner of 
living. In the midſt of the moſt profuſe perſpi- 
ration, with the ſweat ſtreaming down their 
limbs, they go out and fit to cool themſelves 
in the moſt intenſe cold, rubbing their bodies 


from it. While in the a& of bathing, they eja- 1 


culate all forts of pious wiſhes, ſuch as, God 


cleanſe me from all my fins, as I am now clean. | 


fing my ſinful body, &c. ; then thank them. 


ſelves for the good waſhing, for the heating of 2 


2 the bath, and for the fetching of the water. 


| diſpoſition to cheat and to ſteal, frequent elope- 
- ments, and the like, are their ordinary vices, 


| Infidelity towards their maſters, diſtruſt, a 


and certainly take their riſe from the ſlavery in ” 
which they are held. They rarely rob one an. 


| Other; if any one is known to do lo o, he is held 


in abhorrence by his brethren; but ſo much ; 


the more ingenious age they 1 in deviſing means 


0 impoſe * their maſters 3 ; and in general all 


\ 


5 Germans. 


be betrayed, if they did not know how to eva- 
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Germans. The bolts, haſps, latches, rings, 
hinges, and matters of this nature, are all ſtole 
from the yards and outhouſes of the manor- 
Houſe; let them be renewed as often as they 
may, ten- overſeers would not be able to pre- 
vent it. The caſks of brandy which they convey 
to town, they have the art of tapping cunningly 
under the hoops, without touching the ſeal with 
which they are thought to be ſecured, and of 
| introducing water to make good the deficiency. 
But, as they always carry a ſealed ſpecimen of 
the ſtrength of the brandy, they would preſently 


porate a part of the vinous ſpirit by the dex- 
terous application of heat and cold. They make 
the corn-ſacks pay toll in like manner, and then 
throw water upon them, or contrive to make 
a hole in the bottoms or fides ſo as to have all 
the appearance of being fretted in the carriage. 
: They ſeldom ſell their hops, but the buyer finds 
to his coſt that they have been adulterated by 1 
mixture of bad wild hops, ſand, &c. e 
They have frequently riſen - in rebellion | 
againft their maſters. In the year 1345 they 
roſe in Harrien, and in 1560 in the Viek; the 
ſame thing has happened in later times. Some 
years ago great numbers of them aſſembled, 
with the moſt blood-thirity intentions, under a 
KK 4 2 leader, 
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leader, who taught them from the ſcriptures that 
all ſlavery was aboliſhed by the law of the goſ. 
pel ; and, ſeduced by falſe rumours, artfully 
ſpread among them, a number of Lettonians 
were very lately incited to commit great out- 
rages. Some have been even known to wiſh 
for hoſtile invaſions of their country, in order 
that they might mingle with the enemy and 
ſatisfy their vengeance. At times a lord or a 


ſteward is cruelly murdered. Examples are not 
wanting of their having carried complaints 


5 againſt their maſters, even to the ſupreme tribu- 
nals; and of their having brought them to legal 


puniſhment. Fet the generality of them are de- 


voted with the ſincereſt eſteem and affection to 5 
their kind and humane maſters, and are ene- 


mies to all reſiſtance. In their revenge, even 


1 among themſelves, they know no bounds; com- 
mitting a murder with the greateſt coolneſs and 


the moſt heinous of crimes. N 5 
Lying, curſing, and 0 are very current 5 


| indifference, which they * hold to de 1 


among them, endeavouring to make the moſt 


| manifeſt falſehood paſs for truth, by ſuch dread- 
ful imprecations, as, Let me periſh! May I be 


ſtruck blind! May God ſhower his judgments 


on my fields and cattle! which are as common 


2 > plonleclogy with- them as with the Greeks; 


8 
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and in ſimilar terms they expreſs their averſion 
towards others. At the ſame time they appear 
to have a great reverence for judicial oaths; re- 
lating numerous inſtances of the viſible judg- 
ments that follow perjury. How much ought 
their ſuperiors to encourage and cheriſh theſe 
ſentiments for enforcing a ſtrict adherence to 
truth! Whenever a lord attempts to perſuade 
or to bribe his boors to give a falſe oath, no- 
thing is afterwards facred to them ; even his 
perſon as well as his r are thenceforward 
..-M danger. 
It will be necelfiry now to toy Sesbm of 
their religion. Even in Livonia it has under- 
gone ſome alterations. The antient inhabitants 
of theſe countries were heathens ; ſeveral ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtoms, not yet entirely eradicated, and 
ſome monuments {till remaining are relicts of 
their antient worſhip. Of their ſuperſtitions but 
little need be faid ; the ſubje& would neither 
improve nor entertain us. One inſtance may 
ſuffice. Even the better educated boor can- 
not, without much pains and inward conflicts, 
ſuffer any ſpinning to be done in his houſe on 
Thurſdays for fear leſt the ſheep ſhould not 
| - thrive, or ſhould die of the rot: though, on 
being told that, when they have been obliged o 
ſpin on that day at the lordſhip, no harm has 1 
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happened there to the ſheep, they are ready 
enough to acknowledge that it is an idle notion. 
Some pretend that this fooliſh obſervance of 
Thurſday took its riſe from the nonſenſe of one 
of their brethren, who, in the year 1563, taught 
them to hallow that day, becauſe God, on ac- 
count of ſome aſſiſtance he had received on a 
Thurſday, enjoined it to be obſerved inſtead of 
Sunday. 


mitted on the teſtimony of the hiſtorian Kelch: 
but it gives no ſufficient reaſon for the particular 


abhorrence of ſpinning, as they do every other ; 
kind of work on that day. The cuſtom ſeems 
rather to have been kept up as a reli of pa- 


The truth of the ſtory muſt be ad. 


ganiſm, and the more ſo, as the above-men- 


| tioned uncommiſlioned preacher found no very 


4 general acceptance with his brethren, Neither 
is the ſtory any proof of the peculiar ſtupidity of 


—” this people. More enlightened nations have 


adopted as articles of faith doctrines to the full 


2 incomprehenſible. _ 
EK Kelch and others mention ſome of their deities 5 

by name; but we ſhould cautiouſly examine 
| their accounts before we give credit to _ 3 
The firſt converters of the Livonians were but 


little acquainted with the language of the people. 
They thought themſelves juſtified in deſcribing 


their Pagan — from 1 its moſt odious ſide, and 
even 


— 
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even with pious exaggerations; in order to give 
a pretext to the force that was uſed in theſe 


converſions, and to exalt their own merits, they 
heſitated at nothing. They charged the uncon- 
verted with all kinds of abominations, and parti- 
cularly with polytheiſm: however, it has never 
been thoroughly proved. The Yummal of the 
Eſthonians, under which name they ſtill, in 
common with the Finns, the Laplanders, &c. 
_ worſhip the true God, might be known by more 
than one appellation, as we may well believe if 


we but bring our refleQions a little homeward; 


or what is related of their other deities, as Thor, 

&c. was perhaps no more than various kinds of 
homage they thought due to inferior deities, or 
to the memory of heroes that had ariſen among 
| them. The livonian paganiſm is affirmed to 


be perſektly fimilar with that of the Celts and = 


the antient Germans. Of theſe i it is well known 
that they had no temples, but even deſtroyed 
them wherever they were found, becauſe they 
| eſteemed the great ruling ſpirit of heaven and 
| earth, whom they held to be one only God | 
though they adored him under various names, 
too great and too exalted to dwell within walls, L 
and to be incloſed i in human ſtructures. Their 
religious rites they performed i in the open fields, 

on the wp of a 22 by the fide of a 


_ ſpring, . 


— 
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ſpring, or under the ſhade of a tree : ſuch places 

were ſacred. They believed in inferior deities, 
to whoſe government and care certain regions 

were allotted; they ſcrupulouſly avoided to of- 

fend, eſpecially in the ſacred places, theſe ſub- 

ordinate diyinities, whom they imagined to de- 
light chiefly in fire and water, as two beneficent 
elements, and therefore they threw into them 

| bread, wax, and other offerings, as tokens of 
their veneration. In their groves they nouriſhed 


a ſacred fire. To ſpeak of the marriage and 1 


23 birth of gods, they held to be indecent, and con- 
ſequently were unacquainted with female deities. 
They had a god, Thor, to whoſe influence they 


_ attributed all atrial phznomena. Statues they 
had properly x none; nevertheleſs ſome are found . 
among them which they probably borrowed 
from foreigners and their religion. — Of fats 


" notorious from the hiſtories both of the Celts ey 


and the Germans, no man will expect particular 
proofs. Let us then return to the Lieflanders, 
5 amongſt whom we find all theſe religious on 


ances, even to the minuteſt article; and the ” 


fame celtic and german god Thor adored as a | 


| patron in military exploits. It may reaſonably 


de affirmed, that the Lieflanders, as in the whole 


of their religion, fo chiefly in its firſt principle, 
D the u of God (winch they held from mere 
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tradition, without any more immediate revela- 
tion, though M. Jeruſalem, Dr. Leland, and 
others, abſolutely deny it to be held by any 
heathen nation) had a perfect reſemblance with 
the Celts and Germans: that all their ſuppoſed 

plurality of gods were but ſeveral names for 
the only Potentate, or were ſubordinate deities 
inveſted with amiable or formidable qualities, 
and held up to the admiration or the terror of 
mankind, or in order to preſerve the remem- 
brance of eminently beneficent perſons; hence 


perhaps we may derive the origin of the tales 5 


invented by a holy zeal concerning their female 
deities. Among the Eſthonians we can find no 


intimations built on ſure grounds of the latter 


ſort, and in general but few names of deities. 
With the Lettes they are more numerous, but 
that they denoted ſo many really diſtinct ſupe- 
rior beings, it would be no eaſy taſk to prove. 
What I have been able to collect with any 
- certainty concerning their nature, offices, rites, 4 

and repreſentations, I ſhall here ſubjoin. 
Mahjaſkungs and Zeemniks ſeem to have been 
| a kind of penates or houſehold gods; the latter 
particularly preſided over vaſſals and cattle, for 


which reaſon they facrificed in both kinds RE. 


him in autumn. Lulkis, likewiſe a kind of ſpi- 
ritus familiaris. Meehra Deeus, or Meſha Deeus, 


= 
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the god of wild beaſts, particularly wolves. 


Paſhkeis, the god of foreſts. Pilnihts, the god 
of plenty. Auſkuhts, the god of health and 
fickneſs, chiefly worſhipped by the Lithuanians. 
Veitzgants *, the patron of betrothed perſons, 
particularly the bride. Gahrdehdis, the fiſher- 


man's god. They alſo reckon up a few god- 


defles : Deevekla, generally called, by way of 
eminence, the goddeſs, contractedly Dehkla; : 
wha it ſeems, was the tutelary deity of women 
in child-birth, by whoſe benign influences the 
new born babes were lulled aſleep and made to 
thrive. Others aſcribe theſe effects to a Tikkla 
or Tiklis, while to Dehkla f, they conſigned the 
care of the children at the breaſt. Laima was 2 
the goddeſs that preſided over pregnant women; 
and Mahte was in general the childrens god- 
deſs, known under ſeveral epithets ; ; among 
| others Peena Mahte, for whom they kept the 
„ domeſtic ſnakes, which they carefully fed with 
milk; and even to this day, in ſome houſes, : 
*** eſpecially among the vulgar, the ſuperſtition = 
ſtill retained of dreading. to d the houſe- | 
. ſnakes out of doors. ; 


Of the places and groves where the antient 


Lieflanders, as well Eſthonians as ; Lettoni : 


"4 From gan 3 it ſucceeds 1 
I From the lettiſh word deht, to ſuck. 


5 ſome of which perhaps originally owed their 


71 formed there, but on account of ſome league 


ix xs. 1 
were wont to perform the holy rites of pa- 
ganiſm, many, notwithſtanding the ſtrict orders 
that have been iſſued for their demolition, are 
ſtill in being, towards which they e 
teſtify an awful reverence. None chooſe to ap- 
proach them, nor ever venture to cut a bough 
from a facred tree, or even to pluck a ſtraw. 
berry that grows beneath its ſhade. If a German, i 
out of wantonneſs or zeal, does an injury to 


theſe trees by cutting or breaking them, they 


ſhudder with the certain expeQation of ſome im- 


pending judgment. Some of theſe ſacred places i 
are diſtinguiſhable by one, others by ſeveral 
(moſtly * trees; on hills, in plains, or near 


i wiſh to be privately buried in theſe places; 


conſequence, not merely to religious rites per- 


or treaty concluded at them; and afterwards, 
dy an eaſy tranſition among kw people, 
were conſidered as ſacred and inviolable. Rouſ- 

ſeau has ſomewhere judiciouſly obſerved from 
antient hiſtory, that it was cuſtomary not only 
to take the gods to witneſs the covenant, but to 
make choice of certain ſtones, hills, and trees as 

memorials of the ——— Inſtances of this 


13 e cuſtom 


a ſpring. Boors that are not deterred by the 1 
fear of diſcovery, ad the penalties annexed = -- 
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_ cuſtom are to be met with in the books of Moſes 
and the chronicles of the Jews. The ſentiment 


that the inferior deity, who delights to dwell in 


this ſpot, will revenge the violation of a monu- 


ment marked out for calling to the minds of 


men the engagements they have mutually en- 
tered into in the preſence of their god, is of 
5 wonderful efficacy with rude and uncivilized 
people. Superſtitiouſly to viſit and revere all 
 fuch hallowed groves is ſtrictly forbidden: but 
faith ſuffers no reſtraint ; ; and inveterate preju- I 
dice triumphs over reaſon. Several barons have 
commanded their boors to go and cut down 
| fuch trees; but neither threats nor perſuaſions 8 
would prevail till they inſpired the awe-ſtruck 
vaſſals with courage, by taking the axe into 
their own hands. 


Offerings of wool, wax, yarn, bread, tie. are 


fill! in uſe among them, by laying them on the 
| holy places, or cramming them in the hollows 
bol the aged trees. Springs and rivers likewiſe 
| have their ſhare of theſe unbloody facrifices. 
But, eſpecially when any ſudden eruption or ulcer 
appears on their body, they ſay, it comes from . 
ſuch a place, or properly from the earth; they 
therefore go to the place where they have laſt 


fat down, or flept, or drank, and according to 


a opinion, got the harm : _ they ſcrape 


tobe F 


ſome particles of ſilver from a ruble, or from 
the neck or breaſt ornaments of their wives; and 
then, as nature commonly ſoon relieves herſelf, 
they take him to be a very filly man who ſhould 
doubt of the efficacy of the filver-ſcrapings. This 
may be conſidered as a propitiatory offering to the 
deity of the place. At their ſecret idolatrous 


pal obſervance. 


If it be true that the Celts paid no regard tt to 
, ſtatues and idols as neceſſary appurtenances of 
their worſhip, yet they were not altogether un- 
acquainted with them; whether they borrowed 
them from other nations, or adopted | them in 
95 ſome places as the inventions of ingenious per- 
ſons. In Liefland too they had idols, though 
perhaps in no great number. Kelch deſcribes 
one that they worſhipped under the figure of a 
| crowned man ; which muſt have been of a'pretty 
1 large ſize, as they uſed to depoſit their offerings 
in a bowl fixed on his lap. In the library be- 
longing to the Olai church at Reval, among 
other curioſities, is ſtill preſerved a liefland idol | 
of the heatheniſh times, and is about four inches 
As there were then no eminent artiſts 


in height. 

in Liefland, the form given to this figure but 
| poorly a_— that of a man: perhaps they 

were made merely i in memory of ** heroes. 
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aſſemblies, the keeping up of the fire, into which 
they throw all forts of offerings, i is ſtill a * : 
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We likewiſe find ſome few altars ſtill remaint- 
ing; probably a fort of table for offerings : how- 
ever I ſhall not preſume to ſtate their peculiar 
deſtination. One is yet ſtanding in the Ober- 
paſchen, near the lordſhip of Kaverſhof, under 
the branches of a ſacred tree, in the hollow of 
which little offerings are ſtill frequently found. 


This altar, artleſsly hewn out of a large block of 
granite, is about two ells in height, ſomewhat of 


5 the ſame in length, but ſcarcely one ell broad; 


. That their facred trees and groves renew them- 


| ſmooth at top, of nearly an oval form, farrounded 
by a frame riſing two inches above the foot. 
The foot, all of one piece with the flat of the 
table, is pointed downwards that it may ſtick 


faſt in the earth: that it is a relict of paganiſm, 
.M confirmed both by common report and the 


evidence ariſing from the thing itſelf. After the 
reformation no field- altars were erected; in the 
times of popery they would have had a better 
ſhape, and would certainly not have been placed 
under a ſuſpected tree; in general the whole 


form of it contradicts the ſuppoſition that it was 
maade after the introduction of chriſtianity. For 
dcmeſtic uſes it could not have been 8 


as many boors even at this day have no table at 
all in their houſes, much leſs one of ſtone. go 


ſelves by the caſual falling of their own ſeeds, or 
by ſecret plantation, ſcarcely needs be mentioned. 


Proper 
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Proper idol-temples indeed have not been 
found in Liefland; yet, in regard to an antient 


wall ſtill ſtanding I have ſome doubts. It ſtands 


near the Vaſtemois, but in the precincts of Fellin- 
caſtle, on a little elevation in a foreſt much 


grubbed up. The wall is quadrangular, two 
_=_ thick, four fathoms long, and three fathoms 
broad. On each fide are ſeen three ſmall win- 
dows ; ; but none above the gate oppoſite. It is 
not exaQly known whether they were formerly | 
covered; nevertheleſs the boors unanimouſly re- 
5 late, that i in antient times, £0 the Fellin road 
ran that way, a traveller chanced to loſe himſelf 
in this foreſt, then very thick with trees, and in 
— anxiety of his mind here vowed | to build 2 
. chapel, which he did accordingly, and beſtowed 
upon it the name of Riſti Kirrik, that i is, the 
Croſs- church. - If we give faith to this ſtory, 
the builder muſt have been a chriſtian. — At 
preſent this dilapidated ſtruQure is put to a very 
; ſingular uſe. Every year, nine days before the 
feaſt of St. George, or, as they call him, MM 
|  Yurgen, in the night, great multitudes of boors, 
of both ſexes, a and of all ages, from all the ad- 
jacent parts, aſſemble here, ſometimes to the 


- amount of ſeveral thouſands, kindle a fire within 
the incloſure of the wall, into which they throw 
offerings of various kinds, ſuch as yarn, flax, 


LL 2 wool, 
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| wool, bread, money, &c. at the ſame time de- 
poſiting all manner of waxen figures in the little 
apertures that ſeem to have ſerved for windows. 
Round the fire ſits a circle of beggars, who have 
the care of keeping it up; and. for their trouble 

partake in the offerings. Of all the fights in the 
world, this is ſurely the moſt ludicrous. All 
the barren women of the country round, dancing 
ſtark naked about theſe old walls ; others eating 


and drinking with noiſy feſtivity z many more 


running in friſky gambols about the wood, and 
followed by young men, playing all ſorts of 
tricks, and talking all manner of ribaldry. 


|  Hitherto it has not been poſſible to put down 


this ſtrange. licentious meeting; in the mean 

time all the circumſtances of it ſeem to ſhew —_ 
it is derived from the days of paganiſm. The 
offerings, the fire, the dancing, the licentiouſ- : 

neſs, are manifeſt proofs of it : but then have we 


. the remains of a heathen temple in Liefland ? 


Without pretending to decide this queſtion, 
I ſind it not probable, that a people, known to 


ſhould i in modern times make choice of a place ; 


be remarkably tenacious of their old inſtitutions, 


to meet in for their interdicted worſhip, which 


- their fathers had not employed to a like purpoſe. 
What ſhould move them to it; ſince they would 


be hetter concealed, and be les —— 


| rms. 
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tion, in * far deeper foreſts at no great diſtance. 
The preſervation of the wall, through ſo many 
ages to the preſent times, may be owing to repa- 
rations carried on by ſtealth; the ſtory about the 
occaſion of building it, and the reaſon for its 
name may be all a fiction, in order to fave the 
place from the deſtruction with which it Was 
threatened by the chriſtians. The Celts and 
Germans had no temples; neither had the antient 
Pruſſians any: but ſimply from a quadrangular ; 
wall, we can draw no inference of a temple. We 
are told by a learned antiquarian *, that the 
Pruſſians had the facred foreſts, where they 


| worſhipped their deities with fire and ſacrifices, 
- ſurrounded with curtains or ſcreens. The Lief. 


| landers may likewiſe have had ſcreens or fences 
for a ſimilar purpoſe; Kelch ſpeaks of hedges, 
ers which they ſet up in the foreſt around their idol. 
This was neceſſary at leaſt for keeping off the 

_ cattle that roamed at large. For the fake of 

| ſolidity and permanency they may eaſily be ſup- 
poſed to have changed the hedge for a wall, as 


is often done by the rude inhabitants of other | 


countries as well as of Liefland ; but long before 
the arrival of the Germans, here was a fort of 
towns and AER houſes, and in all proba- 


* Dr. Audi, in his compendium of the eeclefiaſtical 
— 1 . book i. 


LL 3 — NE bility 
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bility even ruſſian churches ; and if this were 
not the caſe, yet this we know, that the Danes 
built monaſteries in the eleventh century on 
the coaſts of Eſthland. — Accordingly, we find 
incloſures, even walls, ſerving them inſtead of 
temples, without bearing that name, becauſe it 
is likely they were uncovered at top. This is 
delivered merely as an hypotheſis, which others, 
more deeply verſed in antiquities may think worth 
examining. To conclude, if the wall was actually 
built for a chriſtian chapel, yet the Eſthes found 
it not unſuitable for the performance of their 
heatheniſh devotions. Mr. Becker, in his little 
tract under the title of Livonia in ſacris ſuis con- 
ſiderata, poſitively ſays: interea in lucis ſive 
ſylvis iſtis neque templa, neque aræ, nec co- 
lumnæ, nec idola fuerunt inventa; ; which is 
certainly advancing much more than he has 
” authority for, 3 
Not from the firſt pages of antient b 1 
L which are for ever veiled in obſcurity, nor yet 
from unwarrantable ſurmiſes ; ; but, judging by 1 
antient uſages ſtil] remaining, we perceive a great 
Y reſemblance between the old religious rites of the, 
| Celts and the Lieflanders, why ſhould i it not be 
| thought highly probable that the Liefs and 
Eſthes by their Yummal, and the Lettes by their 
: 2 deñigned the or true God; in ſubordi- 
— _ nation 


FPINNS. "ou 


* . 


nation to whom they only admitted inferior | 
deities as beneficent or malicious ſpirits. Perhaps 
it might be for this reaſon that the doctrine of the 
devil met with ſuch good reception, and is ſtill 
preſerved with ſo much reverence among them, 
inſomuch that they generally tremble at the mere 
recital of his miſchievous doings; imputing to 
him all the evil that happens in the world. 
Doubtleſs it is becauſe they think him like the 
| dreadful deities_they formerly imagined. COST 
Among the Lettes and Eſthes alſo many re- 
mains of heatheniſm are ſtill obſervable; ſo that 
it ſhould ſeem as if the reformation together with 
all the learned opinions ſo ſcrupulouſly main- 
tained by the biſhops, have not as yet been able 
to eradicate them. Their i ignorance, then, which 
ve muſt therefore believe partly invincible, with 
its attendant an unuſual ſenſuality, cheriſh their 
propenſity to purchaſe by ſacrifices and offerings 
a happy progreſs in their undertakings. In 
general, the benign influence of religion on their 
conduct is not 3 ke nad: moſt a attentive 
obſerver. 5 
In the twelfth century the Liefs and ed 
the Lettes, were brought to the. profeſſion of 
chriſtianity by the Germans; but a part of the 
Bun by the Danes. Perhaps they already 
1 1 L 4 knew 
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knew it by name, through the Ruſſians who 
dwelt in the country. The Germans gradually 
introduced baptiſm over the whole of the iſlands 
as well as the firm land. The new religion got 
an outward ſplendor from the teutonic order, 
the inſtitution of biſhops, the foundation of 
monaſteries, and the appointment of prieſts ; all 
was purely catholic. Nevertheleſs the Ruſſians 


| have at all times had churches in Lieflandz; 
therefore in all the treaties entered into with the 


ſovereigns of Ruſſia, it is always an article that 
the ruſſian churches ſhall be kept clean and in 
repair, and in all n — to 


N antient uſage. 


In the year 1 522, the reformation FIR its 


| way into Liefland, by a preacher, who, on 


bdeeing driven out of Pomerania, had fled to Riga, 


named Andreas Kncepken, or Knopf. It quickly | 
ſpread itſelf far and wide, and was even favoured 


by the order. All followed Luther's doctrine; 
and the Popiſh ritual, afterwards patroniſed on 


the part of Poland, had, on the whole, no in- 


fluence to its detriment. During the ſovereign 3 


of Sweden over theſe regions, a law was enacted, 


that whoever deviated from the doctrine con- 
tained in the ſymbolical b books, ſhould be inca- 
* of inheriting any lands or dues for erer. 
ney 


vinns. * | g2r 


Every other religious practice was Oy 
and even to be preſent at it, under a 1 of 
100 dollars ſilver money. 

By the roth article of the treaty of Nyſtade 


the greek religion is ſecured in the free exerciſe 


of its rites. In Riga there is a church for the 


uſe of the Calviniſts; the catholics have not as 


pet built themſelves a proper church, but per- 
form their worſhip in a houſe fitted up for that 
purpoſe. In Liefland it may be juſtly ſaid, that 
every man may follow his own perſuaſion in 


matters of religion without the leaſt moleſtation. 
In Liefland count Zinzendorf found alſo many 


friends to his church. inſtitution. Its rapid pro- oF 


| grels, indeed, attracted the notice of govern- N 
ment. Two of their followers, Eberhard Gut- | 
= 7 ſuperintendant of CEſel, and another, * 


preacher of that place, on account of certain 


charges laid againſt them, were brought to 
St. Peterſburg i in 1747, with two other brethren, = 


where the firſt died in priſon of ſickneſs in 1749, 
the other was ſet at liberty in 1762. Since 


| that event nothing has ever been 2 - 


. againſt the members of that fraternity. 


ae e att e 


what the limits I propoſed to myſelf will properly 


allow, I am obliged to omit ſeveral particulars, 
and to reſerve others for the part where I ſhall 


treat . I ſhall there- 


fore 
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fore conclude for the preſent with ſomewhat con- 
cerning their language. 

Mr. Hupel, to whoſe laborious Wee the 
world is under great obligations, gives the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from M. Pritzbuer, 
provoſt of Marienburg: A provoſt of Mecklen- 

15 burg, of the name of Frank, has written an ac- 
count of Mecklenburg. In the fifth century of 
his hiſtory I find the lettiſh paternoſter in Meck- 
: lenburg. Making allowance for the later im- 
provements of the language, the imperfect 
knowledge of it in the firſt promulgators of 
chriſtianity, the miſtakes from frequent tran- 
ſcribing or printing, the ſtill uſual drawling out 
or expanding of the words, and the changing of 

5 ſome vowels, as a into o, alſo o into oa, and ee 
ito i, as is cuſtomary in theſe parts, 1 conceive 
the matter to be very clear. I will therefore 

| ſubjoin it as it comes to me, together with the 
| correlpoading words as they are now in uſe : 


«© The old 1 \Tybes mus, kas tu es | 
2. The W words : Tebvs mubfu, kas tu eſſi 
| Father aur, | who thou art 


5:5 1. eeſhan Abbes; ; ſis Send 5 tows varetz; * 
2. cekſhan debbelim; eſſus ſvetitihtz taws, vahrds; 
i heaven; be hallowed thy name; 


1. enach mums tows valltibs; 3 tows proatz bus ka 
2. eenhk mums taws valſtiba; taws prahtz buhs ka 
come tous thy . — will de 28 
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eeſhan debbes ta wurſam ſemmes ; maſſe demiſne 
2. eekſhan debbeſim ta wirſu femmes ; muhſu deeniſhkn 
in heaven ſo on earth; our daily 


1. mayſe dus mums ſhoden; pammate mums muſſe 
2. maiſi dohdi mums ſhodeen; pametti mums. muhſu 


| bread give us to-day; remit | our 


1. grakhe, ka mes pammat muſſe paradacken; 
"mM grehkus, kk mehs pamettam muhſu paradneekeem; 
| fins, as we remit our debtors; | 


” 1. ne wedde mums has 1 3 pet paſfartza 
2. ne weddi muhs launa Kahrdinaſhana ; bet paſſarg i 
not lead us in evil temptation; ; bout 4 


1. mums nu wale Joi. 


2. muhs no wiſſa launa. 


from all evil. 


but, as it is confined ſolely td the boors i in Salis, 
— tract not more than ſeven engliſh miles in length SE 
on the coaſt of the Baltic, and they ſo mixed 
with the Lettes, that they might rather be called 
| Lettes than Liefs, is in danger of becoming, in 
no long ſpace of time altogether extinct, it may ; 
Not be totally uſeleſs to preſerve ſuch words and 


” was able to * up amongſt them. i 


God, Tamm! n 
Heaven, tauge A cloud, * 

The ſun, pehva r 
r Raſhes vickerkabr 


The Liviſh language is indeed ſtill i in wad "= ; 


phraſes as Mr. von Eſſen, ſuperior paſtor at Riga 
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The earth, mah 
Sand, yuge 

Man, imie 

The ſoul, yenge 
The body, lee 
The head, peh 
The hand, Leh 
The foot, yalge 


Fleſn, % 


Bones, lub 

A garment, vamſe 
A pelice, haaſka 
Trouſers, vſadde 
Stockings, tucka 
Boots, ſaplad 
Shoes, Lenge 


1 75 The town, nine 


The village, kiulla 


Tue houſe, oe 
The church, pehodda » 


The preacher, pop = 
Huſband, mehs 
Wite, neine 


| Rakes, iſo 


Mother, yemmad = - 


Son, pobge 


: Daughter, bis 4 = 


Horſe, ubbi 
Mare, lere 
Foal, vahrſe 


Ox, ebrge 


Cow, neema 
_ Calf, = 
Ram, ohnis 


hos, lannek 


Lamb, lammohni 
Boar, orhas 
Swine, ſbicka 
Pig, porraſe 
Goole, Loh 
Duck, publ. 


Cock, #hicha 


Hen, Lanna 


Fiſh, kallad 
Net, virge 
Boat, laia 
Sea, merr - 
River, yogg 
Bridge, /bilde 
Mountain, me 


Stone, ibo 


Bread, lebe 
Salt, %%, 
Butter, vuit 
Milk, ſehmde . 


Rye, rugid 


Barley, odred 
Oats, habrd 
Wheat, 13 ſud 
Peas, yebrnde 
| Beans, pubbad Fa 
Turnips, —_ 
Flax, linnad 
Hemp, lanne 
Garden, tarra 
Apple, ummare 


Table, lohde 


Bench, penle 


E Candle, 


FINNS. 


Candle, Iuhndel 
Candleſtick, luckter 
The door, uck | 
The window, lp 
To hope, lodhub 
- To hear, kulupp 
Fo ſee, neeb 
Io taſte, ſbmeckeb 
To ſmell, aifflab _ 
To feel, muiſfhab 
To go, keb 


5 To paſs, brauzma 


To ride, ratzt 
To ſow, kiullab Ba 
To fit, iſtob 


To ſtand, rurtub. 


To call, rutz 
To obey, 4 
Lo love, milub 
To hate, a - 
To tell, utlb 
To ſpeak, pagateb 
To think, mutlub 
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To aſlc, liufub 
Good morning, yo omaga 
Good day, yo parva 


Good evening, yo iddug 
| What are you doing ? mis tai 


yutiet? 
Are you in health? 15 1 
terud ohdiY © 


Let us go, ubrgemi het 


Come with me, tulxid min 


Stay "RR — ten 

Farewell, illagid terroni: 
Good night, maggo terronis = 
To keep a wedding, as 


 piddahym 


. To curſe, vannup | 85 
The devil fetch thee, wvotha f 


teid turre 


May thunder kill thee, pu 8 


lar tei robs 


That is certainly true, k om 55 


** en * 
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2 * Minna om, T am. 


_ 


2 Sinna om, thou art. 


Temma om, be 1 is. 


Sinna oll, thou waſt. 
Temma oll, he was. 


5 F.: en 1 


Perfect 
Tuddean per.) 


Pl. Mee omme, we are. . 
Tee oti, ye are. | 
Nemmat, or need toiſt, 7 

they are. 

Pi. Mee olme, we were. 3 

Tee olte, ye were. 


Nemmat, or need cle, 5 
they were. 


4 5 | — 


the Eſthonians “. . 
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8. Minna lime, I ſhall Pl. Mee lime, we ſhalt or 
{ or will be. will be. 
Sinna lime, thou ſhalt Tee lime, ye ſhall « or will 
| or wilt be. be. 
L 


or will be. 35 — ſhall or will be. 


Conjunerive MOOD. . 


8. Minna olgſka, 1 ſhi PL Mee olgſka, we ſhould 


1 _ wy have been. 
Sinna olgika, thou Tee olgika, ye. ſhould Ex 
[3 | ſhouldft have been. have been. 
Temma olgſka, 1 9 P or need olgſka, 
L | ſhould have been. they ſhould have been. 
| the other tenſes are wanting. 5 TY 


Ir ERATIYE: Oth, be thou. Othe toi be ye. 
Ixrixiriyg: Olde, to be. 


1 have before me 2 collection made byi the paſtor 


of another pariſh ; but, as the reader will proba- 185 
_ bly think the foregoing ſpecimen quite an, | 
I ſhall here conclude this article. 


The LIVvoNIANs are, by ſome i inquirers into 


hiſtory, claſſed as a peculiar nation of Finns, 
while by others they are comprehended among | 
The annaliſts Neſtor „ 


Henry =; 


* aer tikes then to ks the remains af the primitive 


 Fahabitants of Livonia, or a branch of the Finns ; but in 
this caſe it muſt be preſuppoſed that the finniſh nations were 


once in poſſeſſion of Lettland and Courland, and were driven 


out by the Lettes, when only this ſmall body of Livonians 
remained in the country. — Friebe, (in his hiſtory of Livo- 


nia, — and Courland,) from their language and way 


of 


Temma line, he ſhall Mew: or need 1 = 


in... 347 


Henry the Lette diſtinguiſh them as a ſeparate 
nation, and both agree in teſtifying, that in the 
very earlieſt periods they were among the tribu- 


" —_ tribes to the ruſſian empire. At preſent 


DR gave the name of Biarmia to the whole country 


they are only in ſmall remnants in two different 
places: in Courland on Angers-ſtrand, making 
a tract of 90 miles, where they conſiſt of about 

150 families, and in detached parts of the Riga- 

government. As divine ſervice i is now performed 
among the remains of this people in the lettiſh 

. language, their own is gradually going out; and, 
perhaps by the end of the next century not * 
trace of the Livonians will be ſeen. 
5. One of the moſt remarkable nations in the 
Finniſh hiſtory are the PErMIans; or, as ey 
are called in the icelandic Reports, Biarmians, . 
who are denominated by the Ruſſians Permiaki, 
and whoſe preſent homeſteads are in the govern- 
ments of Perme and Viætka, and in the northern 
diſtricts of the river Oby. It ſhould ſeem =_ 
the ſcandinavian navigators in the middle ages 


between the White-ſea and the Ural. The Per- | 


mians on the Dvina ow diſcovered i in the ninth 


* 


0 — . 
„ — 
- — — — : 


-of 3 * cham. to be _ as as ow wn EL 
themſelves unmixed among the Lettes; which may ealily 
have happened from the hatred entertained by the two 
nations againſt each other. Their dialect is purely eſthonian 
with lome imall mixture of lettiſu. 


3 
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century by Other of Halgoland, a province at he 
extremity of Norway, and afterwards entered 
into the ſervice of Zlfred the great, who drew 


up an account of this voyage in the anglo-ſaxon 


wood, and ſo richly ornamented with gold and 


L language. The icelandic reports are likewiſe 


full of theſe people. 
According to theſe Reports the Permians on 


_ the White-ſea and the parts about the Dvina 
were the moſt wealthy, the moſt powerful, and 
moſt remarkable of all the northern Finns. 
Here the carved i image of the god Yummala had his 

its far-famed temple*, the deſcription of the 


magnificence whereof borders on the marvellous, 


and has been evidently drawn up by a rude but 


warm imagination. According to theſe deſcrip- - 


tions the temple was very artfully built of coſtly 


precious ſtones, that it threw a radiance round 
the whole circumjacent country. The image of 
the god had on a golden crown ſet with twelve 


amounted to 300 marks in gold, and a dreſs 


_ which outweighed the lading of three of the 


richeſt ſhips that navigated the grecian ſea. i 


Laſtly, the figure bore on its knees 2 golden 
chalice of ſuch capacity, that four men might 
quench. their thirſt from its contents, and this 


 *Yummalais the 3 deity of the Finns, as Perun was of 
the Slavonians and Lettes, and Othin or Odin of the Germans. 
7 veſſel 


precious ſtones; z A necklace, which in value 


Fits. in 529 


veſſel was filled with the fame valuable + mnt 
which its maſs.confiſted. — The report of theſe 
extraordinary: riches it was that tempted the 

northern freebooters to make armed expeditions | 
to theſe diſtant parts and to quarrel with. the 
natives; it was conſidered too as an honourable 
atchievement and an heroic adventure to have 
brought off ſome ſpoil from this temple. . From 

 Halgoland expeditions were made thither every 

year, even ſeveral norwegian kings went on 
predatory excurſions to Permia, and uſually re- 

turned with rich booty. We alſo: find that 
ſcindinarian marigers wiſied this comnry for 
the: 3 of trade alone, = without: * 
3 theſe fabulous deſcriptions of the 
* of LVummala's temple, and the great 

wealth of the country to be not entirely deſtitute 
of all foundation, as we may with great proba- 
P bility, it then merits inquiry in what manner the 
permian Finns accumulated ſo much gold, and 


how their country | became the mart of a great 


and lucrative commerce. In very remote ages 


te Permians were already famous for their trade 
with the Perſians and Indians. Theſe nations 
| brought their commodities over the Caſpian, up 


the Volga and the Kama, to Tſcherdyn, a trading 
_ omn of antient date on the river Kolva; and 


— liberty of chuſing their rulers from their | 
don body. Tzar Ivan, in 1543, gave them 
te firſt viceroy, to whom the chief of the inha- 


away to an inſi 
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period, however, ns probably in the eleventh 
by twelfth centuries, the republic of Novgoro@® - 
made itſelf maſter of this country, ſending 
thither ruſſian colonies to keep the inhabitants | 

ubjection. About m_ 1372 the chriſtian 
in Permia by biſhop 


| of the following century, 2 diſpute aroſe about 
TT - poſſeſſion of this country between the city af 
Novgorod and the grand-duke_Vaſlilly Dmitri - 
vitch, which at length was terminated by a com- 


| rodians ſhould renounce all claim to it. The 
Permians now maintained for a length of time 


bitants were to act in a ſubordinate capacity in | 
the affairs of government, and who had his ſeat 


. firſt at Kolmogor, and afterwards at Archangel. 


— At preſent che whole of anticnt Biarmia, the 
| borders whereof cannot now be accurately de- 
fined, is divided into ſeveral governments; and 


famous, numerous, and powerful, are dwindled 
gnificant remainder, who, amidſt 
9 Ruſſians, have loft almoft all 2 


M NM 2 


this, or the opening co 


| promiſe, in which it was agreed that the Norge - 


the deſcendants of the Permians, heretofore ſo 
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| (national characteriſtics, even to their very hn- 
_— = 
6. Near and among the Permiaki dwell the 
SYRLENES, in the diſtrict of Uſtyug-veliko, in 
the governments of Vologda, of Perme, and To- 


5 the Permians, Komi or Komi -Murt. Their 
language, which they have ſtill preſerved, much 
reſembles the permian, and 1s nearly related to 
that of the Finns; in religion, mode of life, and 

manners, they have approached ſo near to the 

Ruſſians, that they are ſcarcely any longer diſ- 

tinguiſhable. In the fourteenth century, they, 
together with the Permians, were — 
dhe chriſtian faith. ko 

DO 7. The VocuLzs inhabit as —_ 4 
. ſtill in a greater degree the eaſtern part of the 
_— northern Ural, and nomadiſe chiefly about the 
ä unite with the Irtyſh and the Oby 


ttzhe governments of Perme and Tobolſk : they 
call themſelves Voguli®, and are denominated 
by the Ruſſians Vogulitſchi. According to their 
g traditions, their home has * been where 


* 8 to M. Georgi they ande themſelves | 


+they 


bolſk. "Theſe people call themſelves, as well as = 


to the Frozen-ocean, or with the Kama and the | 
Volga i into the Caſpian, therefore principally i = 


VCF 


they reſide at preſent : they came under the 


ruſſian ſovereignty previous to the conqueſt of 
Siberia, at which time they were ſo brave and 
Warlike a nation as to give the Ruſſians ſome 
difficulty in reducing them to their obedience, 
For ſome time oy were thought by the latter 
to be the ſame people with the Oſtiaks; docu- 
ments however are in being, upwards of three 
hundred years old, in which they are ſpecified as 
a a diſtinet nation . All the ſtems of the Vogules, 

perſed in various diſtricts, taken collectively, 
compoſe a numerous nation; but accurate ſtate- 


ments of their population are not to be had. 


The Vogules nomadiſing in the circle of Tſcher- 


* In the nn knigi, for ds. we 80 the 
i following paſſage : © In the year 2 60 ), the grand-duke 
6 Ivan Vaſſillieviteh ſent his into the Ugorian 
„ country againſt the Gogulitſches; and they went and 

„ took their towns and their country, overcame their 
« princes, made them priſoners, and brought them to 
« Moſkva., The reſt of the \Ugres (2), and an 


« ſches (3) they flew, Ke. 


* 


02 2458. i N | 
(2) Yugrians, whence cs Veal nd the reibe mountains hve wer 


O Vagulidibes, | 


& +& 


: dyn, i in the government of Perme, amounted i in 
the year 1783 to no more than 111 perſons, ” 
. nine families. and ſo * related | 


* ; 
* - * 
; > g 5 . g 2 * f 
$. 7-4-4 5 . ' 4 * . k - | + 
. * — * . 
- . Fr 
/ 
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in conſanguinity, that they were obliged to fetch 
women for their wives from other races. 
8. The VoTttaxs or Votes, upon the river 
Vietka, in the governments of Vika and Ufa, 
call themſelves Ud or Udi (which ſeem to be 
the fame with the ruſſian Voti), alſo Mord, i. e. 
Man, or Udmord. Living but little intermixed 
with other people, their language continues to 


be a pure Finniſh dialect. God is with them 


Tumar, and with the Finns Yummala. They 


have ſtill retained their old diſtribation into 5 


ſtems, and give their villages additional names 
accordingly ; their noble families are however 
partly extin& and partly mingled with the pe- 
pulace. They were formerly under tartar pro- 


| teftion; but on changing their old maſters for || 
the ruſſian ſovereignty, they alſo quitted their 


| paſtoral life for the occupations of ſettled huſ- 


bandry, and turned their tents into permanent 


: | Houſes. — Their nuinber is not inconſiderable; 


in the government of Uta there are about 15 de = 


and in that of Viztka 30,000 males. 


* The TSCHEREMISSES dwell in the : govern: 51] 


both e of the Volga, elpectlly the leſt | 


| They call themſelves Mari, i. e. Men. Although 


their language be mixed with tartarian and ruſe J 


iſhable as a Fin- 


han words, it is eaſily diſti 


es. 


niſh Galect The Supreme Being they call "We 
— At the time of the Tartars they were ſubjeck 
to them, and dwelt more ſouthernly between 
the Volga and the Don; at the dawnfall of the 
tartarian dominion they fell to the ruſſian ems 
pire, and even in this ſtate they long retained 
their own Khans, which, however, ceaſed upon 
the extinction of the princely race. They were 
formerly a paſtoral people; but, under the ruſ⸗ 5 
ſian government, they are gradually become buſ- 
bandmen. The preſent amount of them is not 
| known; they have, however, been image at 
| * 20,000. | 
10. The Tucuovaberins, who alſo denotg _— 
themſelves by that appellation, are a very nu- 
merous nation, paying the tax for more than 
5 200, o heads. They reſide principally on 
1 both ſides of the Volga, and are in the govern- 7 
ments of Tobolſk, Viztka, Niſhne-novgorod, | 
Kazan, Simbirſk, and Ufa. Their language : at 
preſent borders more upon the tartarian that on 
1 chat of the Finns; and therefore ſome hiſtorical = 
inquirers will not even allow them to belong 
to that ſtock : nevertheleſs they haye in their 
manners and cuſtoms a great ſimilarity with the 
_ generality of the Finns, particularly with the 
two laſt-mentioned nations, the Votiaks and 
I Tſcheremifſes. Theſe three tribes dwell together 


n they are inured 
cv 
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e 
to agriculture, and have abandoned che cow: ; 
way of life : they are fond of horſefleſh, are 


2 moſtly heathens, have inchanters among them, 


 whuch has been found to increaſe on every ſuc- 


5 even among themſelves. This nation, in the 


and a ſort of place for divine worſhip, which 

| they denote by the generic term Keremet. At 
their meetings they facrifice a horſe, in which 
their principal religious lolemnity conſiſts. 


II. The Morpvinss are by the Ruſſians 2. 
called Mordva, and dwell on the Oka and 
Voolga, in the governments of Kazan, Niſhne= 
novgorod, Ufa, Simbirſk, and Penſa. Though 


not ſo numerous as the Tſcheremiſſes and Tichu- 
vaſches, they are yet a very conſiderable nation, 


ceſlive enumeration, and divide themſelves into 3 
two main ſtems, Mokſchan and Erſan; by 


which they are peculiarly named, though the | 


; general appellative of Mordya is pot unyſual 9 


opinion of ſeveral ruſſian antiquarians, is the 


fame which Neſtor mentions under the names 9 


5 of Meres or Merænes, on occaſion of the na- 8 


| tional confederacy entered into by the five a- 


vonian and finniſh tribes on the lake Hmen for 


the founding of the ruſſian ſtate, and who * 
£ that time inhabited the diſtricts of Roſtof, * — 


lirſch, Koſtroma, and Taroſaf · N 


eee kann. and the note, p. 315+ <q 
: 12. The 


tions have been detected. 


3 of the Narym, and of the Yenifley. Pe 
' firſt of thele" thees tribes belong to the ſtock of DT” 
iaks of the ſouthern Oby 


"ts ** *y 

12. The laſt nation of the Finns thit remains 

| * us to mention are the OsriAks or THE 

Ov. — On the conqueſt of Siberia by the 

Tartars, they contemptuouſly called all the in- 

- hHabitants of this extenſive country, of which, D 
| However, they knew but a ſmall part, Uſchtyzk, 

a word denoting a foreigner or barbarian.  'This 
denomination was at firſt retained by the Ru. 

ſians from ignorance, and has fince been loſt in 


Proportion as the diverſity of the fiberian na- | 


However there re- 
main at preſent three very diſtin& people bok 
in deſcent and language, the Oſtiaks of the Oby, 


: * —— Afyaks of the river Oby, which 
in their 2 is called Yak; "the nor rthern 


wihdrew from. that river towards N nbreh. 


| Both ſtems dwell at preſent about the Oby ard —a 
che Irtyſh, in the government of Tobolſk, aß!!! 
_ derive their origin from the Permians ; from To l 


-whom they probably ſeparated to avoid biſhop 
| Stephen's barbarous zeal for making converts. 
II this derivation were us certain is it's fs. 


— awe is the pri and 
** er 


' Only the 
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©  bable, from the fimilitude of the languages, * 


muſt ſurely have had ſome weighty motive for 
quitting their mild and gentle ſky on the weſt 
fide of the Ural for the inclement regions of the 
Oby. — The Oſtiaks of the Oby are held to 
be « one of the moſt numerous of the ſiberian na- 
tions, but accurate ſtatements of their popula- 
tion are not known. 3 3g = 
From the generality of theſe nations of Finns, 
_but eſpecially from the Ticheremiſſes, the Tſchu- 


5 vaſches, and the Votiaks, a mongrel horde has 


| ariſen, which has been increaſed by Tartars, 
and at preſent may be regarded as a peculiar 
tribe. The Ruſlians have given them the name 


of TzPTERI, a word originally tartarian, and de- 7 


noting a man who cannot pay his taxes. The 
Tept 
teenth century, during the diſſolution of the 
| Kkazan-tartarian empire, and eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves at firſt in that part of the Ural-mountains 


1 which belongs to the government. of Ufa. At 5 ; 
1 13 they are ſo \ intermingled that their 


| origin is ſcarcely diſcernible. They are foupd 
to be more numerous at every ſucc. 
ſus; in the year 1762 about e of them E 
. the — 83 


1 were formed in the middle of the fix. 3 


Bronx we take our final leave of the Finns, 


we ſhall here ſubjoin a few particulars relating to 
the converſions in —— from the chronicle 
of Henry the Lette. | : 
Moſt of the nenen ben 1 = 
the fourth and fifth centuries were undertaken 
by fanaticiſm and the luſt of dominion ; were 
carried e gs on human 
add * violence, ſupported. in able. tourle 
dy ſuperſtition, intolerance, and ſelf-intereſt, 
-” and finally terminated in a tyrannical ſubju- 
|  yation of the underſtanding and will, and in 


3 uſurpation of the property of the indivi- 


dual. With this reſemblance on the Whole, 
te ſeveral nations and ages in which they were 


tranſacted have had their variations. Sometimes : 
perfuaſion was n ſometimes deceit 


ſucteeded better, and ſometimes tortures and | 


murders were found moſt beneficial. The hiſtory 5 


of Livonia unites all theſe methods i in one ſtriking 4 


ved. A diverſity which will be very compre- | 
Adden we ſce what a difference there _—_ | 
in the converters in regard to rank, talents, 
authority, views, and abilities; and at the fame 
ame ae — the g — the. 


videos" \Scarcely any means were left unem- — 
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The firſt dawn of chriſtianity in - Livonia pro- 
miſed a lighter, warmer, and more productive 


day than that which actually enſued. About 
twenty years had elapſed · ſince the merchants of 
lower Saxony had diſcovered the mouth of the 
Dina, and employed it in the purpoſes of com- 
merce, when their factory became ſo numerous 
as to require a religious teacher. This teacher 
was Meinhard, an old monk of the monaſtery of 
|  Segeberg in Holſtein. The time of bis arrival in 
1 country is not aſcertained. Some pretend 
that it was in 1270, others in 1186. Probably 
huis coming was chiefly on account of the 
| heathens; but, not prematurely to betray his 
deſign, he connned 
german congregation. / During this time he was 
learning the language of the country; and, my 
thinking hi himſelf —— ſtrong in it, he re- 
queſted 
mir at Pheove, to preach chriſtianity. to them. 


himſelf at firſt to his little 


bermiſſion of the ruſſian prince Vladi- 


hereby we ſee that the worthy old man con- 


. nected caution with his zeal, two properties not 85 
© always found together; pity that his perceptions Ez 
n religion were only the perceptions of the age 
nin which he lived: extremely weak, undigeſted, 
and confined. 


It is therefore to be lamented, 


but not to be wondered at, that he, as was 
696292323 * 2 


ing. 


Inns Bk at 
A weak ill-founded edifice cannot poſlibly | 


ing 
ſtand long. ' Nevertheleſs, Meinhard's labours 
| were attended with ſucceſs. A ſervice which he 


rendered to his new countrymen i in a civil capa- - 
city contributed not a little to it: he repulſed 


the Lithuanians who had made an incurſion upon 


them. Profiting by this event, he laid before 
them the neceſſity of having a ſtrong fortreſs; 
they were convinced by his arguments: and he 


| . 


promiſed it them on condition that they would = 
allow / themſelves to be baptized. Meinhard | 


| cauſed builders and materials to be brought from 


natives had got what t 
hear nothing farther of chriſtianity. The 


Gothland; and for defraying the expence ob- 
tained an eſtate i in land. The fortreſs Ykeſkola, 
now called Uexkull, was finiſhed ; but when the 


ey wiſhed, they would 


greater part had promiſed to ſubmit to bap- 
tiſm when the building ſhould be completed; 
theſe flew from their word : many had been 
previouſiy baptized, and even the majority =” 
"them relapſed. Their ncighbours alſo in the 
1 preſent Kirchholm cheated the good d prieſt. "They 
cdoo promiſed to become chriſtians, if he would 
| but build them a caſtle, and they likewiſe for- 
feited their word. The people of Kirchholm 
| proceeded ſtill farther : they plundered Mein- 
| hard of what he had, and maltreated his people. 
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tion; one while by entreaties, at another by 
menaces and actual violence, and yet they did 


N 


| ſhare in producing them, it is not now to be 


| e _ cuts to ſhew i in the hiſtory of their converſion. s 
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That he was in the mean time appointed biſhop 
was not a ſufficient conſolation to him. He 
therefore determined to return with his clergy 
to Germany. The Livonians more than once 
_ detained him from putting his deſign in execu- 


all that lay in their power to render his ſtay un- 
comfortable. Deceived in his faireſt hopes, ex- 
poſed to a variety of inſults, and ſurrounded by 

Mill greater perils, Meinhard paſſed a few uneaſy 5 
years longer among them, and died more of, 
: grief than of _ A man —— of a better 


5 Whether neckline or e on one . 
and pious credulity on the other, had the greater 5 


aſcertained, but the Livonians alſo have MIRA- 


The monk Diederik of Thoreyda was one of 
 Meinhard's moſt active affiſtants. He baptized 


beyond the Aa. From envy at the fertility of 


his fields,” the Eſthonians wanted to ſacrifice ; 


him. In order that they might learn the wil 
of their deities on the ſubject, they began their 


e uſual experiment with a ſacred horſe, by re- 


1 marking which foot he ſet foremoſt on begin- 


mug to wak; on this occaſion he moved the 


me . gay 


left foot firſt, it was therefore the will of the 
gods that Diederik ſhould not be ſacrificed. 
But the Eſthonian prieſts were of opinion that 
the God of the chriſtians ſeated himſelf on the 
back of the horſe, and forced him to ſet that 


foot foremoſt. The horſe muſt therefore be 


5 ſought the monk to heal him, on condition of 
deing baptized. Without knowing any thing of 


rubbed down in order to bruſh off the deity to 
the ground ; and the ſolemaity was renewed. . 

Again the left foot! Diederik was now ab- 

ſolved.— A Livonian who had a wound be- 


the art of medicine, the converter mingled ſome - 


ils herbs together, to which he BETA wo impart's ; 


tiſm alone to be reſtored to health. His family 
and friends conceived that price too high, and 
nothing but the moſt manifeſt peril of death at 


— laſt made their obſtinacy yield. However, = 
proſelyte died. So much the worſe! we are 
ready to exclaim. But no: ſo much the better: 
Another new convert, 'who was 42 miles from 


de place, faw the ſoul of the deceaſed borne by 


| better effect upon them who! believed it than | 
the recrery of a pat. 4 


= tian. — Am FF 
other, at, the point of death, — wu 


angels to heaven: a circumſtance which had EW 


k 1 


ſent to Germany to preſerve the remains of 
chriſtianity by all poſſible. means againſt the 


preſent ſtate of things he heſitated to go into Li. 
vonia. But the archbiſhop of Bremen, to whom 
the new congregation had applied, perſuaded 
| him to take the journey. Accordingly, he ar- 
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It was this Diederik whom biſhop Meinhard 


heathen, were it even by force of arms. Their 
ill treatment of the pious biſhop had compelled 


| him to this meaſure. Thus, by inſincerity, ar- 
 tifice; and thirſt of blood, they drew the ſword 
from the ſcabbard - which afterwards. RE 
them in ſo dreadful a manner. _ — ll 
In Meinhard's place, Berthold, abbot of 5 F 
monaſtery of Lockum in Hanover, was elected 
biſhop. He had Meinhard's caution without his 


zeal; it was, therefore, no wonder, that in the 


rived in the year 1197, and ſtrove to recom- 


mend himſelf to the natives by qualities which 
they valued moſt. He gave them frequent en- 
tertainments, and on all ſuch occaſions ſent 
| them home with preſents. He therefore met 
Vith a civil reception. But "only for a ſhort 
time. Affronts were very ſoon followed by out- 

i rages. He was reproached with having come 
merely on account of his poverty. 5 
was too precipitate in demanding the intereſt n 

. this ** capital of the entertainments. 


Perhaps he 


5 . 


Matters proceeded ſo far, that at the conſecration 
of the church-yard of Kirchholm, the Livoniaus 
threatened to ſtab, or drown, or burn him. Per- 
| haps it was owing ſolely to this indeciſion on the 
mode of his death that he happily eſcaped. He 
found it however not adviſable to remain here 

any longer. He left Livonia; and we ſhould 
have pitied him if he had been obliged to this 

| Rep for the ſake of being at reſt; but he did i it 


out of malice. He applied to Gothland and to 


Lower Saxony for ſuccour. The pope afforded 
| him the moſt effectual by cauſing a cruſade to be 
1 again]. the heathens in Livonia. In 
| conſequence whereof a great number of ſinners, 
| Ae of meriting indulgences by murders, 
| flocked to his ſtandard, and Berthold, in 1198, 
feturned to Livonia with foldiers. According , 
to the unhappy notions that prevailed at that 
time, the field of religion, which can only be 
fertilized by cordial zeal and diligence in in- 
ſtruction, was to be fattened with blood. Frem 
fuck methods nought but thorns and thiſtles can 
grow. The fight of an armed hoſt did not pro- 
duce among the heathens and heretics what was 
probably expected. Prepared to fight, they . 
went to meet the invaders. They ſent deputies - 
to the ** with the queſtion, why be se 
vol. 1. r come 


b to pieces. f The. enemy, however, had t 
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come with ſoldiers? Berthold anſwered, to 
Puniſh them for their ſhameful lapſe from the 
chriſtianity which they bad adopted. The natives 
| replied, let him {end away his warriors, and ex- 
erciſe his office in peace; thoſe who have ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be baptized, may by his re- 
monſtrances be preſeryed in chriſtianity ; the 1 4 5 
he may convert by words, not by blows. A 
reply which ought to have put the chriſtians to 
mame; but it cannot be mentioned to the honour 
of the Livonians. This was only a new eflay of 
their artful infincerity, in their cagerneſs to get 
the ſoldiers away, as appeared in the ſequel. A 
truce was concluded, but the heathens ſoon LE 


8 The firſt Bo had. ee —— * 


biſhop on horſeback. 
ruſhed into the throng, was ſtabbed > and cut 


n pre- 


|  vioully thrown into diſorder, and were now 


more furiouſſy purſued by the enraged ſoldiers. 
And thus the very loſs of the chief contributed 
do the great increaſe of the congregation. 1 
heathens being entirely routed, and even their 
corn. fields laid waſte hy the a now ſued 


 - . for 


— . „ f 


— 


chriſtians in Livonia by the ſword, was the 2 ” 
who fell by the ſword; the 


| —— 
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for peace, admitted prieſts into the forts, pro- 
miſed them from each haak * a meaſure of wheat, 


and flocked in ſuch numbers to be baptized, 


that in two days in Uexkull and Kirchholm 
150 chriſtians — were named. This done, the 


German ſoldiers to a man were embarked of 


board the merchant-ſhips, and returned home. 
Scarcely were the ſhips at ſea, but the N 
ran and bathed in the Dvina; in order, as theß 


aid, to waſh away the baptifm and chriſti: 


cultivated ground and its product, determine the number of 


baaks. Grounds that were formerly tilled and uſed, as ſuch 


were enregiſtered at the reviſion, but for want of people now 


| be unlaboured, are called waſte haaks, from which no taxes 


are demanded. In regard to ſuch i i is ſaid, the eſtates can 


kerer increale its amiiber of haaks. | 
** 2 To: 4 
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together, and ſend it back to Saxony. They 
found a human head cut ont in a tree. In the 
opinion that this was the god of the Saxons, 
who might probably ſtill do them much miſchief, 
they heweditin pieces, made a particular kind of 
float of the fragments, and ſet it ſwimming on the 
| featowardsGothland. They alſo robbed and plun— 
dered all that remained — put upwards ” 


= * | Haaks, Mme . (for it is written theſe font : 
ways,) i is the land-meaſure for aſcertaining the dimenſions of 
An eſtate and its taxes to the crown. An eſtate of two haaks 
x may be more productive than another of five. In Eſthonia 5 
the labouring people wad the eſtate, b zut in 1 Livonia the 5 
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of 400 to death. It is eaſy — 
clergy, of whom ſeveral had come hither at various 
times, muſt be thrown into great diſtreſs; but 


the dangers of their fituation were increaſed when 
the Livonians expreſsly reſolved, that all prieſts 


merchants. 

money; but the clergy were forced to fly to 
Lower Saxony. Chriſtianity in Livonia now 
ſeemed to be verging to its total overthrow, and 


juſt at this point of time appeared the man wuouo 
| eſtabliſhed it on a firm foundation; indeed on 


| 
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who ſhould be found in the country after Eaſter 
1199, ſhould be flain. A ſimilar fate awaited the 
Theſe ranſomed their lives with 


ſwords, fortifications, and chains of bondage — 


5 he, however, eſtabliſhed it. There came the 
ot armed apoſtle Albrecht of Apelderen, afterwards 
canon of Bremen, now biſhop of Livonia : and 
it muſt be confeſſed that the livonian heathens 
- deſerved ſuch a one much more than many other 5 
nations who were haraſſed into chriſtian.  |K 
Ihe monk Meinhard, and the abbot Berthold, — 
were principally bent upon baptiſm. Albrecht 
the nobleman and the canon was more reſolved 25 
upon governing than converting the Livonians. 
As ſoon as he was elected biſhop, he made it his 
duſimeſs to procure effectual ſupport in Gothland, To 


Denmark, and Germany, and obtained it ſo 


1 5 richly, that in autumn 1199, he arrived in 
_ Livonia 2 


| b 
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Livonia with 23 ſhips. At firſt he was not fue 
_ ceſsful; but now the burning of the corn-fields 
had again its effect: that is, the Livonians became 
chriſtians for fear of ſtarving. They confirmed 
= fidelity by hoſtages, which were obtained 
9 inviting the chieftains to a feaſt, and then 
ſeizing and conveying them to priſon. The pops 


had hitherto been very aQtive in the propagation 


of chriſtianity i m Livonia, by a general ſummons 
to malt war upon the heathen; he now made a | 
merit of adding good counſel.” He iſſued a bull, 


in which he recommended the converters to uſe WY 


| gentleneſs and lenity towards, the baptized, even 
at the expence of the true diſcipline of the church. * 
And indeed the conduct of the clergy in Livonia 
at that time redounds infinitely more to their 
honour than elſewhere. It was, properly ſpeak- 


ing, the temporal arm that riveted the fetters of 


flavery on the natives, and, in the ſequel, made 
even the clergy feel the weight of its iron hand. 
True, it was the clergy themſelves that armed it, 
when the biſhop, in the year 1201 or 1202, 
founded the order of the teuronic-knights, and | 1 
procured its confirmation by the pope. Their 
deſtination was to ſupport the biſhop in convert- 
ing thei idels ; their conſtitution was one and 
the fame with that of the knights-templars, For 
55 an . and exigencicy « of an. 


** 3 be 


2 8 of ſuch an order was s 0. bad con- 


Gennany to fetch pilgrims; but h 
robbing and plunderir 
i ar of God, they- were abſolved from their 
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Indeed he made an annual 1 


urney to 


vow, and went back to Germany. Whereas 


Albrecht employed valiant men from whom the 
' biſhopric might expect continual protection- 
For which reaſon he gave ample fiefs to ſome 
cCourageous nobles. But having not many of 
theſe at his diſpoſal, he fell upon the thought of 
forming about him a ſort of ſtanding army; and 
this purpoſe he effected by the new order. He 
dalſo deviſed other methods for farther confirming 5 
| chriſtianity in the country, in temporals as wel! 
2a in ſpirituals. In the year 1201 the biſhop built 
te city of Riga, the conſequences whereof the 
5 Heathen plainly ſaw, but they endeavoured in 
vain to prevent it. Hitherto the cathedral chap. 6 
ter was at Uexkull; Albrecht now transferred 
tit to his new city, where he alſo built a monaſtery, 
Another monaſtery was alſo conſtructed at the 
mouth of the Dvina. The clergy diſperſed tem-. 
| ſelves in all the country n in s to . : 
and to baptize. ne 


Of the methods employed in t 


mentions only one. It is curious enough, br 
; n not. the worſt of thoſe times. The 


oy 


ing for a year to the 


FINNS. ET SEN. 


dramatical annals of any nation can ey few 
a theatrical college of ſuch remote anriquity as 
that of Riga. At Riga in 1204 was acted a 
prophetic-play, that is, a dramatized e from 
the hiſtory of the old and new teſtaments. 
deſign was by this means to allure te decdin 1 
the adoption of chriſtianity, partly by attaching 
the converts to their new religion by ſenſible 
_ gratifieation, and partly to inſtruct them in the 
| hiſtory of it. The Livonians, baptized and un- 
' baptized, reſorted to it in multitudes, and they 
were informed of the contents by an interpreter. 
The piece was probably in latin; in pretty much 
the ſame taſte as the biblical plays that, were 


the ſixteenth and even the ſeventeenth century. 
The number of the performers muſt have been 
very great, (perhaps it conſiſted of the whole 
order together with the chapter, ) as battles and 
wars were NN tor inſtance. uy the 
12 den was he to 1 "EY * 
tended by very ſerious conſequences. When the 


2 in England, France, and Germany, i in 5 


Ifraelites under Gideon's command were fighting = 


| at dloſecjuinters with the Midianit „che heathens _ 


| took it into their heads that the arined troops 

were brought ' in under this pretence, in order to 

* 1 them. HF therefore, or their 
| NN 4 - fafety 


* 


groups of this picture ſtand rather wide aſunder. 
The laſt ſcene was a biblical m—— Now 5 
follow martyrs. 5 


name as the fathers of the chureh, and there- 
fore is not always careful to beſtow it according 
to merit. A couple of inconſiderate proſelytes 
ventured, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of 


ing of their heatheniſh brethren in order to hear 
their conſultations; they were laid hold on and 
methods adopted to force them to abjure chriſti- 
W they remained firm, and the conſequence 
was that they were killed. The annaliſt calls 
: them martyrs. If, in the inceſſant conflicts with I 
te neighbouring heathens, ſome of the bap- 
tied were taken priſoners, and, for the cruelties 
they had uſed, were cruelly put to death, m_ : 
are ſtyled martyrs. If pilgrims, who came to 
Livonia for the purpoſes of robbery 3 il 
met their deaths in a combat with the heathens, 


r 


A 
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Gafety in flight. | Their miſtake, however, being 
explained to them, they were perſuaded to re- 


turn, and the play was * to a happy con- 


0 clufion. | 


It is not the Me faul if ths ſeveral 


Our annaliſt * is as PI of ns n ; 


the german commanders, to go into the meet- 


* hrs the Late, Livonian Chronicle, publiſhed by 


Ante an 2 770 "A | 553 
0 denominated martyrs. n Were, 
enn. . ſome who d erved that appella- 5 
converts were clandeſtinely attacked and mur- 
dered without accuſation. But with people who 
themſelves are hardened to the higheſt degree 


_ againſt all forts of torture, the fight of intrepid 
| ſufferers T 


not ſa much benefited by: ubvorpid: as TY was in 
mum Aſa, a _ ny under * heathen em- 


| ; perors. L bs 1 Big 4 


having pro 


In 9 1 1205 al rew \nchbiſhop ab kin 
den, on his return from an unſueceſsful cruſade 
to the iſle of Eſel, came to Riga, where he 
= —— the winter. ur. he Lene relates | 
many goed deeds. which he perform , 
_ reaſonably believe that alſo _ of the, events | 
that afterwards happened, wit] | 


C3 . 


to his merit, were of his denz. 


oſecuted his ſtudies in Italy, Beans 
and England, was a very Learned divine, and 


ledge he had acquired. He gave lectures in 

theology to the clergy of that city, expou | 

the' pſalter, and exerciſed them in aſcetic prac- = 
_ tices. By his advice the vicar of the biſhop of 


. e&*. ...: 


Rigs in ***. „ prĩeſts 
* among 


3 ade no great: —— THY * 5 
ſiſmeſs of converſion, | therefore, 


now made in Riga an excellent ule of the know- . 


= — ns , —»———— 24 8 


diſtinex Pariſhes, and cauſed them to be not 

merely baptlzed, but previouſly inſtructed-. To 
ſecure his inſtitutions churches were built. 
Among the popular teachers a certain Alobrand 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by zeal, aQi- 
_ » vityy and prudence. 
Him by his congregation was fo great that they 
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among the Livonians, divided the country into 


The confidence placed in 


appointed kim their judge even in * 


matters. If the connection of the civil autho- 
rity with the prieſthood be in general an impedi- 
ment to the progreſs of mental improvement, 
it is certainly beneficial among a rude people. 
Flad all prieſts been like Alobrand they would 
not ſo ſoon have forced the laity to take the leat 
of judgment. But by the en of * = 
_cious adventurers this practice very quickly 
generated i into an obſtacle to converſions. + ve on 
2 | Notwithſtanding this better regulation, con- 
trary means and accidental circumſtances made 4 
more chriſtians than inſtruction. The German ; 
fitted out an expedition — Selburg beyond I 
the Dvina. The fortreſs was ſurrounded, the 
| beſieged were haraſſed on all ſides by the Ate 
| facks of the enemy; at length the chriſtians ſet 
| fire to the town. On this the Selens from | deb 
_ peration capitulated with the chriſtians. One 


4 — . —ę— 


- the 


|! 


che diſttict of - the * — The in 
honeſt | Felates, that they hag. adopted chrifti- - 
oned on the Protect. 
of the 7; — the opptſhons, of their 

neighbours. But at the ſame. time the. ruſſian * 
converter. had appeared i in the diſtrict. Doubt- 
| ful to which. party of religion. they ach- give , 
their aſſent, the former. pitched upon een 
Which was ſtill more ambiguous than their- Wo- 

tive. The lot was to decide. It fell in favoy 

of the Germans; 35 and thus the congreg: 


another inſtance the matter ſtopped ſhort at the 


rude uncultivated man, it. ought not to be 


ſical inſtrument to Accompany: a religious hymn. 


. The heathens were ſo ſurpriſed at a melody 
which they had never heard before, . that they. = 

acl k, and inquired - 
faer that it was the 2 of; joy. at t the 4 ——— 
Pep N b MOPP"ts nee 


ſuddenly refrained from the att; 


„%%% „ 


= 5 7 4 


| Riga acquired a new increaſe, of converts. In : 
intention; but, as an addition to the hiſtory, of 


over. The Eſthonians were beſieging a town 
which Was defended by converted Lettes. While 8 
the enemy were carrying on the attack, and the 
garriſon. were endeayouring t to repulle them,, the 1 
prieſt of the citadel had the courage to get up - 
on one of the higheſt ramparts, and with a mu- 
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the viſible aſſiſtance of God in the combat. 
(They had actually gained ſome advantage.) 
Hereupon the Eſthonians made offers of an ac- 
commodation. But, as the reſtitution of mer- 
chandize that had been carried off to a great 
amount was made an abſolute condition of the 
treaty, the conſideration of ſo. great a ſurrender 
effaced the tranſient impreſſion of that occur- 
rence, and they contented themſelves with 
raiſing the ſiege. In ſhort'the buſineſs of con- 
_ verſion among the Lettes went on fo proſper- 
_ ouſly, that they were all E to che num- 
ber of 1209. 5 
Far more flow was the progreſs of chriſtianity | 
m Eſthonia. Before the appearance of Mein- 
hard a certain Fulco had received the commiſ- 
ſion to labour at the converſion of the Finns 
and Eſthonians. He was ſucceeded by another 
Kkewiſe appointed by the Swedes; ſtill, how- 
ever, little was done. Perhaps it was becauſe 
converſion was the ſole concern; and that, with 
fo robuſt and ſtubborn a people, could not poſ= 
ſibly proceed ſo rapidly as among the more 
pliant Lettes. Albert adopted a different me- 
tod; he reſolved firſt to conquer Eſthonia and 
then to make converts. He went ſo zealoufly 
to work, that in 1210 he ordained a biſhop 
eren before he had a Goceſe to ge him. 
| Chia. 


TY; 6 i” : * L 23 

| . 7 
1 

= 


aan 37 
Chriſtianity, however, was gain g ground, but 
not a foot in breadth that was not manured with 
blood; frequently ſo thick that even the furious 
zealots themſelves, 8 hardened by the 
practice of the times, ſtood aghaſt at the ſight, 
and ſeemed to relent. Thus, in the year 1210 
the burg of Viliende (Fellin) was brought to 
ſubmiſſion by compromiſe. The fortreſs was full 
of dead bodies, and the remainder of the garriſon 


wy diſabled by wounds. The firſt thing the con- 


1 the enemy to retire by an offer of money: but 


 Pacificator, and b 


querors did was only to ſprinkle them all with 
| holy water, and then proceeded to inſtruct the 
heathen in the firſt rudiments. of chriſtianity. 
At other times they uſed firſt to baptize; for 
this once, however, they deferred it a little, be- 


cauſe, ſays the annaliſt, too much blood hac 


been ſhed. Leal was converted by fire. The 


doutworks had been previouſly burnt by the + 


Germans; the beſieged endeavoured to move 


this they rejeQed, at the ſame time aſſuring . 
them, that they wiſhed for nothing more than 


1 that they might be reconciled with the great > 


the preſent as in the future world. The Eſtho! 
nians ſtill held out; but the fire was ſpread- x 
ing far . and, in order not to be 


" , 


_ that they would allow themſelves to be baptized, ET 


come their brethren as well in 
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6 they requeſted to be baptized. Was it 


ſurpriſing, that ſuch proſelytes adhered to the 


faith no longer than till the apoſtolic IEEE 
had quitted their borders?! 

But I am weary of purſuing my ſubject, and 
if any one ſhould cenfure me for it I envy him 
not his feelings. — Therefore only a few traits 5 


more, as being eminently characteriſtic. 
- AO (the diſtri&- of Dorpat) and Sac- 


; brought to chriſtianity. | | Rotalia (the Strand- 
vyck) was likewiſe to be compelled to br it, 


cala (the country round Fellin) were in woup ” 


and the Germans were beſieging a ſtrong caſtle = 


bs Eſthonians were forced to ſurrender for want of 


: proviſions and water. This they did on the 
uſual terms of ſubmitting to baptiſm. Twenty | 
= days afterwards a prieſt was ſent to them. Con- 
cerning any previous inſtruction we. find — : 
recorded. He merely aſked, Will ye renounce 


in that diſtri. After a brave reſiſtance the 


Rl ut believe in the only God of tis 1" 
ch They anſwered, Ves. which 


. he 3 water on them, — the words : 
Ve are therefore baptized in the name of the 


” father, the ſon, and the holy-ghoſt. With this . 
the whole of the grand buſineſs ended. — 

Better en . were ſoon an 

— behalf of the Eſthonians. 1 


thirſt of dominion. The Swedes made 


la che year 1219 ſent 3 — 
vinces, who at leaſt took ſome pains in inſtruct - 
ing before they adminiſtered baptiſm ; it is never- 
theleſs plain from the precipitancy with which 
theſe converters proceeded in their labours, that 
the . could not wks be ade „ 


— in Eftbonia. 3 it ad! wh never as 
it more clearly manifeſt with what ſpirit the 
converters were animated than at this period. 
_ Chriſtianity furniſhed merely the pretext, all 
_ their induſtry and abilities were directed by the 


| ſelves maſters of a part of Strandvyck, and | 
| to retain them as ſubjects made them chriſtians. 
But in an attack made by the CEſelers. their 
whole army was cut off, and for the ' preſent 
they abandoned the enterpriſe. The Danes, 
who were in poſſeſſion of the province of Reval, 
diſputed the right of the people of Riga to 
daptiae in Eſthonia, pretending that they alone E : 
bad the right of dominion there; the two rights 55 | 
being at that time the ſame. This ſpecies 

or ryalſhip was unworthy: of chriſtianity; but 
32 oe _ dame Which it 


Riga that theſe places were ert in occupancy; 
They proceeded Rtillfarther. The Riga prieſts 
came once into an "eſt n village, to whom 
the elderman ſaid, Here all are already baptized. 
Probably the pridfts knew that the Danes could 
not yet have beg here, and therefore aſked, 
How ? and by whom? Mc Yeu! anſwered the 
Eſthonian, ſome of our people were in a 
« village, where te daniſh prieſt happened to 
« he; there he bat ed us, and gave us conſe- 
4 crated water to take home, that we might 
* here baptize ourſelves. Accordingly we 
„ have ſprinkled our wives and children with it, 
<« and what need is there then of a new bap- 


t % 
„ * 


3 05 « tiſm?' Certainly,” what need of a new one? = 
but i in the circumſtances which the new converts TY 


5 exhibited, why even the firſt? The roof 


” the Danes in other places carried it to a cr 


ogra was in this inſtance — abſurd 5 


act. * may be preſumed that the reader will 
de glad to know how. The Danes hange —4 
elderman of Vierland for having cauſed himſelf 
to be baptized by the men of Riga, and given 
them his ſon as a hoſtage. An accommodation, 
indeed, was entered into between the Germans 
5 and the — 3 the latter renounced the 
Paramount 


„ 008 


paramount lordſhip over Eſthonia which had 
been conquered by the knights: yet tranquillity | 


was of no longer duration, than while one party 


or the other felt itſelf too weak for beginning 


the attack. When they had once found a fit op- 
portunity their reciprocal feuds were recom- 


- menced. A papal legate who came to Riga in 
1225, and gained great reputation by his man- 
ner of treating the new converts, took all poſſible 
pains to reconcile the contending parties: but 
always without any laſting effect, On the con- 
trary, his preſence was the innocent occaſion of 


_ freſh acts of baſeneſs in the Danes. For as ſoon 


as he was gone, they ſet up an impoſtor as legate 
from the pope, who formally put the knights - 
under a bann, and employed the zeal of the new 
converts in behalf of the church, to incte them 
55 to exterminate their converters. Theſe eon 
tentions laſted till towards the middle of W682 
ttmirteenth century. Livonia and Eſthonia were 
7 5 baptized, even CEfel, by the campaign of 1227, 
was brought under the yoke of the chriſtians, 
and at the middle of that century there were 5 
or in Courland a few nominal heathens ; in 
reality indeed there were infinitely more. Five 
biſhoprics were at that time in the new-converted 


provinces z „ D. CEſel, * and 


Keras. 


22 8 Conſider. 


— 
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Conſidering the whole of this buſineſs of eon- 


verfion, are we to be ſurpriſed at the frequent 
relapſes of thoſe who had been baptized ? And 


is it any wonder that a building conſtructed on 
ſo weak a foundation ſhould, even after ſo many 


centuries are elapſed, diſcover no traces of its 
origin ? That theſe provinces were in the ſequel 
. almoſt uninterruptedly ravaged by bloody wars, 
| domeſtic and foreign, that the natives in various 
parts ſill figh under an oppreſſion, of which it is 


thought a ſufficient juſtification to ſay that it is 
not equal to the negro ſlavery ; ; that many a 
man is made a teacher of a congregation, who 


6. ſcarcely underſtands the firſt elements of the 
language of his people: — all this, and much 


more contribute greatly | to the deplorable appear- : 


ance, of which of late ſome honeſt and enlight- 
ened preachers of theſe provinces have _— 
complained : but it is no leſs certain that it is 


Ing our heathen at the beginning of the thirteenth 
| century, that ſtill at the cloſe of the eighteenth 
ſo many remains of paganiſm are found among 


| the Lettes and Eithonians .. a 5 


1 greatly owing to the methods taken for convert- 


> Das Ruſkſche reich, oder makers aus der 


gelchichte, geographie und naturkunde aller der lænder, die 
jetzt zur ruſſiſchen monarchie gehœren, von Karl Gottlob 


n * an der Jacob's Kirche zu Riga, tom. j. 
1 F -Þ 73 


T5 


CY 
1 together with all the ſlavonian tribes, in, thoſe 4 


Ot the Finlanders, E&bonians, or. „ Alters, Tg 


times known only by the appellation of Sauro- | 
mates, or northern Medes, of which nation they . 
either were or pretended to be the deſcendants, 


2s alſo of the Goths, the Romans ſcarcely knew 
any thing but the names. Norway (Nerigon), 
Sconen (Scandia), Dunney, and Vere were, ac- 
cording to them, iſlands lying near the Frozen. 
ocean, as well as Thule, whither they uſed to 
ail from Norway, as well as from the northern 


moſt point of Scotland. Theſe obſcure notions . 
of the Romans reſpecting the geography of the 


northern nations are conſequently alſo very in- 


coherent, and of no manner of uſe. — Pliny E 


8 expreſſes himſelf thus : Sunt qui et alias ( inſulas) | 


p. 735 & * p- 4 & 11 It was — un! 


N prodant, Scandiam, Dumnam, Bergos; maxi. 
mamque omnium Nerigon, ex qua in Thulen 
pavigetur, | A Thule unius dict * 


— 


to quote the various authorities for each 3 The 1 


moſt credible voucher for the tranſactions of thoſe ti "mo 
_ undoubtedly Henry the Lette. Arndt's chronicle, meg 1 


. I—45. Hizrne has made uſe of them; Kelch and 


: Ruſſof relate the circumſtances more fully, but their == 
| are not always to be relied on. Gadebuſch gives the reſult 


of the hillegies} atiques.an the goodetiens of this prins. | 
1 part i. ſect. i. p. 343. 5 
. | mare 


32, 


. 
Ly o 
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rien been EMPIRE. 


mate contcretum, a ronnullis' Cronin 8 
aug. Lib. iv. cap. 16. It is evident, ſays Mr. 
Reinheld Forſter, that the whole coaſt is meant 


herd; aud though the learned Schlcetzer, whoſe 
1 vimation on theſe points is univerſally re- 


Hercules mentioned by Pomponius Mela, viz. 


* 5 Albion and OO A Oueęra, Juverna; * 


d, in his Introduction to the univerſal 
| hiſtory of the north, an excellent work, chooſes L 
to underſtand by Bergos one of the two ſons of 


* * 
; „ 
: 4 : 
\ 
4 


Albion and Bergion, WhO gave the names of 1 


yet 1 cannot perſuade | | 


myiel to kd it in this like, as it ſeems more 


probable to me that the appeliatians of Dumna 
E „ Bergos belonged to the iflands Dumnæ = 
np Dumney near -Malgoland,” and Vœrce near 

Malſtrom, ſor the continued ſeries in which theſe 
 Eqyptrics are not ſeems to. render this mo 


